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THE VISCOUNTESS’S VISION OF THE ROYAL BALL. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Iris the strangest thing in the world (wrote the young Viscountess 
Trevor in her favourite commonplace-book, the blank end of which had 
been, since her residence at Trevor Court, converted into a journal)—it 
is the strangest thing in the world that Lord and Lady Castlemoat 
should see so much to oppose in our taste for living in the country. If 
Arthur were in Parliament, or if we had a house in town of our own, the 
ease would be different. But since, when in London, we have to choose 
between a visit to ¢hem, or a residence in an hotel, as costly as it is un- 
comfortable, what more natural than that we should prefer remaining at 
Trevor Court; a place they have given up to us, and which, during the 
last year, we have converted into a paradise on earth. 

Still, though I am certain we are dreadfully in the way whenever we 
have occasion to spend a day or two in Grosvenor-square, and though 
Lady Sophia and Lady Adelaide always contrive to make me feel it be- 
fore I have been an hour in the house, scarcely a da passes without a 
letter from my mother-in-law, complaining of our shatteiwey in remain- 
ing in the country, now there are neither field-sports nor neighbours left 
to help us through our time. Lady Castlemoat seems to think that by 
my influence, Trevor has been persuaded to mope himself to death; 
merely because his parvenue wife bas not courage to confront the scrutiny 
of the beau monde. 

How little do my mother and sisters-in-law understand me; and how 
small is my chance of changing their opinion! It would be like talking 
to a blind man of the rainbow, to assure them of the delights we take in 
our improvements here, and the advantage their progress has derived 
from our being on the spot. The only answer I ever obtain from the 
girls is, that ‘when in former days they visited Trevor Court, it looked 
wonderfully like a state prison, and that they should be sorry ever to see 
it again;” while their mother has more than once given me to under- 
stand that Arthur is spoiling the place. 

“ It is not to be expected, my dear Lady Trevor,” said she, “ that your 
father’s charming villa in Hertfordshire sida have inspired you with a 
taste for antiquities. Still, I was in hopes that my son had too much 
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a for ail that is venerable in our family-place, to vulgarise it by 
m 


ern improvements.” 
I her, and with truth, that nothing had been done to alter 
the antique aspects of the old mansion; that every fragment of painted 
glass.has been carefully replaced, and that my flower-garden is placed 
at a sufficient distance from the house to produce no change in the 
proach, But I cannot persuade her to believe that the filling up of the 
moat was a necessary precaution; or that the typhus fever, the perpetual 
recurrence of which in the household seemed to render a residence here 
impracticable, had never once reap since the destruction of those 
stagnant waters. All the answer I obtain is, that “ when people are not 
accustomed to that sort of feudal habitation, they think it dull;” and 
that ‘those who are bored, often fancy themselves il.” 
Useless to assure her that I have never known a day’s ill health, or a 
moment’s ennui at Trevor Court, or that the mortality which prevailed 
there while it remained the family residence, was long before I was born. 
I am now so accustomed to find every thing I say or do converted by the 
Trevor family into indications of my plebeian origin, that I have ceased 
to vindicate my tastes and opinions. Argument might some day or 
other lead to contention ; and so long as 1 am assured of Arthur's ap- 
proval and affections, better they should think me stupid, than petulant 
or self-assured. Let my husband only be content to remain quietly with 
me at Trevor Court, enjoying our rides and drives this delicious spring 
weather ; leaving ¢hem to their noisy round of hollow dissipations. 
But I am beginning to be half afraid! Lord Castlemoat’s last letter 
accused him of inertness, of want of energy, of indifference to the state 
of the country, in a tone of such severe reprobation, that Arthur is be- 
ginning to look about him, as if afraid of having mislaid the ambition 
which people are apt to dignify by the name of patriotism. Last year he 
somal Ges glad of having lost his election. But within these last 
few days he has become terribly interested in the debates; and the other 
evening observed that, “ After all, it was a bad thing for a man who had 
so large a stake in the country, and a part to play hereafter in its history, 
to get out of parliamentary habits.” 
i ventured to observe that I had heard my father assert the Lower 
House to be a bad school for the Opes. To which he answered in a 
manner more abruptly than I ever heard him use before, “ What should 
my father know about it, who probably had not set foot in the House of 
Lords half-a-dozen times in his life.” 
_ Alas! what would become of me were the contemptuous feelings 
which the rest of the family are at so little pains to conceal concerning 
the mercantile origin of my fortune, to extend themselves to my hus- 
band! From Arthur, I could never forgive, what from them I can 
accept with a smile. That which, with his sisters, amounts to an absur- 
dity, would be in him, the basest ingratitude. And were I once con- 
scious—once calmly and reasonably conscious of being insulted by my 
husband in the same cold-blooded manner I have been by Lady Castle- 
moat and her daughters, there would be an end to my happiness—and 
his. 

For it is no longer in their power to disguise from me, or in mine to 
disguise from myself, that, bu¢ for this fortune of mine, of which they 
now affect to speak so scornfully, Arthur could not have married at 
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all.,; A few;hundreds a year form the utmost allowance Lord Castlemoat 
is able to spare his son; and how could a man of Arthut’s liberal habits 
have subsisted on that? Though I am vain enough to believe—nay, 
happy enough to be certain—that, had: I been penniless, he would have 
entertained the same affection for me, and felt the same desire to make 
me his wife, the marriage would have been impossible! Let me, there- 
fore, be thankful to Providence for those ample means with which | am 
sometimes, in a moment of petulance, tempted to quarrel, as affording a 
text for the bitter impertinence of these Trevors. 
_ Let them, however, be as contemptuous as they please, they cannot 
efiace from my memory the period when “ the heiress” was an object of 
as warm a courtship to them as to dear Arthur! How they used to be- 
siege me with invitations, and how completely my poor father saw 
through it all! Had he not discerned the manly straightforwardness of 
Arthur as plainly as the base motives of the family, never would he have 
allowed me to enter their house. Still less would he have determined on 
that noble provision for me in the event of my becoming Trevor's wife, 
which alas! his sudden death afforded me the power of making my own 
actand deed. Had he lived, these people lh never have ventured to 
exhibit the feelings which were doubtless from first to last rankling in 
their hearts. 

From all this I must exempt my father-in-law. The cold politeness of 
Lord Castlemoat, which at first 1 thought so repellent, has never failed 
me. His conduct has never varied. He always treated me with cere- 
monious deference, and does so still, and but for his exhortations and re- 
monstrances:to his son, I should fancy that he viewed our conduct with 
the same formal approval he expressed at the first meeting between him 
and my poor father, to decide upon the question of settlements. 

But if I run on in this way I shall become as bitter as my sisters-in-law. 
One ought not to be éoo frank, I am afraid, even with oneself, and by in- 
dulging in recriminative feelings towards my husband's family, and che- 
rishing them in secret, this tranquil, peaceful place would forfeit half its 
charm. Better exert myself to subdue the enemy at once! I have half 
a mind to throw my journal into the fire. 

May 2nd.—What a charming ride! I was afraid it might have turned 
out ill; for I had quite’ forgotten the proposition made me last night, 
by my husband, to accompany him to see the orchards at Hagglestone,— 
which are in full blossom and perfect beauty; and when the mare was 
brought to the door, I had not begun to dress for my ride. 

Arthur cannot bear being kept waiting! Luckily he had the morning 

rs to look over, and did not seem to think me long in putting on my 
it. 

As to being cross when we were fairly on horseback and sauntering under 
those glorious avenues, so beautiful just now with the first fresh tender 
verdure of spring, it was out of the question. Even Lady Sophia and 
her sister must have been -humoured, for once in their lives, had 
they been of our party. The birds were singing so gaily, and the Hag- 
glestone orchards were so white with their bridal blossoms, that every 
thing had the appearance of a féte. In the lane near Mapletoft we 
met our worthy curate, who tells me the school will certainly be 
~ ig at the end of the month. Thirty-six poor children already on my 
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_ The. only. drawback on the pleasure of my ri ose. from. _Arthur’s 
Pe, enna sitant to the a dveagilan puto ys the ay of 
the report of a Masque at the palace. The epoch is seems for 
the reign of George IL, and the ball is to take, place in a. month, 
| x ! It will serve to occupy the Bade ie ady. Castle- 
moat.and my, sisters-in-law, and make them forget Trevor Court and its 
id vexed, however, to see how deep an interest Arthur takes 
in J L Sno How little do I care now for any thing that is going on 
in n. : 
4th.—A letter from Lady Castlemoat!—an unusual honour,—for I had 
not heard from her these two months. Her letter is full of nothing but 
the ball! Though the invitations are not yet issued, she has. already de- 
cided on her own and her daughters’ dresses, and her chief object in 
writing to me appears to be to engage for Sophia the use of my pearls, Of 
course she might becertain of having them. What use have I for such 
things in the country at this time of year? “She was afraid I might 
be applied to by my friend, Lady Mary Herbert, and chose to secure them 
in time.” 

My mother-in-law does not know Lady Mary! Even at a royal ball, 
and on so peculiar an occasion, nothing would persuade Aer to appear in 
borrowed plumes. Mary Herbert is truth itself. Never was there a per- 
son so punctiliously and rigidly honest. Absent or present, I have confi- 
dence in her as in my own soul. Nothing that any human being could 
me. hi do would persuade me Lady Mary had spoken slightingly of me 

ind my back; or had been guilty of unkindness or unfai to any 
living thing. 

Since the arrival of his mother's letter Arthur has talked more than 
ever of the ball. He even hints that if I had accepted his mother’s pro- 
poner to go to town for the last drawing-room I should certainly, have 

n invited ; nothing having been given at court since my presentation. 
But we could scarcely have appeared in London for that single féte, and 
I am well reconciled to know no more of it than is to be learned from the 


; 
Pal 


ne , 

When the first Masque was given, before I was out, I remember every 
one getting tired to death of hearing it talked about, The false excite- 
ment and interest thus created was said to spoil the rest of the London 
Pei If this second féte should spoil the country season, quel mal- 

eur, 

5th.— Yesterday, after dinner, Arthur went fast asleep, which was not 
wonderful, as we taken a long walk together across the park in the 
afternoon, and the weather is now growing mses too summerish for walk- 
ing in the middle of the day. I was so unlucky as to wake him by drawing 
down the blinds to prevent the setting sun from shining full into his eyes; 
and then, as men are apt to do, he began to protest that he had never 
been asleep, I am afraid I did not manage to look convinced I had been 
mistaken ; for, as if to punish me, he instantly began again about the 
ball ; telling me what I had certainly heard often enough before, that at 
the last Masque he appeared in the armour worn by one of his ancestors 
at the battle of Crécy, while his partner, that beautiful Lady Ida de 
THATy) wore a hawking dress copied from one of her ancestresses of the 
same date, 


I suppose my foolish susceptibility is in fault, But. I am beginning to 
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ate'thie sound’ of the words “ancestor” or Bee aca ree . 
one ‘TreVors! I always fancy they a ana it with @ look that 
i$ to render it personal. Had my poor lived, such fancies 
d never have entered my head. He was so much beloved,—so much 
respected, both in public and private life, that no one presumed to don- 
vey disparagement to him. Now he is gone, I, who have so little to recom- 
mend or sustain me in the world, can y hope to escape without a few 
of the rubs which great people are fond of inflicting upon littlh—even 
when, the little have been courted by themselves for purposes of their 
own. But I am making myself less than little by ascribing so much im- 
pee to the petty vexations of life! Happy as I am in my lot, surely 
can afford to ehiows the Trevors the gratuitous triumph of feeling them- 
selves so much my superiors. 

6th.—To-day, Arthur was smitten with a fancy for visiting the picture- 
galle , which old Mrs. Casterton keeps as carefully locked as though she 
thought the family honour safer in her, keeping than in ours. Since the 
first month I came here, after my marriage, I have literally only once en- 
tered it. One of the conditions made by my father-in-law on ceding 
Trevor Court to us was, that whatever alterations we might make in the 
place, the old pleasaunce and state apartments of the west wing should 
remain untouched, and this, I think, our own good taste would have de- 
termined, even had it not been enforced by Lord Castlemoat. 

As these are the only portions of the place exhibited to strangers, and 
consequently a considerable source of on to the housekeeper, old Mrs. 
Casterton, to whom the prohibition of the earl was, I suppose, a secret, 
did not behold without fear and trembling the arrival of so many de- 
signers, bricklayers, masons, and gardeners. ‘The old lady evidently 
thought her dominions in danger, and once or twice when I sent my 
maid, Wilson, to ask for the keys of the state apartments, only to indulge 
my, curiosity by a more deliberate view of the pictures than Arthur had 

owed me when we visited them together, she chose to bring them to me 
in person, with a solemn harangue about the sacredness of the trust ; in- 
sisting that I should summon = again to receive them from my hands, 
when my visit-to the west wing was over. Even the old housekeeper 
could not fancy me at home in the spot containing the grand family por- 
traits of all the Trevors ! 

I was so amazed by this, happening as it did in presence of Wilson, 
and giving rise to her pert comments on “ the haughtiness of even the 
servants of the old family towards her poor dear young lady,” that I 
could give but a divided attention to the pictures, and when Arthur sent 
to Mrs. Casterton this morning for the keys, was almost as much pleased 
at the idea of visiting them, as if I had never seen them before. 

Yet how well I remember the imposing effect produced upon my mind 
by my first introduction into those vast, echoing rooms, with their bright, 
dry-rubbed floors, with a strip of scarlet cloth running along each, and 
their close, stagnant atmosphere. The old pictures in their’ tarnished 
frames—many of them bearing the arms and coronet of the Treyors,— 
grim knights in armour, or judges in ermine,—looking solemn and ear- 
nest about nothing,—and scarcely more lively on canvass than in their 
marble effigies, kneeling under their mildewed escutcheons in the chancel 
of the parish church! The furniture of these state rooms, consisting of 
old cabinets and marble tables, with stately velvet fauteuils, either white 
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made for giants to sit on—-the old state bed, with its 

ich plumes, said to have been slept in Queen’ Elizabeth— 
banqueting hall—the painted c ough as little tempt- 

be conceived in the way of habitation, inspired.me with some 

towards the dignities of the family I had.so recently entered; 

more especially when Mrs. Casterton, in her. high-ro eae 

laited nied ERE: PRE eT WE HE hi 

of the ancestral pictures. She head toot eon rice the mydary of m 

city connexions, and could not conceive it possible that the heir of all 

the Trevors should have married any thing below the daughter of a 

duke. 

When we entered the rooms this morning the air seemed closer than 
ever; and when Arthur complained of it to the old lady, who, in spite of 
his express orders had hobbled up to escort us, she replied that ‘ the 
state apartments were seldom or ever opened now;” that “ folks having 
heard how things were turned topsy-turvy at Trevor Court, concluded 
nothing had been respected there, and felt no farther curiosity to visit the 
spot,” an impertinence for which my husband rebuked her so sharply, 
and dismissed her from further attendance upon us so abruptly, that I 
doubt whether my subsequent visit to the housekeeper’s room, or the 
“present I made the old lady on restoring the keys, sufficed to pacify her 
resentment. 

As soon as she was gone, Arthur took upon himself the task of ex- 
plaining the pictures, and we began to enjoy ourselves. Some of them 
are very fine—all of them very interesting. Holbein, Zucchero, Rubens, 
Van Dyk, Old Franck, Letz, Kneller, Reynolds, have done their best to 
jm ats the memory of persons otherwise born to be forgotten. For 

cannot remember in the records of the field or the cabinet of our na- 
tional history, mention made of a single one of the names I saw inscribed 
on those tarnished frames. 

** All very fine fellows, no doubt, in their time,” said Arthur, as he 
laughingly introduced me to his ancestors. ‘“ But the best thing about 
them, I fancy, was what they were forced to leave behind—namely, their 
broad lands in Yorkshire, and their stately castle in Kent, to say nothing 
of this dear tumbledown old place, which makes us both so happy!” 

And he penne to point out to me the bearded effigy of ir Har- 


stonge de r, in his trunk hose; on whose monument, bearing’ the 
date of 1580, is the quaint epitaph of, 


That I spent, that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I left, that I lost. 


Not “ lost’”’ to us, however. For he was one of the chief founders of 
Trevor Court. 


In a vestibule adjoining the picture-gallery, are a few portraits be- 
longing to the last century; several of them faded’ things, in crayons, 
that look like mere ghosts of yn But besides these, are several b 


Kneller and Gervas, and two by Angelica Kauffmann, painted when Sir 
Joshua was her suitor. 


“* My mother’s letter desired me to look over these relics,” he said. 
** All our best pictures are in Grosvenor-square or at Castlemoat; but 
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there are no its among them. And she is anxious it seems to ap- 
pear at the Powder I Ball in Goubathing ially Trevoresque.” ed 
‘Of course I offered my aid and advice. But we found nothing be- 
longing ‘to the epoch in — except a stern old countess in a widow's 
costume of the time of Queen Anne, with a towering lawn. coif and 
black crape veil, which the said dowager Lady Trevor wore till the day 
of her death in the reign of George II., and the portrait of her daughter 
Lady Barbara—a beautiful girl of eighteen, maid of honour to Queen 
Caroline, when Princess of Wales. 
“Whom did she marry?” I inquired, involuntarily interested by the 
iquant archness of her countenance, and extreme elegance of her 


s. 
* My great grand uncle, who took her name. Lady Barbara was the 
heiress of the Trevors,” said Arthur, throwing open the windows of the 
vestibule, and as much refreshed as myself by the burst of warm spring 
air, scented by a thousand flowers, and above all, by the fresh young 
herbage of a thousand pastures. ‘ Not much better than she should be, 
Iam afraid; but heiresses are seldom for much. I shall write my 
mother word I could find nothing likely to do her credit; she must put 
up with being a fifteenth Maria Leizniska, or something of that kind. 


‘By Jove! yonder is John bringing round the horses. Don’t you think 


the mare goes a little lame? No! she was treading on astone! Come, 
get on your habit, like a good girl, while I send back the keys to old 
mother Casterton. I never set foot in the uninhabited rooms of the west 
wing, without getting the headach or the vapours.” 

Vapours or headach, a good gallop across the hills sufficed for his 
cure; and it was a mere pretence of being still indisposed which caused 
him to delegate to me the task of answering Lady Castlemoat’s letter, 
and assuring her there was nothing among the family pictures likely to 
furnish her with a becoming costume. 

I have obeyed his injunctions; but to-morrow I will look through a 
French work I have noticed in the library, containing portraits of the 
beauties of the court of Louis XV., which may perhaps supply us with 
something more to the purpose. 

7th.—Last night, I was sitting at my work-table, putting the finishing 
stitches to the Greek smoking-cap I have been embroidering for Arthur. 
And as he usually reads to me from tea till bed-time, and had got the last 
volume of “ anf Malmsbury’s Correspondence” open before him, I natu- 
rally concluded he was about to begin. But after a dead silence of ten 
minutes, during which his eyes were fixed upon the book, he suddenly 
burst forth with, “I wonder whether it would have been contrary to 
etiquette for me to wear the Red Riband ?” 

For a moment I fancied he had failen asleep and was dreaming. But 
no! On glancing at his face, I saw he was not only wide awake, but 
unusually full of animation; so wide awake, indeed, that I was forced to 
ask an ene of his strange apostrophe. 

“Of what Red Riband are you talking, dear Trevor?” I said. 

“ Of Sir Harry Chamberlain's.” 

Still, I looked puzzled and uncomprehending. 

_ “If I had been invited to the Queen's ball,” he resumed, in explana- 
tion, “you should have gone,as Lady Barbara Trevor, and I as her gal- 

t spouse.” 


“ The ex-maid of honour in the pink and green sacque?” I said. 
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‘Exactly. ‘The young colonel in the guards, who ‘afterwards figtin 
as her lie yhaed, became in due time a —_ of the Bath. “You'would 
have looked'charmingly, Minnie, in that fantastic dtee, ‘All Uhe'little 
chaplet of roses, and the diamond aigrette sparkling over one ‘ear.’ Pow- 
der ‘would certainly have become you. Powder becomes all women with 
good eyes and dark eyebrows. I should like beyond every thing to see 
you in powder.” = eae 

“Twill not return the compliment by saying I should like to see 
ow a queue and side-curls, I prefer you in your shooting-jacket,” 

said. é 

* Shooting-jackets begin to be rather out of place at this season of the 
ear,” retorted Arthur; “particularly this cursed late spring, when I do 

lieve the May-fly will not make its appearance on the water: till Mid- 
summer! When shooting and hunting are over, and fishing not begun, 
what the deuce is a man to do with himself in the country ?” 

It was not for me to answer, “ ride, or walk, or drive with his wife, as 
ou are doing every day.” But glad enough I was, when, discouraged 
y my awkward silence, he betook himself in earnest to “ Lord Malms- 

bury’s Letters” as a substitute for conversation. 

10¢h.—Is ennui an infectious disorder? For the last few days, I have 
felt almost as much hypped as my husband. I wander about the place like 
a ghost; and have not found courage even to-write a word in my journal. 
When our good curate came from Mapletoft to arrange with me yesterday 
morning about the opening of the school, I was seized with such a fit of 
cold shivers at the mere idea of the exertion, that he could not help 
inquiring whether I was ill. I answered in the affirmative, as the shortest 
way of closing his visit. I could not tell him that I was only bored. 
Borep! I remember the time when that word used to give me a dislike 
to the speaker! Ihave often vowed it should never pass my lips !— 
Heigho! 

1 5¢h.— What a fortunate, and yet what an unfortunate occurrence. 
After all, we are actually invited to the ball. Cards have been sent by 
the Lord Chamberlain to Grosvenor-square, for Trevor and myself, as 
well as for the rest of the family. Arthur will be enabled to wear Sir 
Harry Chamberlain’s “ Red Riband” after all, and Lady Castlemoat has 
ered decided, me, upon the pink and green saeque! 

Rather hard that I am to be allowed no choice in such a trifle. My 
husband is perhaps right that the colours will be becoming to me, and 
that it is better to ap in the dress of some member of the Trevor 
family prominent at the period in request. But still—well, no matter ! 

16th.—I never saw a person more childishly elated than Arthur with the 
prospect of this unexpected pleasure; but his family, as if resolved to 
curtail] me of my share, have already dropped a few bitters into the cup. 
Lady Castlemoat writes again to inquire er it is my wish to ap 
in her minuet, and if so, to consider seriously, before she assigns a ‘place 
to me, “whether I have sufficient ¢ plomb for so public an exhibi- 
tion ?” 

“ Unused as you are to such scenes,” she observes, “ and unpractised 
in the courtly dance of the minuet, you must come to town and take 
lessons without loss of time, if you intend to make your appearance in 
my set.” 

‘or whom or what this “ set” may consist, I know not. “My sisters-in- 
law of course—and Lady Mary Herbert probably—for the Castlemoats 
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are. decidedly, making up to her for Frederick. At all events, having no 


ish to, disgrace, them, I have written, as courteously as I can, to.say 
eae Lstellines dae o¢ all For this I have given no rea- 
son-4my motive being one which, at present, I do not. wish to assign... 

4 ‘All morning I have been busy making a water-colour sketch from 
the oil- it.of Lady Barbara Trevor, to send up to town to Madame 
Louise, who is to make my dress, as well as those of my sisters-in-law. 
At first Imade the attempt in the vestibule of the west wing; but/Ar- 
thur, who found me shivering there, insisted that the picture should be 
taken down for my convenience, and removed into my dressing-room; 
and. when old Mrs. Casterton remonstrated, and talked about being: * re- 
sponsible to my lord, his father, for the family ictures,” he answered her 
ina:tone I never heard him use before, especially to a woman; and bade 
her, remember that so long as he resided at Trevor Court, she was respon- 
sible to him. 

I expected the old lady would break out into further impertinence. 
But. she seemed struck dumb with amazement, and hobbled out of the 
room) as/mute and meek as a mouse. 

Arthur was charmed—too much charmed—with my sketch. Unae- 
customed to notice such things, he fancies me quite an artist; and was 
even foolish enough to write and beg his mother would show the drawing 
to;Chalons before she threw it away upon a mantua-maker. 

Usually, such tasks delight me. But I grew sick to death of the pink 
and green sacque before I had half made out its quillings and plaitings. 
And yet how strangely one becomes interested in copying any human 
face not purely ideal! The endeavour to catch the expression of the 
eye, and seize the physiognomy of the features, induces one to search 
into the indications of character contained in every muscle. Though till 
yesterday I never wasted a thought upon Barbara, Lady Trevor, | have 
now cogitated upon her and her history, till I begin to regret Arthur’s 

uarrel with Mrs. Casterton, but for which I should certainly apply to 
the old lady for an explanation of my husband’s ‘‘ not much better than 
she should be.” 

How I wonder what she was besides a beauty and an heiress! Wit, 
or.at all events, repartee, lurks in the arch corners of her pretty mouth. 
But the eyes convey an expression of which I stood almost in awe while 
transferring it to my copy! Lady Castlemoat would have found no oe- 
casion, with such a Pia A ts to complain of want of usage du 
monde or self-possession! But then she sprang from a race whose) no- 
bility was ancient in the days of William the Conqueror. She had some 
pretence for self-possession. Heigho! I wonder what makes me trouble 
myself so foolishly concerning her or her adventures? I seem to:think 

nothing else ! 

19¢th.—How provoking! Lady Castlemoat writes to compliment me 
on.my discretion in not attempting the minuet, and to inquire whom I 
wish to appoint my costumiére—Louise being so busy that she. will not- 
hear of undertaking my dress. 

_ Satisfied that my mother-in-law would put no small share of ill-will 
into the execution of my commission, I have determined to get the pink 
and green sacque made up at home. . Wilson is a capital workwoman; 
and as we have the precise model before us, there can be no difficulty... I 
shall: thus escape the annoyance of going to town ten days before the 
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time; and I am beginning to feel much too unwell for’.any: extra 

24th.—How heartily sick of the whole thing I am growing! Arthur 
has been to town about his dress, tnd retumed yesterday saving of bags, 
and swords, and red-heeled shoes. He saw e minuet practised at is 
mother’s, who pretends now to be affronted at our having declined to 
belong to it—though she certainly did little enough to persuade us, 
Lady Mary Herbert, he says, dances it divinely, and his sisters have 
been taking lessons of Lucile Grahn. Every body, even grave men of 
forty, and women of any age, are learning to dance! 

All this I have luckily escaped. But not so Wilson's stupidity. My 
stomacher is three times too wide; and though she declares that it can- 
not be an inch smaller to exhibit all my jewels (which Arthur insists 
upon my wearing), it is far beyond the admeasurement of my little per- 

n I son teal of fighting it over with the poor woman; and still 
more so of pointing out to her one by one the details of that horrible 
picture, which I have been forced to study and study till it seems to have 
grown a part of myself! I shall be ewe & when I get it out of my dress- 
ing-room, for the wicked eyes appear to follow me wherever I go, and 
the arch smile to mock me for my assiduity in rendering myself a mere 
copy of its fantastic graces. I suppose it is because I am ill. But both 
the face and figure have taken possession of me. And when I tried on 
my dress last night, I could not help turning round, with a shudder, to 
see whether the picture, my original, had deserted its frame. I was 
even silly enough to desire Wilson to turn the face to the wall. It 
a to be making game of us. I could almost fancy I heard a faint 

ugh! 

All this must proceed from indisposition. What would Arthur think 
of me could he ie aware that I had either imagined or recorded such 


nonsense ! 
. * * « * * 


What a horrible scene! How frightful! How bewildering! Vainly 
do I press my hands to my head and heart to shut out the cruel impres- 
sion. All still lives and breathes around me, as though for the remainder 
of my days I were to be haunted by the influence of that fatal ball! 

But let me endeavour to retrace calmly the details of my sufferings. 
When at length full dressed and faint from the exertion, | entered the yel- 
low drawing-room at Buckingham House, surrounded by all that is brilliant 
or beautiful of the noble throng usually assembled in the stately spot, 
much as I had previously heard of the marvels awaiting me, I was at once 
pee ame and enchanted by the completeness of the illusion. The 
whole court, and even the attendants and musicians, were arrayed with 
the utmost minuteness of precision in the garb of an epoch, the costume 
of which I always considered frightful till I beheld it displayed on persons 
so attractive as those of Lady Jocelyn, Lady Ormonde, Mrs. Hope, with 
numberless others, to whose strangely altered’ faces I could scarcely as- 
sign a name. 

Nothing will persuade me, however, that the period thus simulated, 
ever really exhibited so gorgeous a show of luxury as the mere represen- 
tation of it on which | . During the lapse of the last century, 
Goloonda has been hourly yielding up treasures, and the fishers of 


Orums and mines of the producing new gems of wondrous 
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i; And how brightly did ss amid the enhancing white- 

those powdered locks, or the folds of those rich brocades or cloths 

Sehd eddedioen toc: len even to rustle as one passed ! 

. yo a first glance of admiration, however, elicited by the magic 
the 


ee 


of 
uence of the scene, it was neither those fair faces nor the perfect suc- 
of t to endow them with new graces that occupied my 
attention. To my shame be it spoken, I thought only of myself! Ha- 
rassed by the apprehension evinced throughout the preparations for the 
ball by my mother-in-law and her daughters, lest I should not do them 
honour on an eanrnz a se I Pe not divert getiotion from 
the ies of my pink and green ue, or the lustre of m 
 exerabren.Japrde the frst time in my life. all I sought in ‘hee 
resplendent rooms, was a mirror in which I might survey my own person, 
t was not till 1 reached the gallery that my vanity was fully gratified. 
Having made my way thither, on Arthur’s arm, on pretence of wishing 
to see the queen emerge from the dancing room after the first minuet, 
unspeakable was my triumph when I saw advance to meet me a figure 
which was as that of the heiress of the House of Trevor stepped 
from her frame, and perceived that the quivering light of a certain 
jewelled stomacher and aigrette, and the glistenimg richness of the 
ing, enhanced by quillings of old points, were mere reflections in 
the opposite glass! Though tired to death, and eager for a seat, | had 
not courage to forsake the beauteous figure I was surveying, by placing 
myself on the bench below the glass. I would hear of nothing but 
a turn in the gallery, where, on pretence of admiring the showy belles 
and beaux ranged m rows along the wall, many a scarcely furtive glance 
did I cast towards the mirrors, reproducing the scene. I was dying to 
judge of the effect of the rouge and patches which, for the first time, 
adorned my face. The spirit of Lady Barbara's coquetry seemed to 
have taken possession of me. 

And of all earthly intoxications, what so bewildering as the intoxica- 
tion of vanity ? Weeks given to the preparation of my dress—days to the 
study of the most becoming movements assorted with it—and hours to 
attiring myself in its complicated draperies, had so excited my spirits, 
that on witnessing the triumphant success of my labours, I lost sight of 
every other object in the world 

In no other manner can I account for my preposterous conduct, or my 
strange inconsistency in accepting with glee the proposition of Lady 
Sophia Trevor, that I should fill in her mother’s minuet the place of 
Lady Clanstephen, who, not yet arrived, was supposed to be detained by 
the unpunctuality of Louise. Conscious that I had not forgotten my 
school-day lessons from Madame Michau, | was enchanted by the pros- 
pects of becoming the mark of general observation. The original owner 
of the pink and green sacque could not have been more contemptibly 


I saw that Trevor did not wish me to dance, yet I persisted—persisted 
though my partner was to be Mary Herbert’s brother—the only one of 
the former pretendants to my hand, against whose future acquaintance 
Arthur ever took exception. 

“Lord Herbert is the only one of them who really loves you—loves 
you as I do—loves you for yourself,” he said. “For both your sakes, 


gE 


for all our sakes—better that the intirnacy should end.” 
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‘And it has ended. No communication ever passed ssed between us from the 
ras ny mariage—excep distant bee ae wre see e world 
re 4 in arate even Dee moment, the Patria fia hys- 


il 





“Herbert is at all times one of the finest young men in England. But 
never did I see him look so noble or so distinguished, as in the dress 
of'a Knight of the Golden Fleece, which he wore on the present occa- 
sion: And yet I never saw him so little like himself. Instead of his 
usual grave reserve, his head appeared as much turned as my own by, the 
leyity of the night. There was an affectation of triumph in his air as 
he took me from my husband’s arm and led me to my place opposite the 
queen and court. 

I fancied—it might be fancy—that.a murmur of general admiration 
arose when the full-toned orchestra struck up for our minuet. Of course 
I only shared the applause with Mary Herbert and my sisters-in-law. 
But at the moment my vain heart suggested that every eye was fixed 
upon myself; under which impression I grew sadly con My con- 
fusion, indeed, must have been evident to all. For Lord Herbert in- 
stantly to whisper words of encouragement; and the first time the 
figure of the minuet enabled him to take my hand, he had the audacity 
to press it, precisely as when in our days of courtship, he made me the 
offer of his own. 

But mine was not, as then, withdrawn. Without making a scene, it 
would have been impossible ; and every time the figure again brought us 
together, in spite of the indignant and reproving expression of my coun- 
tenance his offence was renewed. In the last figure, when the cavalier 
takes for the moment both the hands of his partner, he seized upon mine 
with an ardour and impetuosity which, I feared, must be as perceptible 
to the whole room as it was embarrassing to myself. 

I resolved of course, the moment the concluding ¢ourtesy of the mi- 
nuet set me at liberty, to rejoin my sisters-in-law, and go in search of 
Arthur, without exchanging either a look or word with my presumptuous 
partner. But how was this to be done? Lady Sophia and her sister 
were dancing with favourite partners, with whom they instantly made 
off to the tearoom; and even Lady Mary was too much engrossed by 
her handsome Highland cavalier, to do more than reply to my inquiries 
“whether she had seen Lord Trevor,” that he was “ waltzing in the 
gallery with Countess Dietrichstein.” 
oan spoke with an arch smile; as if aware that I had been taxing 

vor the ing evening with his excessive admiration of the Aus- 
trian iablaliasom: arity 

What was to be done? There I stood in the centre of that immense 
ball-room, looking very awkward and very silly—embarrassée de ma 
contenance, as the French say; and on finding a second royal minuet 
about to commence, not daring to cross the room alone, I was only too 
glad to accept Lord Herbert’s arm to lead me to my place. 

But where was my place, every seat was occupied, and Lord Trevor 
dancing! Provoking as was the smile with which Lord Herbert pointed 
out this to my notice, as he quietly mingled with the throng moving to- 
wards the refreshment-room, as though it were our only resource, I had 
no choice but to be acquiescent, 









The on ns near me with whom I was the least acquai 
the ah F St ichaels, Lady Castlemoat's pol ay 
ere me with, the, utmost coldness, and on the present occasion 
chilled 'm almost to tears by her stiff bow; and two or young n 

who smiled significantly at Herbert as we passed, I even made a second 
pt to,join Lady Sophia, on finding my arm fondly me ye 
that of my partner, But she not only shrugged her shoulders as J ap- 
proached her; but whispered something ty pi Edwin, on whose arm 
she was leaning, about manque d'usage, which, I am certain, applied to 





. . 


me. 

“What was I to do ?—I now see clearly what I ought to have done, 
But the intoxication of the hour prevailed. Stung to the soul by the 
neglect of my husband and the impertinence of his family, I nerved my 
courage—I subdued my repugnance—resolved to act as I had seen others 
act under similar circumstances. 

“They have chosen me to be Lady Barbara for to-night, and Lady 
Barbara I will be!” I thought, still straining my head to overlook the 
crowd, in the vain hope that Arthur might remember to come and fetch 
me, and be following us through the throng. Alas! Not a vestige of 
him! From a distance, the air of the ay P ween a was os ag 
gaged, pursued me, like a guilty thought; till, piqued and morti I 
went dita sat down in a ome of the mi dl with Lord Her- 
bert, so faint that I could hardly stand. 

At length, I discerned afar off, the magnificent emeralds of the 
countess; and though the intervening crowd prevented my seeing who 
was her partner, the expression of Lord Herbert's face, who was at that 
moment addressing me, told me, plainer than words, that it was no other 
than my husband. I could scarcely breathe ! 

While waiting for the carriage that evening to repair to Buckingham 
Palace, Lady Castlemoat had amused herself with instructing me half in 
jest, half earnest, in the use of a curious old racoco fan, painted. on 
vellum (as it is supposed by Miguard), which she taught me to manceuvre 
with the coquettish graces in which Lady Barbara (to whom it originally 
belon be said to have excelled. Now or never was the moment to 
turn the lesson to account! In the belief that Arthur was approaching 
me I strove to retaliate upon him by replying with a hollow laugh to the 
eompliments of Lord Herbert ; flirting my gorgeous fan as I listened 
with the affectations of a practised coquette. I was heartily ashamed of 
myself all the while! But the influence of the pink and green sacque re- 
mained paramount. 

Whether my agaceries touched the feelings of Arthur, I cannot guess, 
Those of Lord Herbert they certainly did; ae by degrees, he became so 
empressé in his homage, that I had nothing left fo 
same tone, or abjure his acquaintance for ever. 

Better if I had !—Instead of which, on hearing some foolish person. 
near me utter exclamatory remarks, concerning the beauty of the 
eountess, I accepted his proposal that we should join the quadrille form-. 
ing in the gallery. 

Oh, Lady Barbara, Lady Barbara! If for your sins on earth you are 
“‘ doomed for a certain time to walk the night,” or rather dance the 
night, why select my poor little innocent person wherein to insinuate. 
yourself for the performance of your pars to the utter injury of my, 

or life ! 


reputation—perhaps of my happmess 


r it but to reply in the 
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amused and half indignant. But a beautiful girl was now han 
his arm; on whom he bestowed far more attention than onus,‘ 
Seer Miss — nor aaa, 
Melee te ait mew Eel “bes eee Case 
them no longer! ‘ geied 3 
soutinigians:t purscned tah any omtthermeethhperk wile. eke 
i my emotion was only too Even 
: he conclusion of the 


Arthur perceived it, and was alarmed. For before 
» he walked away. 

You are ill!” whispered Lord Herbert in the tenderest tones. “ For 
Heaven's sake, allow me to fetch you a of water.” 

“No, no!” I said. “The heat of the room is too much for me. I 
will not wait for Lady Castlemoat’s departure, who, as a chaperon, must 
stay till the end. You must do me the favour to call the carriage.” 

ithout a word of remonstrance, he conducted me down stairs 
with tender care to the cloak-room; where I remained while he executed 
my commission. In a few minutes he hurried back, and while the cry 

“Lady Trevor’s carriage stops the way,” resounded from the vesti- 


bule, he rather than led me down the steps leading into the hall, 
through the file of rooms in attendance; and in a moment I found my- 
self in the carriage. Surrounded by yeomen of the and startled 


by the shouting of the footmen in waiting, I hurried m, without notici 
that it ceo sis my own loa ioe Lady Castlemoat’s family- 
coach ! 

It mattered little, so that I was conveyed home. Lord Herbert had 
eg taken his sister's, seeing that mine was not to be found ; and 
ong before I reached Grosvenor-square, I was so drowned in tears— 
tears long repressed, and now a night welcome relief—that I had no 
— to ree on a — ads a 

underin ock, an steps of the carriage wn apprised 
me that we we dowre f and hieiy cancion to dry my eyes and — 
my emotions from the servants in attendance, and the crowd that began 
to gather when the carriage stopped, I rushed into the house the moment 
the door was nor till 1 was fairly in thehall, did I notice the 
absence of the fat old family porter, or that the lamps streaming over 
the marble pavement, and red baize doors thrown open for me to 
pass, were Rass of another house than that of my father-in-law ! 

Starting back, I was about to explain my mistake to the astonished 
servants by whom I had been admitted, and return to the carriage. But 
already I it driving off! The hall-door was daedy\-the chain 

. And instead of servants in attendance, I saw only Lord Herbert, 
who must have accompanied the carriage—seated either with the coach- 
" eouiaal ith d d indignati | I had 

with wonder and indignation, not power to’ resist 
when he conducted me into an apartment on the queda Bice, diml 
a a rr aie acne tatiayrme Pr a oF me to repose myself. 
to procure my carriage, and afraid lest 1 should become seriously 
indisposed at the palace, he had brought me, he said, to the house of a 
relative in Eaton-square, where he was every moment ing Lady 
reg ep a mR eg Lord Trevor was apprised of my 
illness, and would doubtless soon make his appearance. 
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\ (Never shall.I forget. the oppression of ‘breath that overcame me as I 
listened: to this explanation, evidently a mere subterfuge!- I tried to-ex- 
press my indignant ings; but not a word could I utter. > weial 

I donot wonder you feel indisposed, dearest Lady. Trevor,” he said, 
profiting by my embarrassment to take a seat beside me on the sofa upon 

which | hadgunk. “It is easy for an honourable man to conceive your 
disgust at being required to appear in presence of your sovereign in the 
costume of a woman who was a disgrace to the age in which she lived. 
In her lifetime Lady Barbara Trevor was an object of terror and hatred 
to the obscure man on whom, in a fit of caprice, she bestowed her here- 
ditary nobility and vast possessions. Never weary of upbraiding the un- 
happy soldier of fortune distinguished by her choice, her shameless im- 
aie fully justified his repentance of the ambitious marriage which 
served only to confer nobility on his heirs. : 

« And was such a woman,” he continued, modulating his voice to a 
more tender key, as he endeavoured to take my hand, “ was such a wo- 
man the only model that could be found for the imitation of the gentlest, 
fairest, and most virtuous of her sex ?” 

Alarmed beyond expression, I started from my seat, and with my face 
crimson with Sinan and the pulses throbbing in my temples, rushed to- 
wards the door. Jt was locked! perhaps from without! but with super- 
natural ar, I burst it open,—tore ‘myself from his grasp,—and, 

ided only by the glimmering light emitted by the half open door 
of the room 1 had quitted, groped my way along a dark passage leading 
from the hall, where the lamps were a Be extinguished. 

As in the corridor of a country-house, bed-rooms opened on either 
side. I tried several doors, but all were fast. At length, hearing the 
footsteps of Lord Herbert close upon me, I rushed with such force upon 
a door as end of the passage that it yielded, almost with a crash, to 

“my attack. 

iaige of my amazement! In the centre of the room stood my hus- 
band,’ quietly removing from his shoulder the Order of the Bath he had 
worn that evening in the costume of Sir Harry Chamberlain. 

“‘ What in the name of Heaven, Minnie, are you doing here !” cried he. 
But on perceiving that I was closely followed by Lord Herbert, his 
voice changed from an intonation of wonder to that of rage. What he 
uttered I dare not transcribe ; but the insulting and coarse rejoinder of 
Lord Herbert, so much at variance with his usual deportment, seemed 
fully to justify the increasing fury of my husband. 

t any other moment, my first impulse would have been to throw my- 

self into the arms of Arthur and denounce the vile treachery by which I 

had been misguided. But in his present. mood I dared not. Both he 

and Lord He bert were actuated, by sentiments so strange, so ungovernable, 

and so frantic, that I trembled on perceiving that my husband still wore 

- ror, and that the hand of Lord Herbert was already on the hilt of 
e. 

How is it that, at such moments, some women become endowed with 
an instinctive eloquence, more powerful than strength ; while others re- 
main meek, weak, and helpless—helpless as I was, as I stood 
and wringing my hands between those who were thirsting for other’s 

And in another moment that blood was drawn. On my husband's 
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command to his rival to quit the room, Lord Herbert rushed 

like a madman. ste rat ar I stir to interpose between 

At that crisis of horror, had millions of human lives depended upon 
could not have uttered a single shriek. 

heard the clash of swords. I saw the bright steel flash, as Lord Her- 

blind with rage— But no! I cannot write it. In another second 

on the floor beside the bleeding body of my husband, im- 

him, like the distracted Belvidera, to speak to me, though it were 

it were but a curse, and pressing my quivering lips 

is clammy forehead—to his cold cheek—to his fixed and lustreless 


Ad sob burst from m ressed heart, as suddenly a warmer 
i a mie es wa jeoashliagy Senile were in those of 
another. Believing myself to be again assailed by Lord Herbert, I 
snatched them furiously away; when lo! my ears were greeted by a 
joyous, ringing laugh, and on unclosing my eyes, which I had averted 
from the scene of horror, they rested upon my unfortunate maid, stand- 
ing by my bedside, holding over her arm the pink and green sacque, full 
trimmed, and ready to be tried‘on. -And oh! what joy to find myself in 
my cheerful bedroom at Trevor Court, with the sun of a May morning 
shining full into the room ! 

“1 have been waiting breakfast for you these ten minutes,” cried 
Arthur, pressing to his lips the hand I no longer withdrew, “but I will 
not ask you what detained you. Wilson tells me she has been so 
finishing your costume that she has allowed you to oversleep yourself. 
And what a shocking nightmare you have had !” 

“Take away that horrible dress, and never let me hear the name of 
Lady Barbara Trevor again,” I cried, unable to repress my tears of self- 
gratulation on “oe my terrible ordeal only a dream. ‘“ You must,— 
indeed you must, find some pretext for our absenting ourselves from the 
ball !” 

“ But my mother—think of my father and mother’s indignation !” re- 
monstrated Arthur, who had been examining with provoking complacency 
my beautiful dress. 

Even that consideration, however, did not suffice to reconcile me to the 
pink and green sacque. Anda few days afterwards I was enabled to sug- 
in om for remaining quietly in the country which the ibe 

ily kindly admitted to be valid. All my previous ennui, all my rest- 
less nights were accounted for. “ An heir to the house of all the Trevors” 
is in prospect. 
“ air and perfect tranquillity” are luckily recommended by the 
family oracle in whom Lady Castlemoat has implicit confidence ; and 
though I have had sufficient self-command to entreat that Arthur will 
t_ by the invitation with which he had been honoured, he has decided 
in my opinion as judiciously as kindly) that he should find no pleasure in 
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the royal ball, now that the Red Riband has no chance of companionship 
And so we must trust to the ne and our friends for a clearer 


notion than my bewildering vision of—the Royal Ball. 











' LAZY CORNER; 
OR, 
BED VERSUS BUSINESS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNI. 
By Leien Honr. 


Reavers of the New Monthly Magazine probably do not require to 
be informed that Francesco Berni, one of the most popular wits and 
poets of Italy, flourished in the fifteenth century at the courts of Clement 
the Seventh and Alessandro de Medici. A tragical story used to be 
told of his having been poisoned by the latter, for refusing to perpetrate 
the same crime against the poisoner’s brother; but nobody now believes 
it. Berni was related to Cardinal Bibbiena, who wrote one of the earliest 
Italian comedies; but the cardinal, in spite of his comedy and his kins- 
manship, did nothing for him; and he got as little from his eminence’s 
nephew, his heir; he therefore entered the service of the pope's datary, 
which he ultimately quitted to reside on a small canonry he possessed at 
Florence, where he died after a life of ease and good-fellowship, varied 
with serious as well as lively studies. 

Berni was a real poet, grave as well as gay; but unfortunately he was 
thrown on one of the corruptest ages of Italy, and condescended to write 
many things unworthy of the finer part of his genius to amuse a dissolute 
nobility. He wrote such pure, unaffected Tuscan, and his manner in his 
lighter pieces was so exquisitely naive, full of those unexpected turns 
‘in which carelessness and significance meet, that although Pulci began it, 
and Marot and La Fontaine excelled in it in France, it was called after 
his name. among his countrymen, by whom it is still known asthe “ Ber- 
nesque” style. It had many followers who became celebrated, such as 
Casa, Molza, Firenzuola, Mauro, and others, most of them friends of his, 
and members of a club called Vine-Dressers ( Vignaiuoli), who each 
took the name of something in connexion with wine-making. They 
probably composed (next to our Elizabethan club at the “ Mermaid,”) 
the most brilliant assemblage of wits that Europe has seen, not excepting 
those of Charles the Second’s time, or the coteries of the Chaulieus and 
Chapelles. Voltaire profitted greatly by this style; and nobody needs 
“ be reminded what lustre it has received from the pen of Lord 

n. 
But the greatest and best work of Berni, after all, was his»moderni- 
' sation of Boiardo’s beautiful old poem, the “ Orlando Innamorato,” in 
which he exhibited a genius of the most solid description. Indeed it is 
@ production unique in the history of letters, having contested the palm 
of superiority with its original. The stanzas here attempted in English 
form part of the sixty-seventh canto of this work. Berni inserted them 
in the account of a Fairy Palace, in which the fine old poet had brought 
his knights together to lead a luxurious life of dancing and love-making. 
The remodeller introduces himself as a “certain Florentine,” living in 
the same age, and brought there for the same purpose of doing as he 
N 2 
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pleased (for that was the order of et gs Par éasure ‘was, not 
to dance, or trouble’ ‘himself with action of any kind, but/t/ lie in bed 
and do nothing, his brain and all his other faculties having, he'says, been 
worn out by eternal writing and ence, as secretary to the afore- 
said pope’s datary, a prelate whose office it was to date the'papal bulls, 
and to do a world of chancery business besides. Berni ‘was a man 
unfit for business of any kind, except to write poetry and ‘enjoy him- 
self; and accordingly he here gives a ludicrous account of his official 
toils, and the luxurious ‘revenge he took of them out of the very pro- 
stration of his powers. Some dull biographers have taken the cari- 
cature for a history of his actual way of life: whereas though it is 
not to be doubted that he could be lazy enough when he chose, he 
must have been any thing but a sluggard in ordinary, his company hav- 
ing been in the greatest request during the sprightliest period of Italian 
wit, besides his having been a visiter of divers cities, and re-written the 
whole of Boiardo’s poem, which is a long one. 

It has been sup , and I cannot help thinking justly, that Thomson 
owed the idea of his charming “ Castle of Indolence” to this fancy of 
Berni’s. Mr. Stewart Rose, in his abstract of the new “ Orlando Inna- 
morato” (p. xliv.), doubts whether the author of the “ Seasons” was 

ciently conversant with Italian poetry; but surely, whether he was 
conversant with it or not (and the probability, I should think, was the 
other way), he who had been intimate with so many scholars of all kinds, 
and who had also travelled in Italy himself, and could have required 
nothing but a hint for a fiction so congenial, might, or rather must, have 
heard of Berni often enough for such a result. 

Thomson, a notorious lier in bed, was fifteen years writing his ‘Castle 
of Indolence;” and he is said to have been seen in his garden at 
Richmond eating a peach off a tree with his hands in his waistcoat- 
pockets. I doubt if the big, but not corpulent Berni, ever went so far 
on the wrong side of activity as that. 


Amonc the rest a Florentine there came, 

A boon companion, of a gentle kin. 
I say a Florentine, although the name 

ad taken root some time in Casentin, 

Where his father wedded a fair dame, 

And pitch’d his tent. The place he married in 
Was call’d Bibbiena, as it is at present; 
A spot upon the Arno, very pleasant. 


Nigh to this place was Lamporecchio (scene 
Of great Masetto’s gardening recreations); 
There was our hero born ;—then, till nineteen, 
Bred up in Florence, not on the best rations; 
Then, it pleased God, settled at Rome; I mean, 
Drawn there by hopes from one of his relations; 
Who, though a cardinal, and Pope’s right arm, 
Did the poor devil neither good nor harm.* 


* This was the Cardinal Bibbiena aforesaid, who had been tutor to Leo X., and 
the 


great influence. He seems to have been fond of complimenting 
cahins of bis Ahadocty dine aotien @etheen He was very intimate 














































Bed versus Business. 


This great. man’s heir vouchsafed him then his grace, 

‘With:whom he fared as he was wont to fare; 
, Whence ing himself still in sorry case, 
ds Roenaneee , pa a look out elsewhere; 
earing people wish they had a 

With the good Datary of St. Petor's chair, 

A thing they talk'd of with a perfect. unction— 

Place get he did in that enchanting function. 


This was a business that he thought he knew; 

Alas! he found he didn’t know a bit of it ; 
Nothing went right, slave as he might, and stew; 

And yet he never, somehow, could get quit of it; 
The worse he did, the more he had to do; 

Desk, shelves, hands, arms, whatever could admit of it, 
Were always stuff’d with letters and with dockets, 
Turning his brains, and bulging out his pockets. 


Luckless in all, perhaps not worth his hire, 
He even miss‘d the few official sweets; 
Some petty tithes assign’d him did but tire 
His patience ; nil was always on their sheets. 
Now ’twas bad harvests, now a flood, now fire, 
Now dev’! himself, that hinder'd his receipts. 
There were some fees his due ;—God knows, not many; 
No matter;—never did he touch a penny. 


The man, with all that, was a happy man; 
Thought not too much; indulg’d no gloomy fit. 
Folks wish’d him well. Prince, peasant, artizan, 
Every one lov’d him; for the rogue had wit, 
And knew how to amuse. His fancy ran 
On thousands of odd things, on which he writ 
Certain mad waggeries in the shape of poems, 
With strange elaborations of their proems.* 


Choleric he was withal, when fools reproved him; 
Free of his tongue, as he was frank of heart; 
Ambition, avarice, neither of them mov’d him; 
True to his word, caressing without art; 
A lover to excess of those that lov'd him; 
Yet, if he met with hate, could play a part 
Which show’'d the fiercest he had found his mate : 


Still he was proner far to love than hate. 





with Ariosto, and therefore did nothing for him; as the great poet himself has inti- 
mated in his Satires. Nay, when Leo issued his bull, securing the property of the 
“Orlando Furioso” to its author, “ Dear Bibbiena,” says Ariosto, “expedited the 
matter for me—at my own expense.” 
“ Tl mio Bibiena 
Espedito m’ha il resto alle mie spese.” 

Vide the Satire addressed to his cousin Annibal Maleguccio. 

* Berni introduced a fashion among the wits, of writing on the most unpro- 
mising subjects, and showing how much could be made out of them. Among his 
themes were “ Praises of being in Debt,” “ Of the Plague,” &c. 














Lary Corner ; or, 


In he was big, yet tight and lean, ©) ©" (on T 
Hud to , thin legs, big nose, and a large face;' '/ 
Eyebrows which there was eee a between ; 
> pean mse 9 in such good case — 
That r eyes would scarcely have been seen; °' 
Had it been suffered to fe its place ; Mud 
But not approving beards to that amount; | 

The owner brought it to a sharp account. 


But, of all things, all servitude loath’d he; 
Why then should fate have wound him in its bands? 
Freedom seem'd made for him, yet strange to see, 
His lot was always in another's hands; 
His! who had always thirsted instantly 
To disobey commands, because commands ! 
Left to his own free will, the man was glad 
To further yours. Command him, he went mad. 





PUL ,t 
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Yet field-sports, dice, cards, balls, and such like courses, 
Things which he might be thought to set store by, 
Gave him but little pleasure. He liked horses; 
But was content to let them please his eye, 
Buying them squaring not with his resources; 
Therefore his semmum bonum was to lie 
Stretch’d at full length;—yea, frankly be it said, 
To do no single thing, and lie in bed. 


Twas owing all to that infernal writing. 
Body and brain had borne such grievous rounds 
‘ Of kicks, cuffs, floors, from copying and inditing, 
That he could find no balsam for his wounds, 
No harbour for his wreck, half so inviting 
As to lie still, far from all sights and sounds, 
And so, in bed, do nothing on God’s earth, 


But try and give his senses a new birth. 


Bed, bed’s the thing, by Heav'n! (thus would he swear) 
Bed is your only work ; your only duty. 
Bed is one’s gown, one’s slippers, one’s arm-chair, 
Old coat; you're not afraid to spoil its beauty. 
Large you may have it, long, wide, brown, or fair, 
Down- bed or mattrass, just it may suit ye; 
Then take your clothes off, turn in, aretehe lie double, 
Be but in bed, you're quit of earthly trouble. 


Borne to the fairy palace then, but tired 
Of seeing so much dancing, he withdrew 
Into a distant room, and there desired 
A bed might be set up, handsome and new, 
With all the comforts that the case required, 
Mattrasses huge, and pillows not sn 
Put here and there, in order that no ease 
Might be found wanting to cheeks, arms, or knees. 








Bed, versus Business. 


The bed was eight feet wide, lovely to see, er it 
Pam Seen to calamity; 
The. co hung 


in silken droops: 
It might have held six people easily, 
But he disliked to lie in bed by 


A large bed to himself ; —¢hat was his notion; 
With room enough to swim in, like the ocean. 


In this retreat there join’d him a good soul, 
A Frenchman, one who had been long at court, 
An admirable cook; though, on the whole, 
His gains of his deserts had fallen short. 
For him was made, cheek, as it were, by jowl, 
A second bed of the same noble sort, 
Yet not so close, but that the folks were able 
To set between the two a dinner-table. 


Here was served up on snow-white table-cloths, 

Every the daintiest possible comestible 

In the French taste (all others being Goths), 
Dishes alike delightful and digestible ; 

Only our scribe chose syrups, soups, and broths, 
The smallest trouble being a detestable 

Bore, into which not ev’n his dinner led him ; 

Therefore the servants always came, and fed him. 


Nothing at these times but his head was seen; 
The coverlet came close beneath his chin; 
And then, from out the bottle or tureen, 
They filled a silver pipe, which he let in 
Between his lips, all easy, smooth, and clean, 
And so he fill’d his philosophic skin: 
For not a finger all the while he stirr’d; 
Nor, lest his tongue should tire, scarce utter’d word. 


The name of that same cook was Master Pierre:* 
He told a tale well, something short and light. 
Quoth scribe, “‘ Those people that keep dancing there, 
Have little wit.” Quoth Pierre, “ You're very right.” 
And then he told a tale, or humm’d an air, 
Then took a sup of something, or a bite, 
And then he turn’d himself to sleep ; and then 
Awoke and eat; and then he slept again. 





* He is called Maestro Pier, and Piero Buffetto (Buffet) in Berni’s miscella- 
neous poems, and appears to have been well known. Our author, besides other 
pieces, addressed to him one in praise of Aristotle, in which he laments that the 
great philosopher, among the other marvels of his genius, had not benefited man- 
kind with a treatise on cookery. 


“Oh Dio, che crudelta! che non compose 
Un Speette sopra la cucina, 
Tra l'infinite sue miracolose.” 
“ Good God! how cruel in him not to write 
Some little work concerning cookery, 
*Mongst all the wonders of his thoughtful might!” 
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Sonnet to Miranda. 


This was their mode of living, day by day ; 
’Twixt food and sleep their moments softly spun ; 


took no note of time and tide, not ; 
east, fast, or working-day, they held all one ; 
Never di one 8 Say ; 
Never bell; never were told of dun. 
It was particularly understood, 


No news was to be brought them, bad or good. 


But. above all, wo writrinG was known there, 
No pen and ink, no pounce-box—oh, my God ! 
Like toads and snakes we shunn’d ’em, like despair, 
Like death, like judgment, like a fiery rod ; 
So green the so dire the memories were, 
Left by thatrack of ten long years and odd, 
Which tore out of his very life and senses 
The most undone of all amanuenses. 


One more thing I may note, that made the day 
Pass well; one custom, not a little healing ; 
Which was, to look above us, as we lay, 
And count the spots and blotches in the ceiling : 
Noting what shapes they took to, and which way, 
And where the plaster threaten’d to be peeling ; 
Whether the spot looked new, or old or what; 
Or whether "twas, in fact, a spot or not. 


a! 





SONNET TO MIRANDA. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, 


How fair and lovely on her virgin leaf 

Yon blushing rose—the queen of every flower— 
Breathes her sweet spirit in the summer hour, 
And seems to mourn her bright reign is so brief! 
Oh ! come Miranda! share her tender grief, 
Gather the blooming beauty from her bower ! 
So on thy breast with soft reviving power 

She still may reign of every flower the chief. 
Blest be that hand! ungathered she had died— 
Wasting her fragrance on the chilly night 

And unenjoyed. So fades Love’s purple light, 
Deep veiled in maiden majesty and pride ; 

But thron’d with beauty in those heaven-lit eyes 
And beaming smiles his pure flame never dies. 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


How bless’d are we that are not simple men. 
WINTER'S TALE. 


Cuap. I. 
MY FIRST TOUR. 


Departure from England—Struggle with Feelings—Hardihood of British Tars 
—Nautical Terms—Sea-gulls—Shrimps—The Nore Light—Anecdote—De- 
termination to rough it—Sea-sickness—Inhumanity of the Steward— Reflec- 
tions—The Goodwin Sands—Boatswain’s Mate—The Harbour of Calais— 
The Douaniers—Inquisitorial Treatment—Interposition of a Royal Com- 
missioner—The Passport—Erroneous Description of my Person—Dessin’s 
Hotel—The Femme-de-Chambre—Sabots—A Reverie—George the Fourth 
—Four-post Beds unknown to the French—My Apartment—Preparations 
for Supper—Frogs not the ordinary Food in France—Champagne—My 
new Friend—Opinion of the French as a Nation—Hats rarely worn in 
France—Historical Recollections—Contrasts—Heroes and Traitors—The 
Cathedral—Vandyke’s chef d’auvre —Critical Considerations—Statue of the 
Virgin—Curious Anecdote—Impregnability of Calais—English Boarding- 
schools— Number of Dogs in France—The alleged Reason— French Mutton 
—Tyrants public Benefactors—Fishermen and Women—Costume—Smok- 
ing in France—The Cafés—Café Marin—Splendid Painting— Decorations 
—State of Society in France. 


Calais, July 3, 1845.—I am at length in a foreign land! My feet 
for the first time press the soil of the enemies of my native country! I 
have traversed the ocean, and the waves have bounded beneath me “ like a 
steed that”—did not “ know its rider,” for, I must confess the fact, I was 
exceedingly sick. My emotions were, nevertheless, sublime; there was 
much to make me think and feel deeply! I had left behind me—an 
only mother; “from the breast maternal,” was I, as Byron says, “ weaned 
at once for ever;” the friends of my youth were no longer around to 
cheer me; the companions of my infancy greeted my sight no more. I 
was like the weed 


Flung from the rock on ocean’s breast to sail, , 
Where’er the surge might sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail ; 


but fortunatety the wind, though “ fresh,” as the mariners term it, was 
fair, and our helmsman, a gallant fellow, of whom his country and his 
owners might be justly proud, had frequently made the: voyage from 
London to Calais; our barque too was trim, and crank, and taut, and 
scudded swiftly athwart the brine, leaving no trace of her prow upon its 
unwrinkled surface! 

It is surprising how much knowledge may be acquired in a few hours, 
if the mind is resolved to grasp it. Thrown upon my own resources, 
with a sense of desolation stirring at my heart, I determined to wrestle 
with my emotions, and sternly banishing from my memory the remem- 
brance of “my home and native shore,” I steadily, I — manfully, 
addressed myself to the task of gaining information, the true end and 
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ject of all travel. It was thus, in a short time, I became a proficient 
i een eee Saree earn Oe See ee in 
region, under all circumstances of adversity or peril. As I 
the orlop-deck of the noble steamer, or leant over the larboard 
il, in earnest converse with the second in’ command, I quickly 
how wide is the difference between the salt-water sailor, and the 
shore-going landsman, and I knew at once how to estimate them accord- 
ingly. “ How delightful,” as my new friend confidentially remarked, 
“how delightful it was to observe the daring fellows, when reefing the 
jib-boom, haul aft the braces, and bend the weather topping-lift, while 
vy seas broke over the lee counter, and strained the starboard bin- 
] ea 
It is this that swells the bosom when we think of the victories of the 
Nile and Trafalgar, it is this that makes every Englishman rejoice in 
oo countryman of Nelson ! 
ile sheering-to in the latitude of Woolwich, we for the first time saw 
“the wild sea-mew,” the Larus cachinnator, I believe, of Linnzus, 
and the apparition of that bird of storms came fraught with images of 


Horrid climes, where Chloe’s tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o’er the troubled deep ; 


and I could not gaze upon these wave-iost wanderers, save with feelings 
of the d t interest as they Yee in the blue ether, or sought their 
prey amid the oozy sedge, which at low water is distinctly visible along 
the Kentish coast for several maritime leagues. 

We passed the reach of Erith without danger, and were soon gazing 
our last upon the mill-crowned height of Gravesend, where the river ap- 
peared to me of a singularly turbid hue, such as the “yellow Tiber,” 
may be supposed to be. I was informed that this was owing to the mul- 
titude of shrimps with which these waters abound, and this certainly 
must be the case, if, as I am confidently assured, the outward bound 
fleets of Indiamen which we saw lying here, head to wind, with springs 
on their cables, ready to slip out to sea, always anchor apeak of Graves- 
end to lay in their stock of this delicate fish, which, with the bread and 
butter of, Great Britain, constitutes the greatest luxury of the idolatrous 
native of the plains of Hindostan! 

Our voyage had hitherto been prosperous and cheering, nor was it till 
the mouth of the Medway loomed faintly under our lee scuppers, and the 
majestic Nore came first in sight, that my nerves acknowledged the 
influence of the heaving swell of ocean, But, before 1 advert to what 
Shakspeare, whose tar-like mind could embrace every theme, calls “the 
worst of our sea-sorrows,” I must mention a pleasing anecdote which 
was related to me by the weather-beaten boatswain’s-mate, as he sat be- 
tween the flooks of the best-bower anchor, heaving the deep-sea lead. 

“That ’ere,” said he, in his plain, unvarnished language, as he ob- 
served me wistfully upon solitary craft which protects our in- 
terests at the Nore, “ ere vessel as you sees painted red, stem and 
wd have heard iy” J sopiod, malig, plonsd 

“ it,” I replied, smi with the hardy. ener 
man’s frankness; ‘but it was never my good fortune to see it before.” 

it.” 
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) What was:his:observation, my brave fellow?” Tinquired:) ||» 10 )%9)<o 
i 4. Why this ‘ere light had gone adrift: in a gale o’ wind, and’ was 
blowed somewheres into the North Seas afore ever she could bring up; and 
the Scotchman seeing her a comin’ down end on, sung out to know what 
ié-was. | ‘Iam the Nore Light,’ shouted out t’other. ‘Then,’ says’the 
er ‘if you're the Nore Light, why the hull don’t you stay at 


Nore—nobody wants you in these parts.’ 
| This little trait of r, notwi ing the unpolished dialect of 
the narrator, amused me infinitely, and after in 


g a gratui 
the bronzed veteran, I at once entered it in my table-book, poner 
aft I leisurely trod my way to the bows, carefully holding on by the 
nels as the vessel began to lurch on her beam-ends, a smart = 
SiiDionatninahithdonige Inns enghdnalshies I did so in good time, for the 
motion became now exceedingly unpleasant, and I was glad to seat my- 
self quietly to windward of one of the paddle-boxes, a position in which I 
was told by the captain's steward, I should find myself very comfortable 
in the event of my being sick. I fear, however, | must have misunder- 
stood him, for I afterwards found the spray and other things extremely 
inconvenient, but as it is not in my nature to succumb to di ties, and 
as my fixed determination is, while on my travels, invariably to “ rough 
it,” I declined the invitation of several passengers—evidently land-lubbers 
the nature of their remarks—to go to the opposite side of the vessel. 
en we were off Margate, a heavy sea at that time running, and the 
steamer being evidently in stays, by the stiffness with which she pitched 
and tossed, the steward came to ask me to go below to dinner. | am 
not habitually cruel, but still think that the punishment of keel-hauling 
has been prematurely abolished in the naval service of land; that 
steward, had my will prevailed, should certainly have been after 
the keel until we reached this port. To my faint and dejected refusal, he 
replied with even more than a grin, as he repeated the injurious 
sition, saying “it would do me .” I cannot enter into any er 
detail ; let it suffice that the hateful malady was triumphant. 

“It is paying dearly for going to France,” I ejaculated, between each 
throe of agony, “but like borough, Nelson, and Wellington, who, 
they tell me, were always sea-sick, I know how to suffer for my — : 
This patriotic sentiment was my only consolation, as in imagination I be- 
held the “‘ravening salt sea shark” gliding noiselessly and with out- 
stretched jaws beneath the vessel's bulwarks, or, in imagination also, 
heard the rustling pinions of the albatross as she soared above the main+ 
top, and flapped See wings heavily over my abandoned corse ! 

The day drew to a close ;—Earl Godwin’s fatal beacons already illu- 
mined the main, and were left, like stars, to twinkle in solitude, when 
another light was descried, which the experienced mariners declared in- 
dicated our proximity to the port of Calais. Their words awoke new 
life within me,—I aroused myself from the which had enthralled 
me, and supporting myself on a marlin-spike which lay upon the deck, I 
gazed in the direction in which they pointed. ) 

“What cheer, my hearty?” exclaimed the boatswain’s mate, as he 
passed me, rolling his quid and twitching up his trousers, “luff while 
you can, that ere’s the mounseer’s country, hard-a-port, helm’s a-lee,” and 
with an expressive gesture of his thumb and outstretched fingers, as if he 
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were bidding defiance to France, he disappeared behind. ther gangway. 
pinnate Bienes orem I now. recognised .the truth of my 
family motto, “Fortune favours. the bold,” and buttoning, 
across my chest, I fal the Briton within me 1 Bel th the 
of haughty France. 
may examine my carpet bag,” I cried, ‘but if they venture to 


touch m n this stro t arm— 
T should have finished Teomoree Libel sea je then been run 


against by two or three men with a coil of which they carried in 
readiness to cast on the jetty, for we had silently made our way between 
the piers of Calais, the silver moon which had just risen, lighting us on 
wy wa 

ne naturally anxious about my baggage, I desired the steward im- 
wt y to nh portmanteau up-stairs, —I mean upon deck,—and 
with 14 4 carpet pag} ‘4 one hand, and ticket in the other, = to go 
ashore, but was informed—I thought somewhat rudely—by the captain, 
that I must “leave my traps aboard, and go with these ere gentlemen to 
the custom ’us,” and, as he spoke, he pointed to some sinister-looking 
men attired in a dark kind of uniform, whose presence at once convinced 
me that I was now indeed in the land of “slavery and wooden shoes.” 

With a swelling heart, but a proud and determined countenance, I 
obeyed the mandate, and proceeded under the escort of a body of 
douaniers,—a corps of light-armed soldiery raised by Napoleon at ae 
period of his threatened invasion,—to a hovel that nevis near the famous 
gate immortalised in Sir Thomas Lawrence's celebrated picture. Here | 
was narrowly eyed by several dark-looking repulsive personages, who, 
however, reading Bnitish valour in my haughty gaze, and in the close 
compression of my lips, refrained from offermg me the indignity of per- 
sonal search ; but the following inquisitorial questions were unhesitatingly 
put to me: 

“Quel nom, monsieur ?” 

I threw a withering glance on the man, but calmly replied, 

** Jolly Green.” 

* Trés bien, Monsieur JoliGrin! A quel hétel allez vous ?” 

I must here observe that at this stage of the interrogatory, an official 
— deputed by the ee of the royal commissioners, 
—(the French name, “ commissionaire,” very nearly resembles the En- 
glish one), perceiving that my knowledge of e language was imperfect, 
ee interposed and translated the question, at the same time suggest- 

e hotel, of M. Dessin, where, I understood, he resided himself. My 
0 ficial friend, whose kindness, I may add whose goodness of heart, I 
shall ever Sainember, then amiably volunteered to show me the way to 
the hétel, and, to relieve me from the embarrassment which a stranger 
always feels when cast mas a foreign shore, undertook to get my bag- 
Fren safely through the i ore ams (called “ Za Douane” in 
), and also took of my passport to convey it to the muni- 

pal authorities. 


a must confess that by this last act he relieved aan mind from 
weight that had at intervals severely a me during the voyage, for 


I was conscious that the d escription rson was not stated 
in the passport, having sttanirde coud (by the aid of Tibbins’s 
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pocket:dictionary) previous to my being prostrated b sickness. “It Was 
not from ‘arly intentional scepter on my part but the ese wt 
reduced my it'to writing in Poland-street before my departure, 

e ‘and so’ very fast that I had not time to tell him any thing 
myself, except that I was, as he said, “five feet two, and twenty-three 
years-old,” and I certainly *, he must have been looking at or 
thinking of somebody else when he wrote down, “ Hair, chesnut ; fore- 
head, round ; eyebrows, chesnut ; eyes, chesnut ; nose, middling; chin, 
round ; ‘face oval ; complexion, ditto.” 

“Now; as'far as I am able to form an opinion,—for, they say, one is 
never a good Judge of one’s own likeness,—this is rather nearer my de- 
scription :—Hair, flaxen ; forehead, rather rosy ; eyebrows, light; eyes, 
ofa light blue, inclining to green ; nose, no¢ aquiline ; chin, dim ed— 
(my mother prided herself always on that) ; face, expansive ; complexion, 
florid. I flatter myself that this is not only a more correct portraiture, 
but has more in it of the characteristics of a brave and free-born Briton 
whose ancestors fought and bled on the field of Crécy, Poitiers, and 
but rio, I will restrain my sense of triumph, though, like the man who stood 
with Dr. Johnson on the plains of Marathon, I could not but feel my 
patriotism grow stronger while gazing upon the ramparts of Calais! 

| The moon was shining bright in the eavens as, accompanied by my 
friendly guide, I traversed the broad market-place of—what Shakspeare 
truly calls,‘ this ancient and fish-like” town, and advanced with eager 
footsteps to Dessin’s hotel, where, as my companion informed me, the 
immortal Yorick wrote his “ Sentimental Journey.” As we neared the 
portal, whose vast and gloomy arch seemed yawning to receive the wave- 
worn traveller, Hypolite,—for such was my new friend called,—moved 
briskly forward, and seizing an iron handle attached to a heavy chain, 
rang forth a loud and stirring peal ; lights glittered in the corridors,— 
obsequious men came rushing forth, and, for the first time I beheld the 
face of woman in France! It was the femme de chambre, and her 
name, as I gathered from those around me, was Mademoiselle Rose. 
With a graceful, winning smile she approached, and addressing me in my 
native language, though with a foreign accent, exclaimed, 

“ How you do, sare? Good bye! Very well thank you! Shall you 
want to go to bed ?” 

Monsieur will like some soppare,” interposed a young man with a 
large beard, wearing a jacket and very full plaited trousers, and holding 
a napkin in one hand. 

“ Supper!’ I murmured, “ yes;” for I remembered that I had had no 
dinner. * Yes, I will have some supper, but show me first to my 
chamber.” 

“Com dis way, sare,” said the charming soubrette—the term is, I 
think, correct—and by the clattering sound which echoed along the stone 
passage, I perceived that she wore a species of wooden slippers, called in 
the anguage of the country, sabots. ‘Though they seemed to fit very im- 
= y» I was struck by the ease and lightness with which she oat 
fore me, and fancy immediately drew for me a sketch of one of those 
charming scenes which I have no doubt, I shall shortly witness, where 
under the light and rustling foliage of the lime and poplar, the village 
maidens will dance with their enamoured swains to the sound of the rus- 
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tic stranger haply of his sorrows the ‘while! I was 
en Pee reverie into which I had fallen by nearly losing my foot- 
im consequence of the slipperiness of the tiles with which the 
was paved, but recovering myself wi assistance, I strode on 

tothe chamber-door, where the smili 
Voila, monsieur,” said she, as she threw the door wide open; “dis 
is de room his Majesty King Shorge was sleep im when he stop in 
I have always been much struck by the accounts which I have read of 
the ae es! of the sleeping apartments of various monarchs, and cer- 
tainly which George IV. occupied at M. Dessin’s hotel is a remark- 
able instance of the absence of ornament. As I now sit in it, and as I 
am now not aware that other travellers have described it, I write down 
from actual observation the manner in which it is furnished. et me 
beds are unknown in this country, but their place is supplied by others 
of a couch-like form, such as the antique Romans may be supposed to 
have me on: they are crowned with a canopy, from which oy ~ 
drapery, ing in a graceful sweep over each extremity. Beside the 
bed meaty pan. 9 circular table with a marble top, ove a is deposited 
the chandelle that — one to repose, and two classically-shaped chairs, 
on one of which is placed my pormanteau, complete the furniture of the 


ent. I must not, however, omit to mention a large pier-glass 
which stands above the chimney-piece. In this country there are no 
fenders or fire-irons, nor any grates in the fire-place, but dogs, I -under- 
stand, perform that duty, in a similar manner, no doubt, to that in which 
——_ are employed to roast meat in kitchens—though how it is ac- 


complished I am at present unable to conjecture. I should observe, that 
the floor of the room is laid down in red tiles, which at this season of 
the year a a pleasing coolness to the unstockinged feet. The di- 
mensions of the apartment and of the bed also are on rather a small 
seale, and how George IV., who was a large man, managed to accom- 
modate himself to them, I do not distinctly perceive; but the adventurous 
traveller, be he prince or peasant, must submit to slight inconveniences 
—so true it is that in our through life the even current of pros- 
perity . ever liable to be deformed by the rocks and shoals of ad- 
versity 

I now descended to the saloon to procure some , and the waiter 

ted to me the bill of fare, saying, that as it womens I must sup by 
the cart. To this I replied, that I should much prefer supping where I 
was. He smiled with a significant air, and explained that I must order 
what I wanted from the paper before me. Not being as yet perfectly 
master of the language of the country, I hesitated what to choose; at 
last I calmly iceved, “ Well, as I am in France, I suppose I cannot 
avoid it; bring me,” I added with emphasis, “ bring me some soup meager, 
a bottle of Champagne, and a nice dish ofrrogs !” 

“Comment, monsieur! Sacre-bleu! des grenouilles! Frogs! no- 
body eat frogs in dis ouse!” 

‘Not eat frogs!” I exclaimed; “why I thought they were the na- 
tional dish. I have always been given to understand that the French 
invariably dined on frogs.” 

** No, sare, the Frenchmen nevare eat frogs,” he returned, in a tone 
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of indignation; ‘‘but,” he resumed, softening as he saw astonishment 
‘imprinted 


‘on my countenance, “ you can have pigeons @ la-cra- 
ne anda bifteck, or a cold shickin; there is no soupe maigre—it is 
nota fast day.” 

“You me greatly,” I observed; “ neither soup meager nor 
frogs!. Well, I shall certainly publish that fact. Let me have the things 
you have, named, and the Champagne, That‘is to be had ?” 

Mert ee ne with a ao we have plenty of dat for 
de ish jen ey alwa — ith champagne;” and he left 
dasidetonaas sien Saenasion had acquired. 

(It.was not long before I was served, and all [ shall say with regard to 
my first. meal in a foreign land is, that whatever it was, it seemed par- 
tienlarly.good. I could have wished for the presence of my obliging 
friend to have shared it with me, but he had disa as soon as I en- 
tered the hotel, in his extreme politeness to go ook after m ° 
Lhad finished supper before he returned to inform me that, t ms 
influence with the government authorities, he had succeeded in procuring 
my things without examination, and that they were now in my bed- 
foom; at the same time he handed me my keys. ‘The least I could do 
by;way of requital was to order another bottle of Champagne: I had 
some difficulty in inducing him to sit down and share it with me, but he 
yielded at last, and a pleasanter or more gentlemanlike personage I have 
seldom conversed with. He seems to be intimately acquainted with the 
town, and has kindly placed himself at my disposition, and to show me 
all it contains that is worthy of observation. 

In this country there is certainly a great deal of attention paid to fo- 
reigners ; but, to be sure, I am in my rt particularly recommended 
to the civil and military authorities, as well as to all countries in alliance 
with France, who are strongly desired to give me assistance and protec- 
tion in case of need. It is no slight triumph for an Englishman to find 
that his character is thus esteemed! With this gratifying reflection I 
must. pause for the present. A new world is like an open book before 
me. Be it mine to interpret its pages! 

Dessin's Hotel, July 5th.—I was yesterday engaged in seeing the 
lions cf Calais, and familiarising myself with the Aovddian of the inha- 
bitants. My opinion of the French as a nation, is more favourable than 
I ome been led . anticipate ; “at as an eloquent writer justly remarks, 
“It is only by foreign travel that a true knowl of the idiosyncrasy 
of a fo ~ be attained.” I trust I have pain in mora 
‘ Thad passed a comfortable night in a small, but,—I must say, an ex- 
cellent bed—and at an early hour I rose, breakfasted on what the French 
call café au lait, and with my “ Tibbins” in my pocket for occasional 
reference, was ready at the hour appointed by Monsieur Hypolite, whose 
kind que I gladly recalled. t first thing I noticed when f got 
into the street was, that the French do not in general wear hats; as an 
instance of the fact, I may mention that Monsieur Hypolite had not got 
one; he wore a kind of cap instead, apparently fo of the skin of a 
seal, and ornamented with a broad band of gold lace—possibly a mark 
of official rank. I am of opinion that this circumstance may have its 
origin in the politeness which is so universal in this country, for the eap 
is more frequently in the hand, in bowing to an acquaintance, than on the 
head. But, whatever the cause, such is cndebtedly the case. 
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The first we proceeded to was the great market-square nearly in 
the centre of the town. It was here that the famous interview took 
between Pope Leo X. and Henry VIII., which procured for the latter the 
title of nder of the Faith, as the letters F. D. on the coinage of our 
native bead, squidienatly imply. As I gazed upon the vast arena, now 
filled with et-women, I pictured to myself the effect of the gorgeous 
scene, which might well be called the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
lamented the decay of worldly grandeur. On one side were the 

led on by the Sovereign Pontiff in his triple cowl and embroidered 
san benito, followed by a proud array of bare- cardinals and san- 
daled bishops, bearing the Oriflamme of Liberty in one hand and the 
keys of St. Peter in the other; while advancing to meet them came our 
own royal Harry, in hose of miniver and burgonet of samite, with spark- 
lin me and plumed gambesson, befitting a crowned king—supported 
sabe was by the free lancers and -mail-clad bowmen of the household 
brigade, under the command of the daring and impetuous Wolsey. 
Scenes like these are fixed upon the memory too indelibly ever to be 
effaced. How different a sight presented itself now! In lieu of armed 
knights and jewelled courtiers were piles of vegetables and mounds of 
fruit—the cabbage and the turnip-top—the carrot and the onion, sup- 
planted the crested pennon and the waving helm; and instead of the 
voice of the herald shouting, “ Largesse to the rescue,” was heard the 
cry of ‘‘ Hareng frais,” from the throat of the fisherwoman ! 

In this square, opposite the Hotel de Ville, or town-hall, are the mar- 
ble heads of the Cardinal Richelieu and the Duke of Guise, who were 
executed by order of Louise XV., for betraying the town to the 
Spaniards under the sanguinary Duke of Alva. We may draw from 
this a moral, that however successful treason may be for a day, justice 
sooner or later overtakes the unwary traitor! Here, too, is seen the 
statue of Eustache de Saint Pierre who saved the life of Queen Philippa 
at the battle of Crécy. All three were natives of Calais. 

The cathedral church of Notre Dame is an object. worthy of every 
Englishman’s attention; the architecture, as Hypolite observed to me, is 
of the early florid Norman,‘before the introduction of the pointed By- 
zantine arch of the lower empire. The portal at the eastern entrance is 
sculptured in that style of simplicity which distinguished our ancestors 
as well in the cloister as in “the marble courts of kings.” In the inte- 
rior, the transept is highly imposing—the intercolumniations are massive, 
and the nave and crypt exquisitely carved. The flying buttresses con- 
trast admirably with the zig-zag mouldings in the oriel, and the fret- 
work on the corbels in fine. Hypolite directed my attention to a chef- 
d'euvre of Vandyke—the Ascension of the Virgin. In speaking cri- 
tically of this picture, I may remark, that it is deficient in breadth, being 
a great deal higher than itis broad. But the impasto is exceedingly im- 
pressive, and the handling has an air-of sweetness which harmonises 
admirably with the ~~ The foreshortening of the chiar’ oscuro is 
perhaps incorrect, for Vandyke was not so severe an anatomist as his 
master, Michael Angelo; but, in point of treatment, it is unrivalled. 
Had a little more colouring been thrown into the composition, I question 
very much if Jan Steen’s great fresco of the same subject at Hampton 
Court would bear any comparison with it. There is a brilliancy of out- 
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“grin ol nec in xe wel which all the freedom of the 
we Om the high altar, _— hg below this picture, is a A | herrea 
» the Virgin, su to imabue—a supposition which, however, 
admits. of taake, for the flow of the drapery Apron sufficiently Ci- 
sonar wg warrant us in ascribing it to the noble Venetian. It is 
one of composite works in which colour contends with the mat 

of which it is formed. The Virgin is attired in a robe of bright blue, 
7 ornamented with golden stars; on her head she wears a gilt 
«crown, from which hangs a long veil of the best Brussels lace; the Flue 
vof -health glows in her cheeks, and her black eyes gleam with maternal 
lepooetty: In the right-hand she holds a sceptre, the left supports the. 
| ino. An air of condensed repose plays gently over the touching 


»-It-was in this church I became, for the first time, aware of the man- 
«ner in which the poor people in France accomplish distant journeys. On 
several of the pillars I observed small boxes, with the words, “ Tronc 
»pour les pauvres” written upon them, with apertures for the insertion of 
money. I ascertained that when these trunks were filled, the owners 
eame and took them down, and immediately set out by the diligence for 
‘Paris... This fact was communicated to me, in the French language, by 

an intelligent mendicant, who seemed to have travelled some distance 
~thimself, and with whom I entered into conversation at the door of the 

eathedral. His civility did not pass unrewarded. 

, From the cathedral we ascended to the embattled ramparts which 
»ifrown over the surrounding country, a dreary sandy level which, com- 

bined with the well-known bravery of the French troops, suffices to 

tender Calais impregnable. In these wild marshes the bittern may often 
eube heard booming for its prey, while the solitary foot of the midnight 
the aquatic duck from its sedgy nest! The ramparts of 

Calais, in time of peace, are the favourite resort of the war-worn vete- 
‘rans of the empire now en retraite (that is to say, who retreated from 
Moscow on the invasion of the Russians), and the boarding-schools for 
young English ladies, for which this sea-port is celebrated. These semi- 


eymaries are admirably adapted by nature to the wants of the British na- 


tion, and it is sincerely to be hoped that those statesmen who place a 
well-grounded reliance upon the value of the social amenities, in an in- 
ternational point of view, will never lose sight of this principle. It was 
a matter of pride to me, and a just tribute to the charms of my fair 
countrywomen, to notice the admiring gaze which the rude old cam- 
paigners threw upon them in passing, nor did they fail to elicit the 
equally expressive glances of hie military gentlemen who, dressed in 
the gay uniform of the French army, enjoyed the promenade. ~~ 

«, I must remark, that every one of the veterans to whom I have al- 


» lnded, was accompanied by a small dog; indeed, I am of opinion that it 
vay be laid down‘as a truth which admits of no denial, that there are as 


“many dogs in France as there are inhabitants, for the number that I 
~moticed is almost beyond credibility! I should think that they bear a 
striking resemblance to the jackals in the Ephesian ruins; and I am told 
that the motive for encouraging so vast'a canine population, is to turn 
Oct.—VOL, LXXV. NO, CCXCVIII. ry) 
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to . t as provision in the event of a war with England, when 
British gun-boats, blockading every oo the great 
will remove all fear of famine. is, at. least, is certain, 

-flesh enters largely, even now, into the composition of most French 

‘and’ a vol-au-vent would be considered incomplete in Paris if it 
j possess the true canine flavour. 1 have this on the best autho- 
i It is said that their flesh resembles mutton; and indeed this may. 
the case, for a certain class of dog, the poodle, is as frequently 
“ mouton” as any thing else. | 
the ram we went to the pier where formerly stood the leg 
of Louis the XVIIIth, a fine specimen of heroic seulpture,—but it was 
destroyed by the national guard in the year 1830. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the iconoclastic rage of the’ multitude should thus disfigure 
the most precious monuments of antiquity. It is true that Louis was a 
tyrant, and as such, justly obnoxious to the soubriquet of ‘‘ Des Huitres” 
which has been bestowed upon him, but it must be remembered that ty- 
rants have often been the greatest benefactors to art, witness the brazen 
bull of Perillus, now in the Vatican, and the Colossus of Rhodes in the 
Forum at Athens. 

Calais is the great market from which London is supplied with fish. 
Standing as it does on the shores of the ocean, its situation is greatly in 
its favour, and the enterprising character of its inhabitants is beyond all 
praise. The fishermen are an amphibious race, as attired in their long- 
gold ear-rings, and heavy jack-boots, they inveigle their finny prey! 
Nor are their wives and daughters less remarkable. With a simple ker- 
chief gracefully wreathed round their matted locks, and a woollen gar- 
ment of coarse material enveloping their rounded forms, bare-legged, and 
wooden-shoed, and bending beneath the weight of the basket, which is 
fastened by a cord across their bosoms, they realise the idea of the fabled 
Ionian women as they crowded to the shrine of Delos. The ery which 
they utter is loud, distinct, and piercing. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain exactly what they say, but this is a difficulty r have frequently 
experienced in my own country. Like the words of a popular song, it 
matters little what is said, provided the proper expression be conveyed, 
and he who has listened to the warbling of a Coburg or a Surrey syren, 
will readily bear me out in this particular. The Calais women utter 
something, however, which implies “ fresh fish.” 

The use of tobacco is as prevalent in France as in England ; indeed 
to such an extent is its indulgence carried that even animals are occasion- 
ally seen smoking in the streets. I have not myself yet witnessed the fact, 
for E am scrupulous in asserting only what I know to be true; but the 
evidence of it is recorded in a public monument which has been raised 
over the entrance to a tobacconist’s shop in the street directly behind the 
Hétel de Ville, where may be seen the of a cat with a pipe in its 
mouth, with this inscription, “ Au chat qui fume,” meaning, Hypolite 
assures me, “To the cat that smokes”—a kind of votive offering, similar 
to that which the ancients made to the demigods of mythology, for in 
many respects the French people entertain opinions that bear a close 
ore hf ge It is most probable that the tobacconist himself 
had a cat that was in the habit of smoking. . 

I should omit the most striking feature of French life, if I were to 
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pass’ bythe" ‘cafés unrecorded. Those at Calais are, I 
considered the finest in France. I will select the Café Marin in the 
Grarid Square, as an instance. The exterior of the building is of a bright, 
sunny ; in the centre of which is painted in narrow black charac- 
térs, the ‘name of'the café. Below this, are represented two billiard cues 
crossitig each other, and tied with a blue ribbon, with the balls between, 
andthe’ words, “Billard. Ici on joue La Poule.” Another inscri 
tion''which runs under this intimates that “The coffee is held by 
Gogo, merchant of wine and spirituous.” I have had this carefull 
translated by Hypolite, as well as the preceding one, which says, “Bil. 
liards. Here they play the hen;” meaning, of course, that fresh eggs 
are to be had daily—France being famous for new-laid eggs. It is on 
this account that the French horns are so fond of breakfasting at these 
° é 

The interior corresponds in elegance with the external decora- 
tions ; you enter by a glass-door from the street into a spacious 
saloon, the walls of which are covered with a paper representing 
the sports of the field, in which the French are known to excel. Here 
you see gentlemen wearing scarlet coats, top boots, and casquettes 
with far-projecting peaks, with guns in their hands and game-bags over 
their shoulders, and attended by bull-dogs and terriers, flushing the 
timorous woodcock, and blazing at the startled partridge. In another 
compartment huntsmen in green uniform with sabres and horns are 

y urging their fiery steeds down terrific precipices in pursuit of the 
deer and the fox, and are cheered on their dangerous sport by ladies in 
riding habits and’ Oldenburg bonnets. Apart from these are sportsmen 
reposing after the toils of the day are over, and solacing themselves with 
Perigueux pies and Champagne, the spontaneous growth of the fer- 
tile land they inhabit. The well-directed energy of the various figures, 
and the brilliancy of the colouring, develop the talents of a painter of no 
mean order. Several engravings also adorn the saloon, the most striking 
being the adieux of the Emperor Napoleon to the old guard at St. Helena 
—the ; distribution of the Legion of Honour by Francis I. after the 
battle of Pavia—his majesty the present King of the French on the 
horse which he rode at Austerlitz reviewing the National Guard of Calais 
in front of the Tuileries, and the passage of the Alps by Henri Quatre at 
the head of the Grand Army of the League. At one extremity of the 
+i ; 





room a very elegantly a elderly female, in a puce-coloured pelerine 
and Reeit-dress of gimp, brodé en garniture de lles, sits behind a 


kind of counter or bar, on which are several vases of plaqué, a very rich 
kind of silver with frequently a golden tint,—bottles containing rare 
liqueurs, such as anisette double,—absinthe and Geniévre de Hollande,— 
numberless small glasses, coffee-cups, and little waiters in plowes piled up 
with large pieces of sugar. Small marble tables are scattered round the 
apartment on which refreshments are served, scarlet curtains in By fes- 
toons shed a’glowing light on the scene, the air is perfumed with the smell 
of the choicest cigars (at the low price of two sous each), on every side is 
heard the agreeable rattle of the domino, whilst an absence of restraint 
on the part of waiters as well as guests characterises the delightful 
abandon of socteTy IN France. | 
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REFORM YOUR WALTZING. 


A wear. little book was put forth under the above title a couple of 
years.ago by Messrs. Longman. A second edition is, we understand, in 
oe press, with a supplement containing Meditations on the Polka, by a 

varian si art and the Physiology of the Cellarius by the distin- 
guished professor who invented and gave his name to-that graceful dance. 

The author takes for his text the dictum that “ waltzing is the art of a 
gentleman, and never yet was taught or understood by a dancing- 
master,” 

To an unlearned eye the diagrams and directions by which he asserts 
his claims to gentility appear hopelessly abstruse and complicated ; and 
although a practised dancer may possibly find little difficulty in unravel- 
ling them, yet as we presume that the object of an amateur is rather to 
instruct the ignorant than to address the accomplished, we must entreat 
that he will not cast aside his pen until he has given us clearer and 
ampler directions on a topic which must, in the present day, interest so 
om the head of every family. 

is view of waltzing as practised in Britain is gloomy in the extreme. 
He deplores the clumsiness of the English as a nation, and even ventures 
to affirm that “he never has yet met with two persons together who did 
the real three steps backward and forward of the Rhenish waltz in the per- 
fection of which it is susceptible.” 

Now this is really going too far. We must maintain, in despite of the 
amateur’s assertions, that London, during the season, contains some of 
the finest waltzers, both indigenous and exotic, that the civilised world 
has generated. 

e would back ourselves, with the aid of the court newsman, to bring 
to bear at a very few hours’ notice on any given point where the Cham- 
pagne was and the plover's eggs genuine, scores of elegant young 
men unsurpassable in speed, endurance, and oiliness of movement. The 

vernment offices, the foot guards, and the Scots horse, are a host in 
themselves, not to mention the agile and energetic attachés to the various 
foreign missions at our court. 

oreover, it is well known that a large and well-organised body of 
young men exists in London, under the conduct of the ubiquitous Al- 
phonse Tiptoe, who earn their daily bread solely by their proficiency in 
the waltz, Polka, and Cellarius. 

We do not publish this fact to their disadvantage. Far from it. For 
how, we pause to inquire, can a man earn his livelihood more creditably 
than by the sweat of his brow ? 

These deserving and hard-working votaries of Terpsichore are well- 
made, active fellows, tastily but inexpensively dressed, who would be 

ually well calculated for the vocation of lamplighters, or any other 
oalling which depended more upon their calves than their brains. In- 
deed, it has been intimated to us that when the London season is over, 
those members of the Dancing Club who do-not travel about the country 
professionally with i a and Julien, or betake themselves to Paris, 
“‘ pour reviver leur Polka,” endeavour to keep up their condition, and 
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earn a few shillings by feats of pedestrianism in the suburbs of London, 
which are recorded in Bell's Life, as those of the Piccadilly Pet, the 
vian Snob, the Mayfair Deer, &c. 
rom February to August they are diffused throughout the ball-rooms 
of London wherever link-boys and fiddles are to be heard and lobster 
salads to be eaten, in Baker-street and in Belgravia, at the Lord Mayor's 
ball and at Devonshire House, dancing indiscriminately with ‘every 
ing female, “gui leur vient sous la main,” for itis the grand princi 
of their profession to be impartial. 2 

They give themselves no airs, are civil to every one, venerate ball- 
rooms much and dinner-givers more, and acquire marvellous adroitness in 
discovering mislaid shawls, getting up family coaches in a crowd, and 
transporting corpulent chaperons from place to place with celerity and 
precision. They are not much estimated by men, but mothers consider 
them as safe partners for their daughters, and girls like them because 
they dance well, and don’t bother them with conversation. 

hey appear to us to ty the same relative position with regard to 
the débutantes of the season that professional jockeys bear to the favour- 
ites for the Derby and Oaks. 

In fact, when a lady who breeds for the London market “ brings out” 

a daughter whom she considers likely to carry off one of the great stakes 
of the matrimonial lottery, she prefers intrusting her on graud occasions 
to the guidance of Alphonse Tiptoe rather than to that of any one who may 
hold an intermediate grade between that accomplished pupil of Madame 
Michau and the Marquis of Colchicum, the prize parti of the day. 
_ In the first place Mrs. Rhino is aware that Alphonse knows if he were 
to presume to dream of making love to the innocent Eloise Rhino, she 
would treat him as unceremoniously as she would treat her butler under 
similar circumstances ; and that all the capital dinners, and pleasant 
soirées, and morning polkeries in Grosvenor-square, and déjeuners dina- 
tories at Richmond, would, from that moment, belong rather to the past 
than the future. 

Alphonse Tiptoe therefore thinks no more of committing such a folly 
than Jem Robinson does of buying “The Merry Monarch” cheap to 
draw his one-horse chaise, but he waltzes smoothly, and gallops rapidly, 
and polks intricately, and shows his white teeth, and asks Eloise whether 
she was at the opera on Tuesday, and whether she is going thither on 
Saturday; and inquires how she liked the last court-ball, and whether 
there was not a dreadful mixture at Mrs. Perey Smith's, and so on. 

The Marquis of Colchicum, whose pensive air may be occasioned 
either by love or by the wretched breed of foxes in the midland countries, 
looks coolly on, meanwhile, at Miss Rhino’s tiny twinkling feet, and 
sees her smiling and chattering earnestly with Alphonse, without feeling 
the smallest twinge of jealousy; for he is a man of the world, secure in 
his 20,000/. a year ; he knows Alphonse’s precise position in society—that 
he is poor, aid a dancer by profession, and that the simple Eloise is too 
well principled, and has Sih too cary brought up to think of any 
thing but the pick of the peerage, for her first two seasons at least. — 

Mrs. Rhino contemplates the trio with maternal pride and anxiety, 
smiling approvingly at Alphonse’s trained activity, and rivalling the elec- 
tric telegraph by the delicacy and accuracy with which she works Eloise, 
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who is as well broken omen inter, and would no more think of 

listening to Alphonse w Ichicum appeared disposed to talk to 

her, thon the anid piinler would dsign 4s incline < lenks, athe partridge 
ah inde al these, 

In ittle social scenes as Alphonse and his 
conspicuous parts, and so they lead pores area | 
has glided away in one incessant twirl, and then when baldness or grey 
hairs and assail them, and when their legs, their bread winners, 
begin to fail, they shuffle off the stage of fashionable life, and nobody 
knows or cares what becomes of them. 

Some few, who have interest, settle down as masters of ceremonies at 
Margate and Broadstairs, whilst others rich and hideous relicts of 
opulent tradesmen—but the demand for such desirable widow-women is 
far than the supply. 

oung and more active members of the profession fill up their places 
at the dinner-tables and in the ball-rooms of London; thein old partners, 
who are all married, and have houses in Belgrave-square, and from ten 
to fifteen children a piece, hate them because they know too much about 
their anti-nuptial campaigns; dances from Australasia and the Poly- 
nesian Islands supersede the Polka and Cellarius of their youth; and the 
only consolation which remains to poor, fat, stupid, gouty old Jack Tip- 
toe (for his name wasn’t Alphonse), whilst he leads the life of a cabbage 
in the corner of a second-rate club, is the retrospect of an actively-spent 
life, which moralists assure us is a very agreeable thing to look back upon 
—and for Jack’s sake we hope it is. 

And yet in the face of all this an amateur asserts that Englishmen 
cannot waltz. Bah! 

me te il y a du bon dans son livre. He hints in conclusion at 
the disgraceful condition in which many very promising young ladies 
commence the London season. 

No man in these enlightened days would be so foolish or so cruel as to 
attempt to distinguish himself in a quick thing from Melton Spinney on 
a horse fat and short of work. Yet how many girls do we see brought up 
to town in country condition, and expected, without any previous prepara- 
tion, to go through the season with advantage to themselves and credit 
to their chaperons. 

We again, in conclusion, entreat the amateur not to lay aside his pen 
until he has worked out the vein which he has so happily touched upon; 
he would confer a real blessing on mothers, far beyond the soothing 
syrup, if he would throw together a few chapters on the condition and 
training of young women for the London market, with instructions as to 
the quantity of walking exercise and alteratives requisite to enable them 
= polk till five in the morning without chariging colour or turning a 
He cannot take a better model for his work than “ Nimrod on the 


Condition of Hunters.” 
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ae o  »“PHE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. : 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


i Cuap. XLIX. 
_» Many weeks passed away without producing an t change or ma- 
terial variety in the state of affairs ptt po oe Bertha Har- 
rington had become better acquainted with Rome than one traveller in ten 
thousand, and the Robertses were running the race that so many of the 
same species have run before them. The difference between the one mode 
of life and the other was inly very great, ecamennnes Sahiba pemine 
inhabited the same domicile, and were members of the same amily. 
Another difference between them arose from the fact that. every day 
which passed added to Bertha’s wish for the arrival of her cousin, whose 
letters were much shorter and much less frequent than she had expected; 
while every day rendered both the tender Maria and the high-minded 
Agatha more resigned to the prolonged absence of the two gentlemen 
with whom he was associated. 

The even tenour of Miss Harrington’s life was, however, at length 
varied by an adventure, and a very startling one. ‘The religious feelings 
which had been impressed on the mind of this young girl by her aa 
lent mother, were equally simple and sincere. Never, perhaps, were 

yers uttered with more purity of spirit or more undoubting faith than 
those daily breathed by her in the solitude of her chamber, and at the 
weekly assembling of her tacitly tolerated fellow-worshippers outside the 
gates of Rome. But in these days of speculative devotion, when all 
men, all women, and almost all children seemed called upon to decide 

pon contested points of doctrine and discipline, the quiet, int ape 
piety of Bertha, though most truly it had grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, might have been mistaken by superficial 
observers as being indicative of more indifference than zeal. But they 
would have been mistaken. ‘The first feelings which were awakened in 
her on looking about her at Rome, were those connected with an in- 
stinctive and almost passionate love for the fine arts, and the fresh im- 
pressions left’ by the eager perusal of history, which had made a pro- 
minent feature in her education. But it was not long before the religious 
aspect of Rome, as displayed to the eyes of even the most careless ob- 
server, attracted her attention. The prodigious number of churches, the 
astounding splendour of some among them, and the multitudes of priests 
which thronged the streets, produced a sensation of awe, mingled. with 
curiosity. Young as she was, however, Bertha Harrington was not ong 
of those persons who are in danger of changing either the faith or the 
form of the religion which, from their earliest days of consciousness, has 
been the object of their deepest reverence, by looking at the pompous 
prelacy of Rome. She was made of other stuff. But she was) inte- 
rested greatly in watching the external worship of the church from which 
her own had seceded, and with the most innocent unconsciousness of de- 
ciding for herself a point of such importance as to shake the tranquillity 
of man for ages past, and ages yet to come, she thanked God very fer- 
vently for having been born in land. But still there was one feature 
of Romanism which had taken strong hold of her imagination. She 
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thought there was —— very delightful in the idea of a society of 
women withdrawing themselves from the idle vanities of life, and de- 
voting themselves to holy thoughts and deeds of charity.. And such a 
notion of the state and occupation of a sisterhood of cloistered nuns, 
though perhaps not exactly accordant with truth, must not be sneered at 
as a proof of folly in my Bertha, for most assuredly it is that which 
most naturally suggests itself to an uncorrupted female mind upon con- 
sidering the subject. But be this as it may, Bertha certainly did feel 
a great deal of interest about convents and nuns, and one of the injunc- 
tions given to Luigi Mandorlo was, that he should do all he could to get 
her admitted within their walls, and enabled to witness their most inte- 
resting ceremonies. This was one of the aoe powers upon which Luigi 

articularly prided himself. He had a sister who was a nun, and this, as 
he now declared to Bertha, and had often declared to other of his lady 
employers before, gave him greater facilities in gratifying all their wishes 
as to nuns and convents than were possessed by any other valet-de-place 
in Rome. 

The adventure of Bertha, which has been alluded to, arose from this 
curiosity on her part, and the not quite vainly boasted power of gratify- 
ing it on his. 

He had long promised to obtain for her an especially favourable place 
for seeing a lady receive the white veil, and on this occasion at least he 
kept his word faithfully, for having informed his holy sister that a young 
English lady, extremely rich and perfectly independent, had fixed her 
heart upon knowing all about it, and that he thought it very likely: in- 
deed that one day or other she would turn nun herself, permission was 
obtained from the abbess for her admission into the interior of the con- 
vent on the day appointed for the ceremony. Greatly'to her satisfaction, 
therefore, she was conducted into the parlour where the nuns were per- 
mitted to stand on one side of a grated aperture, and converse with such 
friends as were licensed to visit them, who were stationed on the other. 
Bertha modestly seated herself as near this grating as she conveniently 
could, without interfering with the approach of the -visiters, who each in 
succession were permitted to hold a few minutes’ conversation with some 
near relative, or connexion within the cloister. 

Several pair of fine black eyes, seen by no means to a disadvantage 
under the white band that crossed the forehead, had, more or less, inte- 
rested Bertha, according to their beauty or their expression, when a 
figure approached the grating, whose dress, though almost equally mo- 
nastic with that of the sisters who had preceded her, was without the 
speaking’ accompaniment of the veil. This difference in her attire so 
much attracted the attention of Bertha, that-for a moment she did not 
look at her features, but when that moment being past, she looked in her 
face, she suddenly lost all command of herself, started from her chair, 
and uttered a loud scream. And another moment made it evident to 
the startled females on both sides of the grating, that the individual who 
had caused this vehement emotion shared it also. She uttered a deep 

n, took a faltering step or two backwards from the grating, and 
ll fainting into the arms of the sisters who were crowding the space be- 
hind her. 

Some of the ladies who occupied the parlour approached the pale and 
trembling Bertha, offered her numerous smelling bottles, and presently 
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obtained for her a glass of water. Their attention produced the desired 
effect, the cheeks and lips of Bertha resumed their natural colour, and 
she recovered herself sufficiently to thank them, and to say that if her 
carriage was in waiting she would wish to return home immediately, as — 
the unexpected sight of a person whom she had known under very pain- 
ful circumstances, had disturbed her spirits too much to permit her 
— at the ceremony about to take place with the interest it de- 
served. 

But upon inquiry, it was found that her carriage was not in waiting, 
nor her valet-de-place either, so that she was obliged to exert herself 
still further, and submit to the disagreeable necessity of accompanyin 
the rest of the party to the chapel of the convent, which they ial 
by a private door, notice being given that the ceremony was about to 
begin. 

A scene of great confusion, meanwhile, was going on in the interior 
of the convent. The novice, whose features had so painfully affected 
the unfortunate Bertha, was conveyed to her cell in a state of insensibility, 
from which she was not restored till after long and repeated applications 
of the strongest remedies that the terrified sisters could apply, and when 
at length she recovered her senses, their troubles were by no means at an 
end, for she began almost clamorously to demand the attendance of a 
confessor. At any other time such a requisition from an inmate of that 
house suffering under affliction either of body or mind, would have met 
with immediate compliance, but now there was great difficulty, great 
demur. 

“ There are but just enough to do the service of the altar handsomely,” 
said the stately Sister Eugenie, knitting her brows, “and what will the 
lord cardinal think if the convent of the Santa Consolazione cannot 
— a@ proper attendance of officiating priests on such an occasion as 
this?” 

“T must, I must,” exclaimed the novice, vehemently. “The loss 
of my soul will rest as an eternal burden upon yours if you refuse me a 
confessor. I must—I must confess, and instantly, or it may be too 
late.” 

Persuaded from this last phrase that the novice believed herself to be 
dying, a feeling of terror took possession of those around her, lest in- 
deed the last offices of the ‘duoc should be denied her through their 
negligence or indifference. Even Sister Eugenie allowed that this was 
not a moment to stand upon ceremony, even though that ceremony con- 
cerned the splendour of the service about to be performed before the 
altar of La Santa Consolazione. 

“ Let Father Maurizio be brought hither instantly,” she said ; “ he will 
be still in the sacristy. Sister Clara,” she added, addressing the oldest 
female in the room, “go you and see to it. It is a moment of peril 
when a house like this is open even for this holiest of offices.” | 

The summons thus sanctioned was immediately conveyed to Father 
Maurizio, who obeyed it without a moment's delay, for he was told 
that a dying novice required-his aid. The holy sisters, who, notwith- 
standing the strong temptation to enter the wally of their chapel, still 
continued in attendance at the bed-side of the novice, all reverently left 
the room, when the priest entered, and the confessor and his penitent 
were left alone. 
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The confession was not a short one, and when it was over two or three 
of the nuns, who still resisted their longing desire to enter the 
chapel they might attend their suffering sister in her hour of need, 
entered her found her, though certainly not in danger of imme- 
ee en and still trembling violently from the agita- 
tion .it was evident she had undergone. 

The ceremony in the chapel, meanwhile, was a with becom- 
ing pomp and solemnity, and even Bertha, hota still suffering from the 

ted shock at seeing a person whom she had hoped never to be- 

hold again, forgot for a moment her own sorrows and sufferings as she 

at the delicate-looking young creature who had found strength to 

renounce all that this world has to offer of lovely, loving, and beloved, in 
the hope of obtaining a reward for the sacrifice in another. 

The exhortation pronounced, and the tremendous ceremony ended, the 
newly-made nun retired into the convent, where she was to find all that was 
left to her of earth, through a door that opened on one side of the altar, 
and the company who had witnessed it began to disperse. Bertha too 
well knew the punctuality of Luigi to feel any doubt as to finding her 

iage in attendance at the door of the church, and thankful that she 
should so soon be restored to the solitude for which she was longing, 
she was anxiously endeavouring to make her way through the crowd, 
when she felt her arm gently touched by a hand that evidently had not 
come in contact with it by accident. She looked round, and saw an 
elderly man in the dress of a Romish ecclesiastic, but not in his clerical 
vestments, who immediately addressed her in French, requesting that she 
would have the kindness to remain in the chapel for a few minutes, as 
he had a communication of great importance to make to her. 

“To me, sir,” she said, turning extremely pale. ‘Can it be from 
her?—Is it possible that she should seek any communication with me?” 

“Your conjecture is evidently right, Miss Harrington,” replied the 
priest. ‘You suppose that it is the unhappy Mathilde Labarre who has 
sent me to you, and you are not mistaken.” 

*‘ Sir, sir, I cannot see her, indeed I cannot,” cried Bertha, earnestly, 
though suffering herself to be led, or rather guided by the priest, whose 
hand still rested on her arm, into the sacristy. ‘You cannot know, she 
cannot have told you all the misery she has caused me. Oh, sir, tor 
pity’s sake never let me look upon her more!” 

“ Pardon me, young lady, she has told me all,” replied Father Mau- 
rice, “and I can too well understand your natural unwillingness to see 
her, to attempt persuading you to overcome it, nor will it be necessary 
for the attainment of the very proper object.that she had in view in 
ering me the commission which I am now executing. Sit down, Miss 

ington,” continued the old man, kindly, as he set a chair for her. 
“ Though it will be less terrible for you to listen to me than to her, I 
am quite aware that the discussion cannot be entered upon at all, without 
causing you great agitation, great suffering.” 

“I will bear every thing that you shall tell me it is necessary I should 
bear,” replied Bertha, touched by the tone of genuine compassion in 
which the old man addressed her, “I will bear every thing if you will 
only promise me that I shall not see her.” 

“1 do promise you, Miss Harrington,” he replied, “and in return, 
you must promise me, that excepting to your father, you will never re- 
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peat what Iam now about to disclose. It was confided to me in all the 
sacred ‘security of confession, and it is only permitted to reach you in the 
hope ‘that it may tend to console you under your heavy affliction.” 

*Console me ?”” repeated Bertha, with a shudder. 

«Yes, Miss Harrington,” replied the priest, “if all this 
woman has revealed to Terapia epee be, you will 
eonsolation, oh, great and lasting consolation what it is in my power 
to tell you. Will you give me the promise I require ?” 

«“T will, sir,” replied Bertha, solemnly. ‘I do promise you.” 

“You promise me, never to reveal the circumstances I am going to 
state, except to your father,” said the priest. 

“T wish not to make any exception,” returned Bertha, a crimson flush 
colouring her pale cheeks for a moment, and then leaving them appa- 
rently paler than before. 

“ You will thank me for the exception ere we part,” said Father Man- 
rice, looking at her kindly, “ and charged with this condition, I again ask 
if you give me your promise?” | 

“I do,” said Bertha. 

‘¢ Let me spare you,” resumed the priest, “all unnecessary minuteness 
of reference to the dreadful scenes which preceded your departure from 
your father’s house. You were, and are very young to form such hor- 
rible conjectures respecting the origin of all you have endured, as I 
cannot but believe from your agitation at the encounter with this guilty 
woman, you have done. You suspect Mathilde Labarre poisoned your 
mother?’ 

— Her maid suspected it, and she told me,” said Bertha, speaking with 
ifficulty. 

t My miserable penitent supposed it was so,” resumed Father Mau- 
rice; ‘‘ but she supposed also that she was not the only person suspected 
by the maid—she supposed—”’ 

Bertha uttered a faint shriek, and raised her hand as if to forbid his 
going further. 

“Oh, speak it not!” she cried. ‘“ Have pity on me! Let me go—let 
me go, and hide myself from every body.” 

The old priest looked at her with an eye that spoke no want of 


i not believe,” he replied, “that I would and —- you here 
sole purpose of reviving feelings which have made young 
cheek, my daughter, rd it mn. #7 to be. Thata fearful crime 
has been committed, has been rightly guessed, but bless the mercy of 
God which permits you to know your surviving parent had no 

in it. Of great and grievous sins your unhappy father has been guilty, 
but of this, he is as innocent as you are.” 

“Thank God!” cried Bertha, sinking on her knees, and raising her 
clasped hands to heaven. ‘Qh, praised and blessed be the father of all 
mercy that has taken this frightful weight from my heart! And you, a 
stranger, how can I ever thank you as I ought ?” and here poor thésthe 
burst into a salutary flood of tears, of which every drop that fell seemed 


eee Sin tiets hate 
Father Maurice his x i ow 

tthand sateen ion, but in aa i ae nel y that aoa remove 

the drops from his own eyes, that he from her tely, and 
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when he again ee ee raise her, she looked 
at him with a feeling of affectionate gratitude that could not be mis- 

“ Sit down for a moment, my dear child,” he said, replacing her in the 
chair she had before occupied, “and tell:me if you would wish that I 
should communicate any further particulars of her confession? She has 
given me unrestricted permission to tell all; and may the earnest- 
ness of her wish to relieve your ailnd Siew the dreadful suspicion 
which she herself endeavoured to throw upon your father, together with 
the heavy penance she is to undergo,” he added, crossing himself, “may 
it assist in reconciling her soul to God! _ Tell me, my poor child, have 
you strength to listen to any further details ?” 

Bertha paused for a moment ere she replied. Her heart sank within 
her at the idea of hearing any voice dwelling upon the dreadful theme 
which she had so often prayed in secret and in silence, might be per- 
mitted by Heaven to fons her memory as a dream, and as a deli- 
rious dream, she had alrhost taught herself to believe it. 

There was a sort of filial impiety in suffering her mind to rest on the 
suspicions which the unguarded words of her mother’s maid had awakened, 
that made her feel this effort to forget, or rather to render vague and un- 
certain, all that occurred on the dreadful night of her mother's death, as 
an imperious duty ; and much of the eagerness with which she pursued 
every occupation that had power to interest her mind arose from this. 
But still there lay at the bottom of her heart, though resolutely guarded 
from every voluntary movement of recollection, a dark and heavy load, 
which the words of the friendly confessor had removed in a degree that 
had, comparatively speaking, restored her to happiness; and for a mo- 
ment she was tempted to say, “No! no! name it not again! It is 

t, itis gone, it is over! Oh, never let it come to me again !” 

But before the words were spoken she remembered how utterly alone 
she was, how totally beyond the reach of learning ‘any thing that might 
enable her to decide upon what she ought to do, er position relative 
to her father was now completely changed. Not only had she’ in 
her recent thoughts accused him of having participated in the horrid 
crime which had deprived her of a mother, but she fully believed that his 
hateful paramour was still his companion, and earnestly as she had la- 
boured to drive all such thoughts from her mind, had been living under 
the torturing conviction that her mother’s honoured place was usurped by 
her murderer. This it was which had made her endure the uncongenial 
home upon which she had been cast, and the idea that any remonstrance 
to her aunt against it might lead to her being recalled to Castle Harring- 
ton would have sufficed to chain her to it for ever. But now every thing 
was changed, new duties seemed to arise before her eyes, but before she 
could take any step towards performing them, it was necessary that she 
should still learn much which it was possible the revelations of the re- 
pentant novice might have disclosed. Almost desperately therefore she 
resolved to hear all that the kind priest had to say, and again ferventl 
thanking him for his goodness to her, she declared her wish to hear al 
that he thought it desirable she should know. 

“ You have decided wisely, my daughter,” he replied. “ Painful as 
the theme must be, it is better that you lose not this opportunity of learn- 
ing facts which probably may have an important influence on your future 
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conduct. And yet it may not be needful, my dear young lady, that I 
should repeat to you at length all the disclosures of this unhappy woman. 
Unhappily. you must already be aware that a sinful connexion existed be- 
tween her and your father. But deeply as this is to be deplored on his 
account, it is but just to tell you that the guilty confession to which I 
have been listening clearly proves that all the most appalling features of 
the crime belo to Mathilde Labarre. She states that her princi 
reason for taking the situation of your governess was the knowl 

she had obtained of your unfortunate father's propensity to gallantry; 
that she soon obtained great influence over him, and flattering herself 
that it was much ter than she afterwards found it, she conceived the 
horrible scheme of removing your honoured mother, in the hope of being: 
installed as the lawful mistress of the castle in her place. The first 
movement of your father’s mind on learning the dreadful catastrophe was. 
to prevent the disclosure of Miss Labarre’s guilt. He might perhaps have 
been awake, even at that dreadful moment, to the probability that suspi- 
cion might fall upon himself. But be this as it may, it is evident that he 
did all he could, and very skilfully too, to dissipate the suspicions which 
this sudden death occasioned. In this, it seems, he was quite successful, 
which, as she truly says, could not have been the case if he had been 
guilty of the imprudence of immediately parting with her. In a pa- 
roxysm of terror that seems to have seized upon her after the fatal catas- 
trophe, she left the castle, but was brought back to it by your father, 
who enforced her remaining there for some weeks ; but nothing, by her 
own account could be more hostile than the terms on which they lived 
during this interval. His horror and detestation of the deed she had 
committed seemed to have rendered her presence a punishment almost 
proportioned to the sins of which he had been guilty, and she confesses 
that her first feelings of repentance arose from witnessing the passionate 
grief with which your father mourned for the wife he had injured and 
lost. May this repentance avail,” added the priest, crossing himself, 
“but the death of your mother is not the only one that lies upon her 
soul. The only person whose evidence she had cause to fear was the per- 
sonal attendant of the unfortunate lady, and to this poor woman she admi- 
nistered repeated doses of a slow but subtle poison which gradually para- 
lysed her limbs, and, ere long, produced her death. I really believe that 
it is now only for your father’s sake that she wishes the whole of this ter- 
rible history to be buried in eternal oblivion, and she wished this last 
atrocious act to be communicated to you, that you may be aware of the 
importance of any indiscretion on your part, as no disclosure can be 
feared from any other quarter.” 

.. Even without the promise given, it would be buried safely with me,” 
replied Bertha, solemnly. “ But can you tell me, sir, if you gathered 
from any thing she said the motive of my unhappy father for keeping me 
thus estranged from my home ?” 

“Yes, Miss Harrington,” answered Father Maurice, “I can answer 
that question distinctly. Your being sent off in the first instance was the 
natural result of the overwhelming horror in which he found himself 
plunged, and from which it was-his first object to withdraw you ; and I 
suspect that your not being recalled arises from a want of co on the 
_ of your father, who to see the child he has rendered mother- 
ess by fi infidelity, though not by his hand.” 
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« And must we then remain estranged for ever ?” said Bertlia, mourn- 
“ Fscarcely perhaps know to be a proper adviser,” replied the 

good man, “but it seems to me nat gore ok a 
young lady, by returning to him. | Labarre: her 
that one source of the misery in which she saw him arose from 
the idea that you might implicate him in the fearful crime that has ren- 
dered you both so desolate; and if this be 20, the power of removing 
this agonising idea from his mind is reason sufficient to induce you to go 
to him, without thinking of any other ; though there may be many.” 

“I will go to him,” said Bertha, rising with sudden energy, “you are 
right, father. I feel it at my heart, and that shall guide me. I 
have trusted to my poor head hitherto, and now it seems to meas if I 

acted very ill. Alas! alas! my ne aa peng a 
Heaven me for havi im wrongly!” 

Atone foie my child by Seeniheg te his ear, and to his alone, the 

solemn secret of this day's confession. Go then, and may the God who 

watches over all his creatures with a father’s pitying eye, protect and 
sustaim you!” 

Once more Bertha uttered an earnest assurance of her deep gratitude, 


and departed from the chureh, her carriage and her wondering servants 
having been long waiting for her at its door. 


Cap. L, 

Deepty now had Bertha cause to deplore the thoughtless expenses in 
which she had ind herself since her arrival at Rome. Bronze copies 
after the antique, i ae Ge ee 

deal, and so, too, do mosaics, and well-cut intaglio imitations of 

-rate gems; and in all these little gauds and toys she had indulged 
herself so freely, that the second remittance of her increased allowance 
was so nearly gone, as to leave her with very little more than sufficient to 

A i Rl ee Mt 

she possessed the means ing for her journey she would have 
didi tietaaahaan tac epeninghcaed toali could have obtained her a 
SES NAR A Rn NE 
ing the inexpressible consolation afforded by the information she had 
received, she felt a miserable restlessness from her enforced continuance 
at Rome, which made her look forward either to the arrival of her cousin 
or of her next remittance with feverish impatience. She felt, indeed, 
that she should find some difficulty in explaining to Vincent the cause of 
her sudden determination to return. The impossibility of her doing so 


having been again and again the theme of lamentation in her conversa- 
tions with him. But this was nothing compared to the agony of being 
thus kept from atoning for her involuntary fault, and of bestowing on 
her ring and contrite father the best, the only consolation 
the world had left for him. Her increased had hitherto been 
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tt al . ofS 799 * * 


Fechpe it may be sid of adventares as of sorows When they. 


bi ‘They come. not single spies, but in battalions. 
Picts: were! cortainly thickening round Bertha, nor were the Roberts fae 
mip Regen Go manciel: rether stenting silesiandes: 


‘s.L. give ou. notice, ma’am,” said: Mr. Baweed mihi rushing 
into his other's bed-room in rather an unceremonious style, “I give 
Saga bieban preaching, won't de der ame neve; et. den'h-t0> , if 

I don’t pe you hare the powes have you, of res 
oem me with three pounds ?” 

*«'Three hundred “dale. sticks, Edward! What joke are you upon 
now?” returned his mother, who was in excellent spirits, having just re- 
ceived an invitation to an ambassadorial ball. 

‘Joke, mother? You will find soon enough that it is no joke, I pro- 

mise you. I have lost bets to the amount of three hundred ds; and 
itis no good for me to give my I. O. U. for them, unless am sure of 
being able to take them up. Can you, or can you not, get this money 
for me ?” 

«“ Most certainly, Edward, I cannot,” replied his mother, in consider- 
able agitation. Your poor father is, no doubt, getting more twaddling 
and imbecile every day. But this would rouse ie to fresh life and op- 
position, you may depend upon it. We should not only fail of getting 
such a sum as that, but take my word for it we should have him getting 
troublesome again about every shilling we wanted.” 

“Then my last race is run, mother!” replied her son. “I must shoot 

£. ” 

“Nonsense, Edward! How can you be so wicked as to try to frighten 
me by talking such rodamontade? I don’t see any thing at all just at 

.present that can justify us in being out of spirits. Only see the fuss 
that Theresa Yabiolporakiosky makes with Agatha! I am quite sure 
she might go and live with her any 4 "mo as to Maria, who really 
om handsomer every day, I will ask you to tell me who there is in 

that Prince Frederigo Paulovino appears to care about excepting 
herself ? It is impossible not to see it. The thing is as clear as light. 
Can you deny this, Edward ?”’ 

“Oh! deeb no, ma’am. The thing evident indeed—only you 
know the prince is unfortunately cantelben therefore there is no ane 
from that quarter that our beauty should be transmografied into 
Princesse Maria. This is unlucky, you see.’ 

“Not at all unlucky. You cally speak as if you had left 
and your leading-strings eh ter “ never said that I expected to see 
her made Princess Maria ovino. I am not so wicked as to wish for 
any one’s death. But it is her success I am talking panto oe 
that you must perceive she is in, if you are not turned blind with. your 
odious betting. It is that I am talking of, Edward, and it is that whi 
Iam alluding to when I say that her prospects are good.” 

“Well, mother, so much the better for her,” returned the young man. 
“ But: if you know what's what, enough to understand the sort.of condi- 
tion I am in at present, would not think my prospects very good, I 

promise you. So I will beg you to stop short, ma’am, it yen gheien fn 
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crowings about and recollect that you are now, per- 
ge naprosyn srr yeaa 
How very silly it is of you, Edward, to try to bully me in ac 
a as to. oy tC REE RE ea te a 
woe on i 


tted a deal by, experience. “ Per- 
fag wil do you good to her tat we are ed tthe bal that po 
ple were talking of last night at the-—— ambassador's?” © 
But Mrs. Roberts was considerably alarmed when she:saw the: lips of 
her handsome son become suddenly white, while he his foot ve- 
hemently on the floor.as he replied, “ By Heaven, this is no 
ing matter. The man I owe the money to is. Prince Frederigo; 
if you have a grain of common sense left, ou may guess without 
my telling you the sort of reception I should be hkely to meet at the ball 
you talk of, if I appear there with my bets unpaid. It-is very likely you 
may enjoy the satisfaction of seeing Maria in the very tenderest of all 
possible fiirtations on one side, and Miss Agatha on the arm of her 
princess on the other, showing her admirable tact by not hearing a word 
of what is murmured from a moustache into her highness’s off ear. All 
this is very likely, and may, as you say, promise well. But you will see 
ME looked at from head to foot by the high mightiness who is making 
love to my sister, ina style that will be perfectly well understood by the 
knowing ones to mean, ‘I intend to kick you, young sir, at the first con- 
venient opportunity.’. And kick me he will, ma'am, you may depend 
upon it, notwithstanding his tender passion for my sister.” 

It is always, or almost always, easy to see when a man is in earnest, 
and Mrs. Roberts plainly saw that her son was in earnest now. She did 
not indeed believe that he had any very serious thoughts of shooting 
himself, but she saw plainly enough that the high place in _ society, of 
which she had just been boasting, must inevitably be endangered if her 
son exposed himself to such a meeting as he described.' Instead of re- 
plying to him in the same light tone she had used before, she remained 
or some moments silent, and when at length she spoke, it was in a manner 
that showed she was quite as much in earnest as himself. 

“I doubt, Edward,” said she, “if you are at all. aware of the great 
difficulties, nay, it may be the utter ruin, in which your unthinking folly 
is likely to plunge us. If you think, my son, that you and your sisters 
can be taken from a small faded house in Baker-street, where we thought 
ourselves lucky if we could catch the wife of a knight, that we might 
delight our ears by the sound of ‘her ladyship,’ if you think that) you 
can all be taken from such a home as that, and thrown into the greatest 
intimacy with princes and dukes, princesses and duchesses, without some 
difficulty, you are mistaken. I have done a good deal for you all (and 
this I believe nobody will deny) in contriving to do this with no greater 
expense in the way of lodgings than what we pay here. Nobody can 
say that I have ever or my pride by inviting a single creature to 
visit us here, except just. leavi 





ving cards ina morning. Have I spent a 
single farthing upon giving any one even a cup of tea? Have I not 
managed to get you all received night after night into all the finest 

wing-rooms in Rome, without ever dreaming of giving any parties in 
return Who is there, then, that can reproach me with extravagance 
or bad management? But yet, Edward, all this cannot be done for no- 
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Her son w oe of this long speech, had sat with his 
arms on the table, and his face resting upon them, now looked up with 


a desperate sort of wildness in his eyes that certainly did frighten his 
mother considerably, and when he spoke, there was nothing either in his 
words or manner to comfort her. 

“This is your answer, ma'am, is it ?” he said, with a sort of unna- 
tural quietness. ‘‘ Then I will wish you good morning,” and he rose from 
his seat as he spoke. 

“ Stay, Edward,” said she, laying her hand on his arm, and almost 
forcing him to sit down again. ‘Stay, my dear boy. I have told you 
nothing but the truth as to the hopelessness of getting such a sum of 
money from your father just at present, without such a scene as it would 
be much better to avoid. But that is no reason why you should leave me 
in this way, without a word of consultation upon any other way of getting 
out of the scrape.” 

“Consultation! Words won’t pay debts, ma’am. I hate talking 
when no good can come of it,” said the young man, gees'* 

“But good may come of it, Edward,” she replied. “Do tell me,” 
she added, lowering her voice to a whisper, ‘do tell me, when do you 
meee to put your plan in execution about marrying Bertha? You 

ve not given it up, have you ?” 

“ What has that to do with what we are now talking about ? If I 
marry the girl to-day, can she give me three hundred pounds to-morrow ?” 
replied the young man, impatiently. 

* T don’t know about to-morrow—but it would not be very long first, 
depend upon it. Besides, Edward, if you would but leave off frowning 
so savagely, and let us set our wits to work together as to how things 
might be managed, I think it is very likely we might hit upon reer | 
or other that might help to get you through your difficulties, great, as 
must say, you have managed to make them.” 

“TI will not be reproached, ma’am,” said her son, with a good deal of 
vehemence. ‘ 7Zhat I will not bear, and it is as well to tell you so at 
once.” 

“T don’t mean to reproach you, my dear boy. I vow and declare 
that I had no such idea in my thoughts. Quite the contrary, Edward. 
What I was thinking of, my dear, was this. I know all about debts of 
honour, remember, and that they must always be paid almost directly, 
and all that, but yet I think that with your cleverness, and my clever- 
ness to help you, something might be done to gain a little time—only a 

very little, remember.” 

“Impossible, ma’am! Don’t delude yourself with any such non- 
sense.” 
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“ Well! but only just hearme, Edward. Of course, my dear, you 


must not. attempt to pass. it over, even for a day, as if you had forgotten 
it. I know all that just, as well as you do,” said Mrs. Roberts, nodding 


with a satisfactory degree of intelligence. ‘On the.contrary, 
I would not have you lose an hour, or me, on 
to hear what I parent to eny-hefare gman *rince Frederigo, 
don’t find him at home, leave your with a message, or a little 
of paper that you can have ready written, which would show at 
once that you have no intention of behaving unhandsomely ; and the 

ould be to say that you tly wish to have the honour, or 
whichever you like best, of seeing him for a few minutes. And 
then you may be very sure that he would send for you; and when you 
do get at him, you must not look as frightened and as miserableas you 
do now, but you must haye rather a gay, but at the same time a con- 
fidential air, and tell him that though you should never, under other cir- 
cumstances, have thought of troubling him with your private affairs, yet 
that trust he will favour you with his attention for five minutes. 
And a Edward, you ought to look very happy and very triumphant, 
and go on to tell him that though the trifle you have lost to hin—be 
sure you say trifle, Edward—that though the trifle you have lost to him 
all have been of no great consequence at any other time, it was very 
inconvenient at this moment, because—and here you should laugh, and 
hesitate a littlke—because you were this very night to elope with the 
loveliest girl in the world, whose father, a man of very high rank and 
enormous fortune, opposed your happiness because you could not, during 
the lifetime of your father, come oad with an income equal to her 
own. You should then add, in a gay, laughing, coaxing sort of way, that 

ou hope and trust he will give us a day or two for the redeeming your 

. O. U., as you cannot pay it immediately without dipping so deeply 
into your travelling purse as to render the elopement impossible. Be- 
cause of course you cannot apply to your father and mother, who would 
not consent to such a thing for the world.” 

Something like a smile took place of the portentous frown with which 
the young man had hitherto listened to his mother. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, you seem to have considerable talent in the 
romancing line,” said he ; “and I won’t deny that such a statement 
might be made in the tone you describe, without giving the prince any 
reason to suspect that I was a swindler. But be so good as to tell me 
what is to come next? Because this confidential statement, you know, 
will not do above once. Do you think it will?” 

“No, certainly, Edward,” replied his mother, laughing, “I do not 
think it, nor do I intend that you should try. Only get him to give you 
a little law, and the rest will be all plain sailing.” 

“Plain sailing? What can you mean, ma'am? Are we all to sail 
away from Rome? Is that your project ?” 

“No, not all, Edward—only you and your wife.” 

“ My wife ? Do you maemiineh i ama ant married to that odious 
Bertha within the next twenty-four hours?” exclaimed the youth, the 
awful frown again taking possession of his features. 

“ There is no use in trying to look fierce about it, Edward. I am sure 
have let you go on your own way very patiently, and had really made 
up my mind to wait your own time about it. And now it is you, and 
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not I, who have made it necessary for you to marry her immediately. If 
the prince gives you leave and licence to set off on this expedition, and 
even if there were no Maria in the case, I don’t think he could refuse— 
but if he does give leave, he must know as well as you do, that the thing 

cannot be done in a moment. You must get out of the way of pursuit— 
nay, I am by no means sure that you must-not go all the way to Scot- 
land before you can get married. But when you are once the girl’s 
husband, you may depend upon it Sir Christopher won’t let your name 
be posted for the sake of saving three hundred pounds, What do you 
think of it, Edward? Can you suggest any thing better ?” | 
 '€No, ma’am, I don’t think I can—that is, if you really think it impos- 
sible to make my father give me the money. I should like that a great 

deal better,” he replied. 

“I tell you it is impossible,” said his mother, frowning in her turn ; 
“but you may try, if you please—you may go to him this moment, if 
you like it, and try what you can do.” 

“Not I, ma’am, I promise you, I have no taste for that sort of thing. 
But by the way, mother, will you be so obliging as to tell me how I am 
to’set off with Miss Bertha on a journey to Scotland without any money? 
Do you keep a little hoard, ma’am, always ready for the purpose?” de- 
manded the youth. 

“No, indeed, Edward,” she replied, “‘ Heaven knows I have not twenty 

at my command, if my life depended upon it, and we have 
already got milliners’ bills here that were perfectly unavoidable, but not 
the more easily paid, for all that. However, if I am not tly mis- 
taken, your father has still got his wits enough about him'to give 

us a check for this, if he never givesus another. I have never p 

u about it, but he has asked me over and over again when I thought 
it was likely to happen.” 

Edward drew forth a sigh of great length and depth. 

“ Well then, I suppose,” said he, “that I must really submit, and 
swallow the gilded pill. Oh, heavens, how I shall hate her! And the 

dear Countess Tornorino!—it will give her a dreadful pang, I 
ow. You must promise that you and the girls will be most particularly 
civil and attentive to her; and tell Agatha not to be rude to the tiresome 

husband, though I know she hates his love and his waltzing, as much as I 
adore both in his wife. But I shall like to find you all great friends 
when I come back.” 

“ Very well, my dear, we will promise to do every thing you wish in 
that way,” replied his mother, delighted to have brought him at last to 
dowhat she had often feared would be too long delayed. ‘TI will go to 
your father directly, and get what I think will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose; he will be ready enough to give it, I’ll answer for him. Poor 
man! he often says it is the best stake we have yet to play for, but I 
won't allow that yet—I wish Lynberry would come on to Rome at once 
—he never saw Maria looking as she does now. But we must not stay 
gossiping, Edward, you must go your way, and I must go mine, and may 
Suecess attend us both.” 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Caprars Marryat, R.N. : 


CHAPTER THE FouRTH. 


Sail for Liv in the Sally and Kitty—Fall in with a Gale—Boy Overboard 
—Nearly Drowned in Attempting to Save Him—See the Owners at Liver- 
"a ica in the Dalrymple for the Coast of Africa— Arrive off 

negal. 


A oreat deal of prize money being due to us, I called upon the 
agent at Port Royal to obtain an advance. I found him in a puzzle. 
Owing to the death of Captain Weatherall and so many of the officers, 
he hardly knew whether those who applied to him were entitled to 
prize money or not. Whether he thought-I appeared more honest than 
the others, or from what cause I know not, but he requested me, as I 
knew every thing that had passed, to remain with him for a short time, 
and finding that I could read and write, he obtained from me correct 
lists of the privateer’s crew, with those who were killed, and on what oc- 
casion. All this I was able to give him, as well as the ratings of the 
ae for on more than one occasion the privateer’s-men had come to 

im representing themselves as the petty officers, when they were only com- 
mon seamen on board, and had in consequence received from him a larger 
advance than they were entitled to. As soon as his accounts were prett 
well made up, he asked me whether I intended to go to England, as if 
so, he would send me home with all the papers and documents to the 
owners at Liverpool, who would require my assistance to arrange the 
accounts; and as I had had quite enough of privateering for a time, I 
consented to go. About two months after leaving the hospital, during 
which I had passed a very pleasant time, and quite recovered from my 
wounds and injuries, I sailed for Liverpool in the Sally and Kitty West- 
Indiaman, commanded by Captain Clarke, a very violent man. 

We had not sailed twelve hours before we fell in with a gale, which 
lasted several days, and we kept under close-reef-topsails and storm-stay- 
sails. The gale lasting a week, raised a mountainous swell, but it was 
very long and regular. On the seventh day the wind abated; but the 
swell continued, and at evening there was very little wind, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which had nearly cost me my life, as the reader will 
acknowledge when I relate the story to him.. During the dog-watch 
between six and eight, some hands being employed in the foretop, the 
other watch below at supper, and the captain and all the officers in the 
cabin, I being at the helm, heard a voice apparently rising out of the 
sea, calling me by name. Surprised, I ran to the side of the ship, and 
saw a youth named Richard Pallant in the water going astern. . He had 
fallen out of the forechains, and knowing that I was at the helm, had: 
shouted to me for help. I immediately called all hands, crying a man 
overboard. The captain hastened on deck with all the others, and or- 
dered the helm a-lee. The ship went about, and then fell round off, 
driving fast before the swell, till at last we brought her to, 
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‘The captain, although a resolute man, ch confused and per- 
lexed at ete ’s tect te his Sane’ wore people of segity at 
pswich, and had confided the boy to his particular care. He ran back- 

wards and forwards, crying that the boy must perish, as the swell was so 
high that he dared not send a boat, for the boat could not live in such a 
sea, and if the boat were lost with the crew, there would not be hands 
enow left on board to take the vessel home. As the youth was not 
a hundred yards from the vessel, I stated the possibility of swimming to 
him with the deep-sea line, which would be strong enough to haul both 
him and the man who swam to him on board. Ca Clarke, in a 
great rage, swore that it was impossible, and asked me who the devil 
would go. Piqued at his answer, and anxious to preserve the life of the 
youth, T offered to try it myself. I stripped, and making the line fast round 
my body, plunged from ‘the ship’s side into the sea. It was a new 
deep-sea line, and stiff in the coil, so that not drawing close round me, 
it x se and I swam through it, but catching it as it slipped over my 
feet, | made it secure by putting my head and one arm through the 
noose. I swam direct for the boy, and found that I swam with ease, 
owing to the strength and buoyant nature of the water in those latitudes. 
J had not swam more than half-way before the line got foul on the coil 
on board, and checking me saiieni it pulled me backwards and under 
water. I recovered myself, and struck out again. During this time, to 
elear. the line on board, they had cut some of the entangled parts, and 
in the confusion and hurry, severed the wrong part, so that the end went 
overboard, and I had half the coil of line hanging to me, and at the 
same time was adrift from the ship. They immediately hailed me 
to return, but from the booming of the waves I could not hear what 
they said, and thought that they were encouraging me to proceed. I 
shouted in return to show the confidence which I in myself. I easily 
mounted the waves as they breasted me, but still I made my way very 
slowly against such a voll and saw the boy only at intervals when [ 
was on the top of the wave. He could swim very little, and did not 
make’ for the ship, but with his eyes fixed upon the sky, paddled like a 
dog to keep himself above water. I now began to feel the weight of 
the line upon me, and to fear that I should never hold out. I began to 
repent of my rashness, and thought I had only sacrificed myself with- 
eut any chance of saving him. 1 persevered, nevertheless, and having, 
as I guessed, come to the spot where the boy was, I looked round, and 
not seeing him, was afraid that he had gone down, but on mounting the 
next wave, { saw him in the hollow, struggling hard to keep above water, 
and almost spent with his long exertion. 

I swam down to him, and hailing him, found he was still sensible, but 
utterly exhausted. I desired him to hold on by my hand, but not to 
touch my body, as we should both sink. He promised to obey me, and 
I held out my right-hand to him, and made a signal for them to haul in 
on board, for I had no idea that the line had been cut. I was frightened 
when I perceived the distance that the ship was from me—at least a quar- 
ter of a mile. I knew that the deep-sea line was but a hundred fathoms in 
length, and therefore that I must be adrift, and my heart sunk within 
me. All the horrors of my situation came upon me, and I felt that Iwas 
lost; but although death appeared inevitable, I still led for life 
but the rope now weighed me down more and more. ile swimming 
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forward it'trailed behind, and although it impeded my way, I did not 
feel half its wei Now, however, that I was stati , it sank deep, 
and pulled me ith it. The waves, too, which, while I breasted 
approach, I easily rose over, being now behind us, 
burying us under them, or rolling us over by their 


disen myself from the line, but the noose being 
i F the boy in one hand, I could not possibly effect it. 
But what gave me courage in my difficulties was, that I perceived that 
the people on board were getting out the boat; for although the 
captain would not run the risk for one person, now that two were over- 
board, and one of them risking his life to save the other, the men insisted 
that the boat should be hoisted out. It was an anxious time to me, but 
had the satisfaction of seeing her clear of the ship, and pulling 

round her bow. The danger was, however, considered so great, that 
when they came to man the boat, only three men could be found who 
would go in her, and in the confusion they came away with but two 
ieee cis eddies‘ ales these disadvantages they of course pulled 
very slowly against a mountainous sea, as they were obliged to steer wit!a 
the oars to meet it, that the boat might not be swamped. But the sight 
of the boat was sufficient to keep me up. My exertions were certainly 
incredible ; but what will not a man do when in fear of death. As it 
ape i A and slowly did my powers decrease. I was now 
n under water with the boy, and rose again to fresh exertion, when 

at last a crested wave broke over us, and down we went several feet 
under the water. The force of the sea drove the boy against me, and he 
seized me by the loins with my head downwards. I struggled to disen- 
gage myself! It was impossible. I gave myself up for lost—and what a 
of and memories passed through my brain in a few mo- 
for it not have been longer. At last, being: head down- 
I dived deeper, although I was bursting from so long holding my 


desired effect. Finding me sinking instead of rising 
im, the boy let go his hold that he might gain the surface. I 
followed him, and drew breath once more. Another moment 
fates. I no longer thought of saving the boy, but struck 
which was now near to me. Perceiving this, the boy 
for pity’s sake not to leave him. I felt myself so far re- 
my exhaustion, that I thought I could save him as well as 


ep induced me to turn back. I-again gave him my 
on his life not to attempt to grapple with me, and 
arduous struggle of keepin Fim as well as myself 
strength was nearly gone, boat sett 4 but 
now sunk constantly under the water, rising every 
draw breath. Merciful God! how slow appeared the ap- 

At: last: my: senses almost left me. I took in.water in 
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as had approached the side, the boat would have been dashed 
to atoms. anne tens Sa Oe er ee The three men 
clambered up them, leaving us to take our chance of the boat being got 
in, or her being stove to pieces, in which latter case, we should have 
been lost. They did get us in with great damage to the boat, but we 
were saved. e line was still round me, and it was found that I had 
been appesting the weight of seventy yards. So sore was I with such 
exertion, that I kept my hammock for many days, during which I re- 
viewed my past life, and vowed amendment. 

We arrived at Liverpool without any further adventure worth record- 
ing, and I immediately called upon the owners with the papers intrusted 
to me. I gave them all the information they required, and they 
asked me whether I should like to return to privateering, or to go as 
mate of a vessel bound to the coast of Africa. I inquired what her des- 
tination was to be, and as I found that she was to go to Senegal for ivory, 
wax, gold dust, and other articles in exchange for English priate and cut- 
lery, I consented. I mention this, as hie dhe been employed in the 
slave trade, as most of the vessels from Liverpool were, I would not have 
joined her. A few days afterwards I went on board of the Dalrymple, 
Captain Jones, as mate of the vessel, and we had a very quick passage 
to Senegal, and brought to an anchor off the bar. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


In Crossing the Bar at Senegal the Boat is Upset by a Tornado—We Escape 

_ being Devoured by Sharks only to be Captured by the Natives—Are taken 
into the Interior of the Country, and brought before the Negro King, from 
whose Wrath we are saved by the Intercession of his female Attendants. 


A day or two after we had arrived, the master of another vessel that 
was at anchor near us came on board and borrowed our long-boat and 
some hands that he might go in it to Senegal. The captain, who was 
an old friend of the party who made the request, agreed to lend it to 
him, and as accidents are very frequent with boats crossing the bar, on 
account of the heavy breakers, the best swimmers were selected for the 
purpose, and the charge of the boat was given tome. We set off, five 
men rowing and I at the helm. When we approached the bar a tornado, 
which had been for some time threatening, came ae us. The impetu- 
Osity of these blasts is to be matched in no part of the world, and as it 
came at once in its full foree we endeavoured, by putting the boat before 
it, to escape its fury. This compelled us to run to the southward along 
the coast. We managed to keep the boat up for a long while, and 
hoped to have weathered it, when, being on the bar, and on broken 
water, a large wave curled over us, filled the boat, and it went down 
in an instant. 

Our only chance now was to reach the shore by swimming, but it was 
at a distance, with broken water the whole way; and our great terror was 
from the sharks, which abound on the coast and are extremely ravenous 
—nor were we without reason for our alarm. Scarcely the boat 
gone down, and we were all stretching out for the shore, when one of our 
men shrieked, having been seized by the sharks, and instantly torn to 
pieces. His blood stained the water all around, and this attracting. all 
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the sharks provedthe, means of our escape. Never shall I forget the hor- 
nible Atk whieh I. felt.as I struggled through the broken water, 

xpecting every minute a limb to be off by one of these voracious 
pi Hy tt foot.touched the other my heart sank,' thinking it was 
he nose of a shark, and that his bite would immediately follow. Ago- 
ised. with these terrors we struggled on—now a large wave curling over 
us and burying us under water, or now forced by the waves to : the 
beach, rolling over and over. So battered were we by the surf, that we 
dived under the waves to escape the blows which we received, and then 
rose and struck out again. At last, worn out with exertion, we gained the 
land, but our toil was not over. 

The beach was of a sand so light that it crumbled beneath us, and 
at the return of the wave which threw us on shore we were dragged 
back again, and buried in sand and water. We rose to renew our endea- 
yours, but several times without) success for we could not obtain a firm 
footing. At last the Negroes, who had witnessed our accident, and who 
now came down in great numbers on the beach, laid hold of us as the 
sea threw us up, and dragged us beyond the reach of the waves. Worn 
out with fatigue we laid on the sand, waiting to ascertain what the sa- 
vages would do with us; they were not long in letting us know, for they 
soon began to strip us of every article of clothing on our backs. One 
of our — attempted to resist, upon which a Negro drove a spear through 
his thigh. 

“ml divided our apparel, after some consultation, they tied our 
hands, and placing us in the midst of a large force, armed with spears, 
and bows and arrows, they went off with us for the inland part of the 
country. We set off with heavy hearts; taking, as we thought, a last 
farewell of the ocean, and going forwards in great apprehension of the fate 
that awaited us. The sand was very deep, and the heat of the sun ex- 
cessive us, forit was then about noon. Without any garments, we were 
soon scorched and blistered all over, and in intolerable anguish, as well 
as fatigued; but the Negroes compelled us to move on, goading us with 
their spears if we slackened our pace, and threatening to run us 
through if we made a halt. We longed for the night, as it would 
afford a temporary relief to our sufferings. It came at last, and then 
the Negroes collected wood and lighted a fire to keep off the wild beasts, 
lying round it in a circle, and placing us in the midst of them. We hoped 
to have some rest after what we had gone through, but it was impossible 
—the night proved even worse than the day. The mosquitoes came 
down upon us in such swarms, and their bites were so intolerable that 
we were almost frantic. Our hands being tied, we could not beat them 
off, and we rolled over and over to get rid of them. This made matters 
worse, for our whole bodies being covered with raised blisters from the 
rays of the sun, our rolling over and over broke the blisters, and the sand 
getting into the wounds, added to the bites of the mosquitoes, made our 
sufferings intolerable. We had before prayed for night, we now prayed 
for day. Some prayed for death. 

_ When the sun rose, we set off again, our conductors utterly disregard- 
ing our anguish, and goading us on as before. In the forenoon we 
arrived at a village, where our guards refreshed themselves ; a very small 


e 


quantity of boiled corn was given to each of us, and we continued our- 
journey, passing by several small towns, consisting as they all do in that’ 
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r¥ of huts built of, reeds, round. in form atid gathered to'# point 
yg, was the same as the preceding. We Wrens ick Otc 
spears, if we stumbled or lagged, threatened. with death ‘if we had ‘not 
strength to. goon. The ing again arrived at last, and the fires were 
lighted. .,The fires were much larger than before, I 16, because 
1¢, wild beasts were more numerous, for we heard them ing in every 
irection round us, which we had not done on the night before. The 
mosquitoes did not annoy us so much, and we obtained some intervals of 
broken rest. At daylight we resumed our journey, as near as we could 
judge by the sun, in.a more easterly direction. : i 

During the two first days we were badly received by the inhabitants 
of the towns, whose people had been kidnapped so often for the slave 
trade, and they hated the sight of our white faces, for they presumed 
that we had come for that purpose, but as we advanced in the interior, 
we were better treated, oak the natives looked upon us with surprise and 
wonder, considering us as a new race of beings. Some of the women’ 
seeing how utterly exhausted we were with fatigue and hunger, looked 
with/eompassion on us, and brought us plenty of boiled corn and goats” 
milk to drink. This refreshed us greatly, and we continued our journey 
in, anxious expectation of the fate for which we were reserved. 

On crossing "a small river, which appeared to be the boundary of 
two different states, a multitude of Negroes approached, and seemed dis- 
posed to take us from our present masters, but after a conference, they 
agreed among themselves, and a party of them joined with those who 
had previously conducted us. We soon came to the edge of a desert, 
and there we halted till the Negroes had filled several calabashes and 
gourds full of water, and collected a quantity of boiled corn. As soon as 
this was done, we set off again and entered the desert. We were asto- 
nished and terrified when we looked around us, not a single vestige of 
herbage, not a blade of grass was to be seen—all was one wild waste of 
barren sand, so light as to rise in clouds at the least wind, and we sank 
so deep in walking through it, that at last we could hardly drag one foot 
after the other. But we were repaid for our fatigue, for when we halted 
at night, no fires were lighted, and to our great delight we found that 

re Were no mosquitoes to annoy us. We fell into a sound sleep, which 
lasted till morning, and were much refreshed, indeed, so much so as to 
enable us to pursue our journey with alacrity. 

In our passage over the desert we saw numbers of elephants’ teeth, 
but no animals. How the teeth came there, unless it was that the ele- 
pris were lost in attempting to cross the desert, I cannot pretend to say. 

fore we had crossed the desert, our water was expended, and we suffered 
dreadfully from thirst, walking as we did during the whole day under a 
vertical sun. The night was equally painful, as we were so tortured with 
the. want of water; but on the following day, when our strength was 
nearly exhausted, and we were debating whether we should not lie down 
and allow the spears of our conductors to put an end to our miseries, we came 
to the banks of a river which the Negroes had evidently been anxiously 
looking for.. Here we drank plentifully, and remained all the day to 're- 
cruit ourselves, for the N were almost as exhausted as we were. The 
next morning; we crossed the! river, and plunged into a deep wood ; ‘the 

und being high, the mosquitoes did not annoy us so much as they 
did. down on the low marshy: land near the sea-coast. .. During’ our’ tra- 
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verse the wood, we subsisted solely upon the birds and animals 
"iach the feprose killed wit their bows and arrows. 

When we eae the forest, we found the country, 
as before, interspersed with wicker villages or small hamlets at a few miles” 
distance from each other. Round each village there were small patches of 
Guinea: corn, and we frequently came to clusters of huts which had been 

Between the sea coast and the desert we had traversed we ob- 
served that many of the inhabitants had European fire-arms, but now 
the only weapons to be seen were spears and bows and arrows. As we 
advanced we were surrounded at every village by the natives, who looked 
upon us with surprise and astonishment, examining us and vara Sl 
sidering us a new species, One morning we arrived ata very large Negro 
town, and as we approached, our guards began to swell with pride and 
exultation, and drove us before them among the crowds of inhabitants, 
singing songs of triumph and brandishing their weapons. Having been 
driven through a great part of the town we arrived at a number of huts 
— by a high palisade from the rest, and appropriated, as we 

s found, to the use of the king of the country, his wives 
and attendants. Here we waited outside some time while our guards 
went in and. acquainted this royal personage with the present which the 
Ledbroagitichin. = : 

We had reason to think that our captors were not his subjects, but 
had been at variance with him and had brought us as a present that they 
~ pea peace with an enemy too strong for them. We were at last 

to go inside the enclosure, and found ourselves in a large open 
building, constructed like the others of reeds and boughs. In the centre 
was squatted a most ferocious-looking old Negro, attended by four young 
Negro women. He was rawboned, and lean, and of a very large frame. 
A diabolical ferocity was imprinted on his grim countenance, and as 
he moved his arms and legs he showed that under his loose skin there 
was a muscle of extraordinary power. I never had before seen such a 
living type of brutal strength and barbarity. On a mat before him were 
gow of different kinds. Behind him stood several grim savages who 
his weapons, and on each side at a greater distance were rows of 
= with their heads bent down and their-arms crossed, awaiting his 
The chief or king, as well as the four women, had clothes of the 

blue cotton cloth of the country, that is one piece wrapped round the 
loins and descending to the ankles, and another worn over their shoulders, 
but with few exceptions all the rest, as well as the inhabitants generally, 
were stark naked. So were we, as the reader may recollect. Round the 
necks of the women were rows of gold beads, longer by degrees, until 
the last of the rows hung lower than their bosoms, and both the king and 
they had large bracelets of gold round their arms, wrists, and legs. The 
women, who were and well-looking, stared at us with eager asto- 
nishment, while the old king scowled upon us so as to freeze our blood. 
At last, ep Ne ema his sabre from the man behind 
who it, and walked up among us, who, with our heads bowed 
breathless with fear, awaited our impending fate. I happened to be 

, " et eee arm with a gripe which made 
my heart sink, with his the sword he bent down my 
head still lower than it was. I made sure that he was about to cut off 
the women, who had risen from the ground, ran crowd- 
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ing round him, and with mingled entreaties and caresses strove to in- 
duce him not to pee ee if o he arty oe into execution. 
They prevailed at last; the youngest. took away his sword, and then the 
led és back to his seat, after which the women came tous to gray 
their curiosity. They felt our arms and breasts, putting innumerable 
questions to those who brought us thither. They ap very much 
amazed at the length of my hair, for I had worn it tied in a long cue. 
igre hold of it they gave it two or three severe pulls, to ascertain if 
it y grow td my hand. and Gindings. thats tacdidaany-dhey ekpeansit 
much wonder. When their curiosity was satisfied, they then appeared to 
consider our condition, and having obtained the old king’s permission, 
they brought us a calabash full of cush-cush, that is Guinea corn boiled 
into a thick paste. Our hands being still tied, we could only by shaking 
our heads express our inability to profit by their kindness. Understand- 
ing what we meant, they immediately cut our thongs, and the youngest 
of the four perceiving that my arms were benumbed from having been 
confined so many days, and that I could not use them, showed the most 
lively commiseration for my sufferings. She gently chafed my wrists 
with her hands, and showed every sign of pity in her countenance, as 
indeed did all the other three. But I was by far the youngest of the 
whole party who had been captured, and sate 5 most to excite their pity 
and good will. Shortly afterwards we were all taken into an adjoining 
tent or hut, and our bodies were rubbed all over with an oil which after 
a few days application left us perfectly healed, and as smooth as silk. So 
altered was our condition that those very people who had guarded us with 
their spears and threatened us with death, were now ordered to wait upon 
us, and as the king’s girls frequently came to see how we were treated, 
we were served with the utmost humility and attention. 








DANTE. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 


“ Faint not, nor tremble on thy high career !” 
The guardian genius of his spirit said. 

“ Stay not thy course though pealing round thy head 
The heavens let loose their elements of fear— 
The firm earth shake—shed thou no mortal tear: 
But like some tower fix’d on its rocky bed, 
Scorning the tempests round its summit spread, 
Meet thou the storms of fate and peril here. 
Let the world smile or frown—be thou the same, 
And wrap thee in thy spirit’s sanctity. 
From life’s low paths, and man’s vain converse flee, 
And: walk as one returning whence he came— 
Whom other thoughts and nobler cares employ 
Than all he sees around—earth’s mockery. 
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| IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
No. XVI. 
CAPTAIN CALLAGHAN RELATES HIS MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURES. 


“‘Dm ye know Dick Donovan, of Knockcroghery ?” inquired Cap- 
tain Callaghan. 

I expressed sorrow at not having the honour of that gentleman's ac- 
quaintance. 

“Then I'll tell you,” continued Peter, “a mighty sensible remark of 
his. When Dick ran away with a widow from the Bath boarding- 
house, where the divil did he head with the bride but to his father’s. 
Well, the sheriff had as many executions against the ould fellow as 
would have papered the parlour, and as the wedding-party arrived late 
in the evening, it was some time before they would be let in. Well, 
while the bride was brushing up a little after her journey, Dick and 
his father came to an understanding. 

“««By the Lord! says ould Donovan, ‘you're a broth of a boy, 
Dick! and ye say the money’s right ?” 

““* As a trivet, says Dick. 

‘* «She seems,’ says ould Donovan, ‘a dacent, sober kind of woman. 
She’s past mark of mouth I persave, but that’s no great matter if the 
money’s ready.’ 

“*She’s no chicken, I allow,’ replied Dick, ‘but then she’s the 
more prudent for that, and ten thousand arra-gud-shish* I suppose 
must make up for the loss of a tooth or two.’ 

‘* *Give me your fist,’ says ould Donovan. ‘ Mona,sin-diaoul! but 
ye have put us all upon our pegs again, and before the week’s out we'll 
be able to open the hall-door again. But, Dick, dear, as she hobbled 
from the post-shay I saw that she was amiss in the off-leg. Is she re- 
gularly spavined, or has she only thrown out acurb 2’ 

; **¢]f God’s truth must be told,’ says Dick, ‘ the creature’s dead 
ame,’ : 

***Oh! murder,’ says ould Donovan, ‘and did ye get no engage- 
ment with her!’ 

“* Engagement!’ returned Dick. ‘By my conscience, father dear, 
I was too happy to get a grip of her. The day that young Mistress 

ovan bestowed her vargin hand upon me, I was not the proprietor 


of oo ge ae 
“ Well, then, Dick dear, if she does go short, why in the Lord’s 
name we must put up with it.’ 


* Ready money. t Schultogue—Anglice, a rap. 

















«Go short!’ says Dick. ‘ Arrah, father, from the way ye talk one 
would suppose that men married wives to run races with them !’ 

«« Now,” added Captain Callaghan, “ that was what I calla sensible 
observation.” | eT 

I agreed with the gallant captain that the younger Mr. Donovan’s 
opinions regarding matrimony were incontrovertible. A masonic sign, 
accompanied by the usual whistle, had produced for Mister Callaghan 
a relay of sangaree. My ‘withers being unwrung,” or, rather, my 
copper not being over-heated, I declined to follow the captain’s ex- 
ample, and when he had finished number two, Peter intimated that we 
must separate. 

“TI must be off, Harry, to make pace with the little woman in time. 
Between the play and the Cyder Cellar, and getting into a shindy in the 
Strand, and into the station-house afterwards—and feudin’ and proving 
this morning—and compromising for a waiter’s black eye, and buying 
off a cabman—and gettin’ bail—and one business after the other— 
devil a one of me was at home last night, good nor bad. But be sure 
tocome at six. Mind, six sharp, for Mrs, C. is rather particular, and 
by that time all will be right, and ye’ll find us like a pair of turtles, 
If mention should be made accidentally of being out three nights—” 

“ Three!” I exclaimed. “ Peter, Peter! Do you ever think of 
your poor sowl ?” 

‘« Asy, asy,” returned the captain, “arrah! could I lave three soft 
lads like Jack Blake, Pat Boylan, and Frank Haggarty, to the 
‘mercy of a wicked world? They came, the creatures, just for 
a fortnight, to see life—but by gogstay! they could only manage the 
nine days—for the money failed. Well, I have nothing on my con- 
science to reproach myself with. In the short space, the devil a three 
boys ever saw more of the town. Sorra crook or cranny, from Pimlico 
palace to the back of Tower-hill, but they had a twist through. Dur- 
ing their visit there was no time lost to be sure. They were only regu- 
larly in bed, that’s with their clothes off, a couple of nights, but when 
we were rowling about they now and then took a sleep in the omnibus. 
Thope Pat Boylan’s eye will be right before he gets home, for a peeper 
in mourning ye know would look odd in a man returning from a party 
of pleasure. Faith he got an ugly clip the second night we were 
meandering over town, at a free-and-asy in St. Giles’s, but next morn- 
ing I brought him to a place off the Haymarket, where he got his eye 
settled to perfection. I forget the man’s name—he lives three doors 
from a barber, and search London over there’s not his equal for painting 
out a black eye. Isn’t it well for a man to know where he can‘ head to 
safely if he meets with a misfortune, and come away with the natural 
colour on his face, done so beautiful, that the devil a Christian would 
suspect that he had ever been in trouble. But as I was saying before, 
if Mistress C. should make any remark about my being out a night'or 
two, put it off as well as you can, and say it’s the custom of the 
country,’ Don’t be later than six, and. mind the number. You can’t 


mistake the house—it’s within a stone’s throw of Madame Tussaud’s, ’ 


Mind, it’s sharp six.” 
So said Mister Callaghan. As we parted. I overheard ansequivocat 
aspiration—it seemed to be a-sigh, which, however, Peter contrived to 


where yell see a dozen murderers in their real clothes fora shilling. 
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convert into a whisper. I ‘might \wrong the courage of the captain, 

but shrewdly suspect that with allthe modest assurance of ‘a bashful 

Irishman, he was in mortal:terror, had pride allowed him to acknow- 
it, of a conjugal téte-a-¢éte with Mistress C. 

Fai to my promise, at a quarter of an hour before the captain’s 
dinner-time,I was duly at the place where twelve murderers 1n real 
clothes could be seen for a shilling, and who should round the corner, 
immediately in my front, but the identical Peter, a saplin in‘one hand, 
and on the opposite arm alady. I concluded at once that the fair one 
was the captain’s helpmate, and the slim proportions of ‘nature's 
masterpiece,” contrasted to those of her liege lord, were'as shadow is 
to substance. The parties seemed in earnest conversation, and judging 
by pantomimic action, the lady played ‘accusing angel,” and Peter 
was on the defensive. I followed half the street, and slowly closing up 
in. the rear, overheard two sentences distinctly. 

‘¢ Ah, Callaghan, you Irishmen are so specious that I feel half in- 
clined to forgive you. But, three nights, Peter! Ah! Peter, was not 
that cruel? I know what the end will be, you'll break my heart, and 
when I’m in my cold grave—” 

“* Astore !"’ rejoined Mr. Callaghan, breaking in on the unfinished 
observation, in accents too pathetic for description, “ and how long do 
you suppose I would be after ye ?—You that’s my only comfort in this 
wicked world.” 

I was now nearly alongside of the perfidious commander, and whis- 
pered in his ear, “T'll leave it to your own oath, arn’t ye at this mo- 
ment the biggest villain unhanged ?” 

The delinquent started. 

“ Arrah, Harry, it’s yourself, and here’s the door of my present 
whereabouts, small and snug, and with the eeade fealteagh, you'll put 
up with it as well as:you can. Mrs. Callaghan, my darlin’, this is my 
particular friend, Captain O’Sullivan.” 

I bowed, the lady courtesied, and there was something in her manner 
which intimated that the impression I made was not very favourable. 
She was reserved, Peter not exactly on a bed of roses, and I was con- 

uently uncomfortable. Dinner was removed, wine made us more 
colloquial and Mrs. Callaghan hinted broadly, that three nights run- 
ning out of bed, would not affect the constitution like Parr’s pills, and 
that to be regularly returned on the police-sheet might, in the end, 
damage a gentleman's reputation. I remarked at once that the ob- 
servations were addressed at me, and I, in Mrs. C.’s estimation was one 
of the pleasant party finishing their education under the tutelage of 
Peter. To suffer innocently was not to be endured, and the meus 
conseu, that I had been regularly at roost for the last three nights, 
induced me to disclaim the “ soft impeachment.” 

“My dear madam,” I said, addressing Peter’s “better half,” <I 
apprehend you are under a mistake—I am not one of the plea- 
sant gentleman who have been patronised by my friend the cap- 
tain. Iam a humdrum sort of devil, undress when I go to bed— 
my name, like Norval’s, is as unknown on the ‘police-sheet, as it is in 
the ‘Court Circular.’ I never had a black eye painted in my life— 
have escaped prosecution for assault and battery—have neither shot 
any one nor been shot at—in fact, madam, I am a character that ‘a 

















broth ef a boy’ would not acknowledge at a bull-bait. In the fullest 

tation of the term, Iam ‘a slow coach,’ and, to sum upall, Tam 
resolutely bent on committing matrimony without delay. In this:re- 
solution, the decided felicity attendantonmy friend Peter's draw in the 
hymeneal lottery has given confirmation, and I only wish to benefit by 
his experience, and learn by what arts he proved so eminently success- 
ful.as he has done.” 

«Ah, Captain O’Sullivan, well may ye say arts; but I'm Jeavi 
you to yourselves, and let Peter tell hisown story—he knows that I 
four suitors for my hand, and would any of them, had: he been so for 
tunate as to obtain it, within one short week, spent three nights, God 
knows where, and two others in the station-house.”’ 

The lady became teary—Peter muttered something about “leading 
a new life.” Mrs. Callaghan, on rising, bestowed on me an approving 
look, and on Peter one of incredulity. The door closed, and the cap- 
tain and I were left téte-d-téte. 

al you unfortunate man! what have you to say for your- 
self?” 

The captain shook his head. 

‘* How can you neglect that amiable gentlewoman as you do? One 
who for you rejected four suitors, who, had it been required, would 
have given security to sleep at home, and during their natural lives 
would have never seen the inside of a station-house.” 

“’Pon my sowl, I’ll turn a new leaf altogether, and make Mrs. C. 
as happy as the day is long. She’s a good creature after all—no beauty 
ye see, but that can’t be helped—she’s mighty thin too, there’s no 
getting her into condition.” 

“But how the devil, Peter, did you persuade any decent woman to 
venture into matrimony with a scapegrace of your kind?” 

“Well, it’s a quare story, and I'll tell you the whole of it.” 

Peter having duly replenished his glass, and extracted the cork from 
a relay bottle, then and thus commenced a narrative of his matrimo- 
nial adventures. 

“In 183—, I had the grenadier company of the 8—th, when the divil 

ut it into the heads of a parcel of cotton-spinners to pull down mills, and 
valf murder the proprietors. Our regiment was detached through the dis- 
turbed district to drive the fear of God into the hearts of these malefactors. 
My company was detached to , and ona beautiful summer evening 
in the end of June, after a clean march of two-and-twenty miles, we 
reached the town, and halted at the Wheatsheaf in the market-place. 
The men were sent out on billet, and Charley Ormsby and myself— 
the other sub. had been in trouble about a baker’s wife, and got 
leave of absence to take possession of his Irish estates, and there remain 
until the regiment changed quarters. Well, Charley and I took up 
our abode at the Wheatsheaf, and wasn’t it mighty quare, the landlord 
had been one of our own people—he had come to the town with a beat- 
ing order—was billeted at the inn—a claner made chap you never saw 
wear wings—and Mistress Tubbs having two months before buried a 
sort of porter, but she called husband, took a fancy to the light-bob, 
and in a couple of weeks the lady purchased her lodger’s discharge 
first,.and a licence afterwards—the brush was drawn over ‘ Timothy 
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’ 
Tubbs,” and under the Wheatsheaf, in gilt letters, there appeared the 
name of “* Martin Grady”—there was an Irishman’s luck for ye! 

«‘ When Martin found he had a brace of his ould companions in the 
house, the divil a thing it contained was good enough for the « 

In a week we found ourselves mighty snug and mighty stupid—the 
town was dull as ditch-water—the moment we marched in half the 
women were locked up, and the remainder, who were left at liberty, 
have passed through the world under the protection of their own 
and feared nothing but a dark night and a drunken sailor—every 
mill-owner in the neighbourhood could have quilted his daughter's 
petticoats with ten-pound notes, and never missed them; but then they 
were so suspicious, that we had about as good a chance of slipping out 
of the bastille, as ever introducing a leg under a cotton-weaver’s ma- 
hogany. 
"tee Arrah what’s to be done?’ says I to Charley Ormsby as we 
finished the second bottle one warm summer evening. 

*« « By my conscience,’ returned Charley, ‘I think that I'll be found 

dead in my bed some blessed morning—this place would kill a 
riest.’ 
cy Let us ask Grady if there’s ever any thing stirring in the place,’ 

“Charley rang the bell, another bottle was ordered, and the land- 
lord was requested to bring it up. Martin obeyed the summons, and 
when he had settled himself in a chair, we explained the difficulties of 
our situation. 

“ The landlord thought awhile. 

“« * Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ would ather of ye be inclined to marry?’ 

** «] would rather, for my part, keep clear of that,’ returned Charley. 
* The doctors say the ould fellow can’t weather the next winter, and 
when my uncle slips his girths,and I come into the estate, I would like 
to take a twist out of myself single before I sate down for life. But, 
Peter, you would not mind taking a sporting offer if it came in the 
way.” 

* ¢ You’re right,’ says I, ‘ for between ourselves, tailors and boot- 
makers will be the ruin of me in postage—for the last six weeks the 
devil a seal I ventured to break, they all looked so suspicious. There’s 
nine or ten lying on my table up-stairs, I wish, Charley dear, you 
would read them at your leisure, and break the contents as gently as 
possible to me.’ 

“<T don’t know your price, captain,’ said the landlord; ‘ there’s 
thirty thousand at the other side of the garden hedge.’ 

“ «Oh, murder!’ says I, ‘is it fun you’re making?’ 

“*Divil a joke,’ says he. ‘Mr. Newcomb, the banker, lives next 
door, he’s rich as a Jew and wary as a kite—and, faith! he has good 
reason for looking sharp; first, he has to watch his money; secondly, 
he has a daughter with an independent fortune; and thirdly, he has 
got a wife of twenty-two, beautiful as the morning-star, and playful 
asa kitten. No wonder, then, that the ould divil’s in a faver, con- 
stantly,’ : 

“*Oh, murder, Martin,’ says I. ‘Thirty thousand in her own 
power! Phew! I'm ready to make her Mrs. Callaghan in a shake.’ 
“*Upon my sowl,’ returned the landlord, ‘I think the.same thing 
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o* Gentlemen,’ replied the landlord, ‘* Til explain wiyftelt in'a brace. 
of shakes. “Mr. Newcomb married forty years ago, and his wife died’ a 
few years afterwards, leaving one daughter, and thirty ‘thousand’ 
#€cured upon herself when she’ reached ‘twenty-five, and the money 
was placed out of the old fellow’s control. Now five years ago the’ un- 
fortunate man was desperate enough to marry a girl of sixteen—and 
between endeavouring to prevent his daughter contracting matrimony, 
or his wife committing love, devil an hour’s comfort the banker has had, 

d or bad, since his second visit to the hymenial altar—hate each: 
other cordially, but they detest him still more. Both have threatened 
to become mutinous—and an old catamaran, stiff as a ramrod, and on 
the wrong side of half a hundred, has been brought here to keep a 
bright look out. Here’s beauty on this side—there’s fortune on the 
other—and the ould dust that has the double charge, scarcely knows 
oi which hand to turn. On every side the hedge is closely clipped, 
and there the banker’s left flank is insecure. On the right a terrace 
walk runs along the street, and a wall-flower may be thrown out, and 
a billet pitched back again in return. Ye see, gentlemen, I understand 
the terms. Ah! poor dear Major O’Donohoe! Three years I lived 
with him as valet after I joined the Royal Irish. He was an out-and- 
outer in love affairs—one night keeping an appointment in a church- 
yard, and the next quadrilling atthe county ball. Ah! willistrue! the 
purse wouldn’t stand it, though in spirit the divil couldn’t bate us to a 
stand-still. Every assizes we had ‘a loss of service’ to account for— 
but at York a ‘crim. con.’ finished us tee-totally. The poor dear major 
had to send his papers and be off to France—and when he went to the 
continent, I was sent recruiting. You know the rest, gentlemen. Mrs, 
Tubbs honoured me with a preference—the Wheatsheaf got a master 
—and the king lost a gallant supporter.’ ! 

“<*T should like to have a peep at the ladies,’ observed Charley 
Ormsby. | 

“Ah! then, that’s easily managed,’ said the successor to Timothy 
Tabbs. ‘But, gentleman, it must be managed discreetly. If we 
show a full front too suddenly, Penelope Winterton might take alarm, 
and one whisper to old Newcomb would lock up the garden during the 
time you honour Hadleigh with your company. There is a summer- 
house close to the hedge—there you can lie concealed, and, unseen 
yourselves, observe every movemént of the enemy.’ 

“The host led the way—Charley and I were safely ensconced in the 
immediate vicinity of Mr. Newcomb’s premises—and before we had 
finished a cigar, the next garden-gate opened, and three ladies made 
their appearance. In Indian files they turned off the gravel-walk, and 
took a narrow grass-path which ran within a foot of our ambuscade, 
as if they knew we were on the look-out, and had determined to pass 
review. The banker's lady led the advance, and the divil a more 
beautiful sample of flesh and blood did ever an Irish sinner throw his 
eyes upon. | 

“*Qch!’ says Charley Ormsby, with a sigh; ‘Peter, I’m a dead 
man, and it’s all over with me.’ 
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. “ Next came the heiress, 

« ¢ Charley,” says I, in a whisper, ‘ what do you think of her?’ 

*¢ ‘ She’s rather thin to plase me,’ says he. 

“ ¢She’s all right, I see, upon the pins—and haven’t she beautiful au- 
burn hair?” 

“+ In my part of Ireland,’ returned Charley, ‘they call that red.’ 

 ¢ Oh, divi may care,’ says I. ‘Fat or lean, red or auburn, she’s 
a dead bargain at half the money.’ 

«« But, blessed Bridget!’ whispered Charley, as Penelope Winterton 
brought up the rear. ‘‘Since the creation of cats, did you ever lay 
eyes on such a ho mother as that ?” 

‘©Of course I had been looking anxiously after the future Mistress 
C.; but when Charley nudged my elbow, I turned a glance on the lady 
employed to herd her—and, upon my conscience, she was a wopper! 
Fancy to yourself a woman three inches over regulation height, with 
black moustache, and an immensity of condition—a wool -pack 
mounted on a pair of pillars, and compressed in the centre, only to 
give additional expansion elsewhere, as a sailor would call it, ‘ both 
aloft and below.’ a Moorish market where they say that beauty is 
bought by the stone, who could even fancy the figure that Miss Pene- 
lope would come up to? Well, after taking three or four rounds of 
the garden, a servant came to announce that lunch was ready, and 
Charley and I returned to the house to settle future operations over a 
glass of sangaree. 

“ After dinner we were debating the best manner to open the cam- 

ign, when a knock at the door was followed by the entrance of Cor- 
poral Hawley. He was one of the smartest lads in the company, and 
a steady soldier into the bargain. I filled him a glass of wine, and 
asked him what he wanted. He hummed and hawed a while, and then 
asked my honour’s permission to get married! 

“ « Marry!’ exclaimed Charley Ormsby, ‘ why is the divil busy with 
ye, man, to tempt ye to commit such an enormity ? 

“T put in my oar too, to dissuade him from the bare idea—and the 

fellow looked blank enough. 

“*¢ Arrah! who the divil do ye want to strap yourself to here?’ says 
I. ‘Some idle dress-maker who wishes to range the world over in a 

waggon ?” 

**« No, gentlemen, returned Hawley, ‘ she’s a young woman of ex- 
cellent character, and has saved a sufficient sum of money to buy my 
discharge, and set us up in business comfortably. She has lived for 
ten years maid to the banker’s daughter, and Miss Newcomb has pro- 
mised to forward our settlement in the world if we can but get a con- 
sent to ., 

“ Charley Ormsby looked at me, and I looked at him, and we both 
gave a whistle, 

“*¢ All’s right, Peter,’ says he. 

*«¢ As a trivet,’ said I, ‘ and no mistake. Hawley,’ said I, ‘ you have 
always been a good soldier—I put two V’s upon your arm, and I in- 
tended to add the third when I could find the opportunity.’ 

. “* Your honour has always been my friend, and nothing but to settle 
well in life would make me part from a regiment I am proud of, and 
gentlemen who make us happy.’ 
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“¢ And I suppose, Hawley, if it came in the road, you would goa 
little way to serve your ould captain ?” 

“To the world’s end ! exclaimed the honest corporal, as the blood 
rushed to his cheeks. 

“* Ah, then, I'll not trouble you to go half the distance—Gretna 
Green will be the extent of the journey. In a word, Hawley, you 
want to marry the maid, and I have exactly the same intentions respect- 
ing her mistress. Will you give mea helping hand ?” 

“« Well, captain,’ returned the corneal, ‘I believe Julia has a fancy 
for me, and all I can say is, that devil a ring shall press the maid’s 
finger unless another appears upon her lady’s.’ 

*«¢ Give me your honest fist,’ says I, ‘and by the blessing of God 
we'll make one business of it—and the captain and corporal shall be 

iced at the same time.’ 

“ According to arrangements with her lord elect, Miss Julia, late 
the same evening, was formally introduced by her lover, and assisted 
at the council of war. The intelligence she gave us was invaluable. 
Mrs. Newcomb was tired of a septagenarian husband, and Miss New 
comb of celibacy and a pretty step-mother; and whether the matron 
or the maid was a source of greater uneasiness to the banker, appeared 
to be a doubtful question. Miss Newcomb declared that her deter- 
mination was taken to visit a watering-place upon the coast—and never 
did an heiress in her own right select a more dangerous locality wherein 
to enjoy the salubrious breezes from ‘ the deep blue sea’—every board- 
ing establishment being infested by retired captains, and ‘gentlemen 
from Ireland’—‘ a worse lot,’ where ladies were concerned, even than 
H. P.’s. The’ banker’s rib intimated an immediate intention of visit- 
ing ‘dear papa and mamma.’ Well, filial affection was commendable 
—but there was a cursed cousin on a visit, while his ship was refitting ; 
and Mr. Newcomb very properly considered, that invidious comparisons 
might be drawn merely by reversing figures, between a lieutenant of 
twenty-seven and a banker of seventy-two. As to Miss Penelope 
Winterton, she could never comprehend how she had escaped male 
persecution so long. Of course, her conduct had been rigidly correct ; 
but still if a man threw himself upon her compassion, she would never 
rudely reject him, but by a gentle refusal, soften the pain she must in- 
flict. Well, the upshot of the conclave was, that Miss Newcomb was 
assailable. Mrs. N. might be induced to enter on an innocent flirtation 
merely pour passer le temps—and while I attacked the heiress, Charley 
Ormsby would hold the matron in check. But what the devil was to 
be done with Penelope? Who was to ‘ bell the cat’ and muzzle the 
she dragon? If a game of love were played, it was quite certain that 
Pen. would never consent to remain an outsitter. Here was the ‘fix 
regular’ in our operations—but fortune, while she threw Charley over- 
board, for once in her life, treated me like a raal gentleman. 

‘* A London bank, with which the old fellow kept an account, was 
reported to be rather shakey—and as letters by the morning post de- 
termined Mr. Newcomb to repair for a few days to town, and ascertain 
the worst, he generously offered to take his fair bedfellow on this plea- 
sant trip to the modern Babylon. The overture was made and ac- 
cepted. But it was considered as a sop to Cerberus. 
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«He fancies atu up by.the railway will satisfy the child ! observed 
Mis weomb, Jengbingly to Julia, ‘Ha! ha! Mr. N., you'll find 
vourselt mistaken, and I’jl see cousin William before he. sails from 
Ply or faith! the house shall’be made too hot to hold us all.’ 
Here aglorious diversion in our favour! Against either a ‘young 
wife or an antiquated duenna, Charley Ormsby declared himself ready to 
take the field—but against the combined powers of both no man could 

aye achance. Deeply did my gallant comrade regret that in ‘select- 
ing a travelling companion, Mr. Newcomb’s choice had not fallen upon 
Miss Penelope. To that, however, many considerations were opposed. 
In the absence of the captain of the hold, it would have been injudi- 
cious also to have removed the lieutenant; and as it was necessary to 
travel twenty miles upon the king’s highway to reach the nearest ter- 
minus it would have been very questionable whether the narrow door- 
way of a post-chaise would have allowed Miss Penelope room to in- 
troduce her person into the interior of ‘the leathern conveniency.’ 
Charley Ormsby was a stout soldier, and an Irishman—and against 
the banker’s wife he would have commenced operations without delay, 
but an onslaught upon Miss Winterton was an undertaking which re- 
quired even a desperado to ‘ screw his courage to the sticking point.’ 
To try ‘a passage of arms’ with the pretty matron, would, like a skir- 
mish of cavalry, have been light, pleasant, and exciting—but to assail 
a mountain of virginity like Penelope, which for five-and-forty years 
had defied the amatory advances of ‘ villanous man’—that, indeed, was 
breaking ground before a first-rate fortress, whose extensive batteries, 
were they opened in anger with a single salvo, would annihilate the 
audacious assailant who ventured to insult the place. 

* One circumstance was in our favour—between the fair inmates on 
the banker's establishment mutual dislike and distrust reigned para- 
mount. Now every body knows that no woman could let a week slip 
over without taking prussic acid, unless she had some one to confide 
every matter to, which common prudence whispered she should reserve 
strictly to herself. Did either of the three gentlewomen meditate aught 
against a canary bird, from each other the dark design would have 
been carefully concealed—if you want to kill a lady by inches oblige ber 
to keep her own secrets. Now Mr. Newcomb’s womankind, to preserve 
dlife, were of course obliged to elect a confidante, and local circum- 
stances not permitting an extensive selection, by happy accident, on 
all delicate points, Julia was consulted, and hence the tisonl of the 
soubrette, formed a general depdt for the private history of all con- 
cerned, 

“On the morning of Mr. Newcomb’s departure for the metropolis, 
a cabinet council was convened--Julia, whose opinions were considered 
oracular, advised active operations, as it was desirable that if the place 
should not be carried, at least the siege should be well advanced be- 
fore the governor returned and reassumed the command. A summons, 
in shape of a love-letter,should be prepared, and she, Julia, would 
undertake that the same should be deposited where each lady would 
find the billet before she sought the arms of Morpheus. She retired— 
the corporal went down to the tap to wait until the amatory missions 
were prepared, and pens, and paper, and another bottle of port ‘being 
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duly. paraded, Charley Ormsby sate down to intimate to the enslavers 
of our hearts, the deplorable state to which we were reduced. © 

“« «Are ye a good hand at a love-letter” said I to Charley, as I 
filled his glass, and he nibbed the pen. | silt 

“ «Faith! and I think I ought to be, or I would be a stupid’ divil— 
I that have read five hundred romancesand as many plays! Give me 
ten minutes,’ says he, ‘ Peter, and if I don’t produce ye an appale to 
the feelings that would split a paving-stone, never trust me again.’ 

“He was as good as his word, and in less than no time he paraded a 
billet-doux, and upon my conscience, if a woman were. as hard-hearted 
as a hyena, she couldn’t have read it without emotion.” 

The contents of Charley Ormsby’s letter, and the effect it produced 
upon the ladies to whom it was addressed, cannot be disclosed to the 
gentle reader until the November number of this “right pleasant” ma- 


gazine shall appear. 








MORELLO; 
OR, 
THE ORGAN BOY’S PROGRESS. 
BY L. MARIOTTI, 


Cuap. I. 
TEODORO DI SIDOLO. 


THE native land of the Italian organ-boys is an unknown country to 
the English traveller. Tourists are a gregarious imitative race. Their 
progress has all the periodical regularity of a flight of wild geese. 

ariana Starke and John Murray have traced out their route to a mi- 
nute and to a penny. Byron has taught them to look very lackadaisical on 
the “ Bridge of Sighs,” and fall into raptures before the “ Venus that 
loves in stone.” The English pilgrim is thus saved the trouble of having 
a taste or a will of hisown. He knows every sight and show that 
is to be seen. Beyond, there is only chaos and wilderness; hard 
roads, hard beds, and harder fare; bandits, vampires, and Lestrigons. 
With an eye to his comforts, he never ventures beyond the confines of 
English Italy. The volleys of sugar-plums at Naples, the mummeries 
of Passion-week at Rome, are all he studies of Italian life. His types 
of national character are drawn from the courtier-prelates who 
him the honour of kissing the pope’s toe, or from the half naked lazza- 
roni, among whom he flings a handful of coppers to enjoy the fine fun of 
setting them by the ears, or to see them swallow a yard of maccaroni at 
one effort. . 

Once upon a time, in the heyday of life, I remember having been ‘a 
traveller of a. very different class. I was young and active, and fond: of 
excitement;, I shunned the beaten track, and set out in quest of adven- 
ture—I aspired to the glory of a discoverer. ‘I shouldered my dotible- 
barrelled gun, and not forgetting honest Iago’s advice, I “ put money in 
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purse.” I travelled on foot attended by a red-haired muleteer’s lad 
a mastiff at my heels. Thus equipped I made up my mind, 
like to find out a new world or—to starve. 

I searched over hill and dell, every cliff and crag in-the i 
T ran over the i 
Oneglia, to its 
ee over a track of seven hundred miles, I led the life 
of a wild Indian. I sat down at many a smuggler’s board, and rested in 
many @ bandit’s lair—I shot down eagle and hunted the wolf—I 
stemmed the roaring current of the mountain creek, and forced my way 

the maze of impervious woods. 

The sights I saw, and the vicissitudes I met with in that epic march, 
are not, however, the theme of the present story. If I allude to them 
now, it is merely because it was at the very outset of that eventful ex- 
cursion that chance led me to visit the land of organ-boys. : 

If you ask any of the organ-grinders about the Lenied streets, what 
part of the world he comes from, he will be sure to answer in his half- 
whining, half-singing tone, “ Eh, signore! son de Parma per servirla!” 
The probability, however, is that he never saw that town, or set his 
foot on its lovely plain. He is a native of the Parmesan Apennines, as 
his image-selling brother comes from the mountains of Lucca. To that 
cluster of hills which rises between the shores of Genoa, and the level 
lands of Parma and Piacenza, to the upper vales of the Taro and Trebbia, 
of Magra and Serchio, the immense majority of these poor Italian va- 

ts belong. Their head-quarters, however, are in the Val-di-Taro, 
a broad and smiling, but sterile region, whose teeming inhabitants have 
been by turns, a host of brigands, and a band of smugglers, and have 
now been systematically reduced to a swarm of beggars. 

On the road between Compiano and Bardi, on the very brow of the 
Apennine ridge, there spreads a wide extent of thin pasture-grounds 
known under the name of the Tavoliere del Pelpi. 

Around this vast table-land rise the steeples of Terzogno, Bedonia, 
Sidolo, and other villages, whose denizens claim the right of pasturing 
their flocks and herds upon that almost measureless common. The mea- 
dows, however, are covered with snow for six months in the year, and 
during that period the whole region is turned into a battle-field for the 
elements to run riot in. 

It was in the winter of 1830 that I first ventured into that district, 
anxious‘to wage war against the wolves, whose hungry howlings alone, 
at that time of the year, enliven the stillness of the — 
There I made acquaintance with one Teodoro Sidolo, a famous hunts- 
man, as well as a land and cattle-owner of the hamlet of the same name. 
Each of those villages is inhabited by one tribe or family, bound by ties 
of kindred, and known under one common appellation, in a manner some- 
what us to the Highland clans. 

My friend Teodoro was as fine a specimen of Alpine manliness, as I 
ever ea te upon. His southern blood glowed under his nut-brown 
ee yeep e @ vein of molten lava under a layer of the same material 

by time. His gray eyes had a hard, wild, earnest stare, 

Fe ew ag ratte sun, never affected by the glare of 

glittering glacier. Heat cold, hunger and weariness, seemed to 
have no effect on his adamantine frame. -~ 

On our‘first field-day, Teodoro briefly related: his: story. To the 











best of his recollection, he 
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rifle, and set up for a quiet and peaceful subject. eame back to his 

scanty patrimony which had been but too long ravaged by a ruthless 

enemy. He built up his father’s hut, fenced his meagre lands, and 

his chesnut-grove. Well aware, however, of the insufficiency of 

is property as a means of subsistence, he warded off starvation at home, 
by seeking employment abroad. 

The tillage of the Tuscan marshes, and the labours of the harvest sea- 
son. in Lombardy opened a wide field for his industry. In times of 
peace, the rich plain afforded then, and might now far better afford, 
ample means for the support of the surplus population of the barren 
mountain. Teodoro, with a thousand other reapers set out from his 
native valley early in June, made the tour of the plain to see the har- 
vest-home of a hundred fields, exchanged a few bushels of his chesnuts 
for as many bushels of Indian corn, to procure a yellow, or at least a 
gray, instead of a brown pudding for his family, and hastened back 
to i in time for the more tardy and less. luxurious crops of his home 


In October, he marched in the van of the southern emigration; he 
ploughed his way through the rank Maremma as far as Vienna and 
Grosseto, sometimes to the Campagna di Roma; or embarked with a 
host of Lucchese at Viareggio, to try his fortune on the Corsican shores 
and if God blessed his labours, if he had the good luck to escape the 
effects of the malaria, he er at Christmas on the threshold of 
his highland home, a shade yellower, perhaps, in the face, but still in 
the best health and spirits, and with sometimes ten, sometimes even 
thirty and forty crowns in his pocket. Such was in those days the life 
of the most orderly of the inoffensive part of the Val-Tarese peasantry, 
the fathers of the organ-boys of our present generation. Six or 
ap ee ears FW - ve described, ee ifty Teo- 

in as many years to build the incipient fortune of his rismg family. 
At the epoch of zey stith eoliadnieele retired from active life. He 
was the owner of six heads of Swiss cattle, besides a considerable flock of 
goats and sheep; his lands, now he was settled at home, were in excellent 
trim ; his house snug, his wife “ww and dimpled, his children as fat 
and dirty as their darling playfellows, the pigs. : 

I was the guest of Teodoro di Sidolo for nearly a fortnight. In. the 
morning we took the field together, and a more faithful and intelligent 
guide, or a more pleasant companion in those wild mountain sports, it 
never was the fortune of a wolf-hunter to meet. In the evening, 
crackling fires and cheerful smiles awaited us on our return. After 
five ing gitls crowded upon us, striving to climb. on the 
s knees. Teodoro patted now. one, now another, on their, 
and. sunburnt necks with parental complacency; but-all the pride 
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obvious] ‘on his only gon, and:certainly:s 
‘ou bate aphs neelieges end-delicnte features, endeared that child 


oe for this little rogue I have toiled,” he often exclaimed, glancing 
with » proud joy round his well-stocked kitchen. “‘ Praise be to God, who 
a teheaie! My son shall never have to beg his bread.” 
Alas, for the vanity of human expectations! Only three months later, 
that hopeful child was an orphan. The political tumults of central 
Italy in 1831, had driven to the Apennines swarms of illustrious fugi- 
tives. The daring mountaineers, with their innate feeling of independ- 
ence, did not hesitate to. proffer them aid and shelter, in. open defiance 
of the governments that persecuted them. One by one, with the help of 
sure guides, the unfortunate exiles were senpgee through the defiles of 
the mountain-passes, and reached the sea-shore in safety, thence to be 
i off to Corsica or the south of France. In this work of patriotic 
charity no onej exerted himself with more zeal or success than Teodoro 
di Sidolo. He had volunteered his services to favour the escape of one 
Count Baiardi, a political agitator, on whose head the government of 
Parma had set an enormous reward. He had safely conveyed him 
through the Pass of La Cira, and on # dark night in March, he was 
y vate his way with him through the Alps of Lunigiana, on their 
way to Levici, na a fishing-boat was in readiness for the proscribed 
eileen. At the dead hour of midnight they came before Aulla, a 
frowning mountain fastness, garrisoned by the dragoons of Modena. 
That fort commands the high road, and a wild Alpine torrent, fordable 
only immediately under its walls. The river, swollen by an early spring 
thaw, roared dark and menacing at their feet. At this season of the 
ear, few travellers would, even in broad daylight, have ventured on the 
hu plank thrown athwart the stream, and which was now quivering 
Be reeling, as if ready to be ingulfed in the foaming abyss. Yet the 
intrepid Teodoro stepped on that dizzy bridge—he reached his hand to 
his. dismayed follower—he held him almost suspended in the air with his 
iron grasp. They had now attained the middle of the stream when 
they were challenged, and almost at the same instant fired at by the sen- 
tinels on the fort. Teodoro staggered, and forcing the count along with 
him, plunged headlong into the raging billows. "The current shot them 
downwards with arrowy speed. It dashed them against the opposite bank. 
Teodoro, mortally wounded, was not even in that terrible moment, un- 
mindful of his companion; he clung to him with the tenaciousness of 
despair; he aetihe bulk of his stalwart frame to the rocks, against 
which they were hurled with irresistible violence. His own limbs were 
pean and mangled in the concussion, but the count was 
cast ashore, although senseless, almost perfectly unscathed. 






Cuar. II. 
THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

Ten years had now elapsed since the ill-fated mountain-hero had thus 
lavished his life for the safety of a fellow-being. Time and absence had 
almost effaced from my mind the very remembrance of that Seagicnl ca- 
tastrophe, when in August, 1840, I was ascending the St. Gothard, on 










































my vettura to toil its weary way as it 
ey Tovar lone 4 ca all live to he ra it 
‘the’ surrounding scenery. It was ‘a ‘calm, 1y moming. Gor 
alone; and His everlasting Alps were around ‘me. The ineffable purity 
the air, the solemn silence of that hoary wilderness, the awful majes 
eccenees roa reared up like so many unhewn thrones for a 
consistory of O ympie deities—all had contributed to wind up my spirit 
to the’ — pitch of enthusiasm, when my thoughts were suddenly 
ed down to the earth by the immediate vicinity of a fellow- 
traveller trudging laboriously at my heels. 
~ Who is there ?” I cried, rather sharply, and not over-pleased at this 
sudden interruption. 
‘Eh! signore, sono un povero ’Taliano,” drawled out a panting boy; 
about ten years of age. 
» Ha! an Italian? And where are you going to, my boy ?” 
» Eh! signore, se va in Ingliterra.” 
“To England, poor fellow! Rather a long run, I should think, for 
thy short bandy legs.” 
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.© “Eh! pazienza !” 

I wo erway to look at him. His air of cheerful resignation inte- 
rested me. A boy of that age, on such a journey, under such circum- 
' stances, uttered his “‘ patience!” with the accent of heroism. 

“And art alone, my poor lad ?” I asked. 

* Eh! signore, I me’ compagni son innanzi.” 

“‘ And what is your name, child ? Where are you from?” 

“Eh! son Morello de Sidolo.” 3 

The name startled me. I fixed my eyes upon him. The boy had the 
dark hazel eyes, the fine features of Teodoro’s wife. It was the only son 
of my host of ten years since. 

In half an hour's conversation I was enabled to make out the particu- 
lars of the boy’s life. The thought of her helpless children alone, 
had given the poor widowed Santa strength to survive her husband’s 
fate.» With the assistance of her neighbours, and with as handsome an 
allowance as Count Baiardi, now himself harassed by penury in the land 
of exile, could afford, she had contrived to manage the little property on 
which Teodoro. laid so much stress. But as the Italian saying has it, 
“<I disastri son come i frati, vengou sempre accompagnati.” An epidemic 
disease for several years thinned the flock in her fold; the count fell in 
battle abroad, and the gratitude of his relatives was not proof against 
time and oblivion. Famine ravaged the Apennine districts, and Santa’s 
neighbours, anxious for their own daily bread, began to slacken in their 
charitable zeal in behalf of the helpless widow. By her needle and dis- 
taff, with the help of her eldest daughters, the unhappy woman contrived 
for a few years to scare the gaunt wolf from her door. But the winter 
season is long on the Apennines; and, of late, baffled in all her endeavours, 
she was ready to give herself up to despair, when chance led to her cot- 
tage a man, whom she looked upon as an agent of Providence, to save 
one at least of her children from impending starvation. 

. This man was Biagio Pelagatti, one of the white-slavers, owners of 
organ boys in London. 

The numbers of these poor emigrants had then already increased to 
anappaling extent. The systematic traffic of these deluded creatures’ 
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France and Germany, up to the deserts andi aut the seas 
to England and America, they almost miraculously piped and drummed 
their way. England ially, the famed land of countless wealth, the 
El Dorado of continental adventurers, became their favourite resort. In 
some of the German states, the provident though arbitrary police ridded 


the oe of the nuisance by a decree of summary expulsion 
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England, the regulations respecting aliens were fortunately so framed as 
to offer them an undisturbed asylum. 

- In ee nn nea ie 
ness of disposition, became the result of villanous speculation. Vagrancy 
was semen and be systematised. Two or three oat - 
tablished themselves in Paris, in London, in St. Petersburg ; they in- 
vested their paltry capital in —_ plaster-casts, and white-mice ; and 
set up, under the ion of the laws, in countries which had been 
foremost in the abolition of negro slavery—as traders in human flesh. 

One of these scoundrels, and one of the most cunning and unscru- 

ulous, was that same Biagio Pelagatti, a native of Borgotaro, and a 
raed of the purlieus of St. Giles. 

He was then on a recruiting mission in his native valley. He heard 
of the calamities of poor Santa di Sidolo, and grounding his hopes of 
success on her despair, he offered to enlist her only son. 

At the first proposal of a separation from her darling, the unfortunate 
mother was wild with horror. But hunger and misery pleaded in Biagio’s 
behalf. ‘The boy,”’ said the tempter, “ would be taken into a country 
where gold flows in the very kennels of the streets. His master would 
be more than a father to him. He would defray his travellmg 
though they might cost him sixteen or twenty crowns. He would find 
Miata aiienendiiniinand puitidectes his education. Once in Eng- 
land the boy would feast at his own table, he would share his last crust 
with him. He would have nothing in the world to do but to saunter 
about the London streets with a guitar on his neck, like a little love of 
minstrel, playing merry tunes to the fair English ladies, who run wild 
Italian musicians.” 

“ But,” observed the bewildered Santa, still with a sense of undefinable 
misgiving, “but my poor Morello knows never a note of music, and—” 

“* Bless your heart and soul,” interrupted the ing Biagio, “ what 
do you think the English know or care for music? They are a clever 
set of people enough in their way; they know how to make more money 
than they ean fairly ge rid of but for mae have no more heart 


: 


pitcher in corner. No, no ; if they love 
our itinerant musicians, as they call them, it is their black eyes and white 
teeth that take their fancy; and if eyes and teeth ever helped a. erea- 
ture to a handsome fortune,” said the villain, with a hideous leer, patting 
his.little urehin on his ruddy “why where is the child that has 
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The boy was no sooner out of sight parent’s home, however, 
than i accommodated with ad the lighter sitrepaite of the 
craft, and made to understand that he was to beg his way to Calais, where 
his master would pay for his passage to England in the steerage of one 
of the colliers plying between Calais and London. 

Biagio Pelagatti, who had enlisted about fifty boys during his visit to 
the Apennines, conducted his little caravan with the tactics of an ex- 
perienced general. The little beggars, too young and too ignorant to 
dream of the possibility of escape, were directed to follow the main road 
from Taro to Piacenza, and hence to Milan, Lugano, and Bellin- 
zona, on their way to the Alps. They travelled in a long line at ten or 
twelve miles from one another. Little Morello, the tenderest and 
weakest of the party, came last; a few miles behind the slave-driver, 
Biagio himself, mounted on his mule, closed the march. 

The grating of their instruments, their innocent smiles, and more fre- 
quently their tears and wailing, would. occasionally wring a copper, or 
more often a crust of bread from the compassionate rustics, on whose 
threshold the young vagrants stopped to beg. Thus indifferently fed, 
jaded and bruised, they had toiled through Lombardy, and were now 
about to proceed on their way to Switzerland and France. 

My heart was smitten. I gazed at the way-worn boy whom I had, 
ten years before, dandled, a boisterous infant, on my knees, and who was 
hardly yet fit to be removed from his mother’s nursing care. I beheld 
his well-organised frame already bent, and his limbs vitiated under the 
weight of his apparently light but cumbrous and wearisome burden. I 
deseried in his countenance the bewilderment of a chaos of —_ — 
tions, of crushed feelings, of vague fears, of dsolate hopes, wi 
@ cheerful air of endurance, a vigour and buoyancy of spirit, which it 
would take years of suffering to subdue. My heart was smitten, and for 
the sake of his father’s memory, I determined to step between him and 
the evil fate that was in store for him. I proposed to take him into my 
service if he would but forsake his master for me. 

“ Eh, signore !” he exclaimed, in that piteous whine which was part-of 
the schooling he received at his master’s hands. “Eh, signore! you are 
a good and a kind gentleman, but I belong to my master. My master 
loves me, and will make my fortune, and I promised to follow him to the 
world’s end if he wished, and I vowed it in my mother’s presence, and I 

diicbamenedendpaeed uch faith and devotion ? The 
argument could be urged against s i 
best filial and religious feelings of the conscientious boy had been wrought 
upon to bind the innocent vietim to his: heartless destroyer! 
‘Then a better thought struckime. His master, I fancied, could be at 
no loss for new recruits. Nothing would be easier for him than to fill 
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the place of this almost helpless child. One boy more or less could make no 
difference to him. wR TE enti st =~ coegaem 
. [took leave of my little M as my conveyance overtook me near 
the i I rolled down into the bleak vale of Ursen, and put up at 
an.inn,in Andernach. Towards evening the slave-driver arrived, and 
took’ up his quarters for the night in the same house. 

I had an interview with him, and acquainted him with my project; 
He received my proposal with sanctimonious indignation. He ied me 
with some petulance, what I took him for? He assured me the Milordi 
Inglesi had often in vain offered him lots of gold for one of those same 
organ boys; that they were not his to sell; he had them in trust from 
their parents, and he was a conscientious man. They were apprenticed 
to him, and he brought them up to an honest calling, &c. 

In short, I soon became aware of his unwillingness to establish a pre- 
cedent which might prove fatal to the interests of his shameful traffic, 
and saw that like a slave owner, he was loath to with any of his 
victims, lest the emancipation of one individual might eventually lead to 
the abolition of the whole system. 

Vexed and disappointed i pursued my way. I settled in London, and 
for a whole year i ost sight of Morello and his unfeeling task-master. 


Crap. ITI. 
LIFE OF AN ITALIAN BOY IN LONDON. 


In the month of November of the following year, I was invited to be 
a ator of a strange sight. Messrs. Pistracci, Mazzini, and other 
Italian gentlemen residing in England, oe a free school for the poor 
Italian boys. I was shown into a mean-looking house in Greville-street, 
Hatton Garden. _[ listened to an affecting address delivered by the gray- 
headed but warm-hearted director of the new establishment. I cast. a 
glance around, and beheld, with a blended feeling of horror and pity, the 
wasted frames and wan, haggard faces of the ill-clad audience. It is 
only when seen en masse that one can be made aware of the life of hard- 
ship and wretchedness that those Italian beggars endure in this uncon- 
genial climate. I could hardly believe that I beheld in those. misshapen 
and stunted creatures the children of the bold and sturdy race I had s0 
often seen vieing in daring and rapidity with the wild goats of the Apen- 
nines. Whilst joining in heart-felt sympathy with my generous country- 
men, who by so charitable an institution aspired to reclaim those miser- 
able outcasts from their deplorable abjectness, and by a liberal education 
to rouse them to a proper sense of their dignity as rational and respon 
sible beings, I could hardly help thinking that a. little attention to their 
bodily comforts was perhaps as great a desideratum as the best scheme 
of moral and intellectual improvement ;. that feeding and clothing were 3 
boon for which the objects of their charity. would be more'thankful than 
even reading and writing. 

At the close of that inaugural ceremony I was about. to leave the 
house, ann eay. com wed gendin and imidly pulled by some one behind 
me, and.a well-known voice fi teringly sndateit 6 Eb, signore |, have 

ou forgot poor Morello?” I had not forgotten him. . .All.my: feelings of 
at spy in oe child’s yor eaten te-awakened. anes 
apse of one year had added a few imches to his height, but. the blight. 
rapid decline was already on his youthful countenance. a 
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on Pheemisery of the Italian organ-boy, ‘like that of a Carolina slave; 
blunts! and benumbs, whilst it crushes his ‘soul. - Morello seemed hardly 
aware of his suffering. He still cherished and blessed his master with a 
kindof instinctive dependence. He depicted his vagrant life as one’to 
ihicli he was already attached no less than inured. If he brought‘ home 
eighteenpence in the evening, Biagio was all smiles and caresses. If he 
failed in scraping up that sum, indeed, he knew that he forfeited all right 
to‘his evening meal, even if he escaped a sound thrashing; but that could 
hardly oceur twice in the week. Morello was a great proficient in the 
multifarious science of begging. He had acquired method and tact in 
his strolls. He had studied his way with a shrewdness which did great 
éredit to his organ of locality. The map in his ‘brain was dotted with 
golden marks, pointing out the situation of compassionate parlour- 
windows or bountiful area-steps. The little knave made himself punctual 
and ‘assiduous in his rounds till he became almost a necessary visiter. 
His roguish leer, his humorous accent of distress were absolutely irre- 
sistible. Few of his trade were ever more petted and spoiled by London 
charity. 
‘Eaily at daybreak he jumped from the straw couch which he shared 
with half-a-dozen fellow -mendicants. Unkempt and ill-washed, he 
ped his way from the thronged garret, his dormitory, and hastened 
or to the kitchen, where his polenta, an Indian meal porridge, was 
smoking in an enormous cauldron, under the vigilance of his sour-look- 
ing maestro. After having scalded his throat with a few spoonfuls of 
that tasteless stuff, each boy shouldered his mestiere (so by antiphrasis 
call their instruments), and was turned adrift into the London streets. 
The whole world lay open before them. They were only bound to make 
their way back some time at night with a certain sum (from one shilling 
to*two ‘and sixpence) in their pocket. Morello, as we have said, was 
tasked eighteenpence ; where, when, and how he got it was no concern 
of his owner. So long as the silver or copper was forthcoming, all went 
6n smoothly enough between master and slave. The mendicant might 
take''to the kindred trade of thieving ; so long as he kept clear of the 
police, it mattered not. Happily, however, those wretched organists, 
though degraded, are seldom actually dishonest: even the surplus of 
their daily earnings is faithfully deposited in the hands of their grasping 
employer. ! 
“y Morello’s excursions were usually to the most fashionable quarters of 
the West-end. Down Holborn and “stony-hearted” Oxford-street, he 
— his way towards Chelsea, Brompton, Kensington, and Bayswater. 
ear the fence of the neat suburban love-cottage, under the window of 
the rustic ale-house, many a time I met him with dreamy eye and gaping 
mouth, lazily and listlessly grinding his instrument. Whenever he caught 
@ glimpse of me, his music was brought to a sudden stand. He hobbled 
up to me, he blushed, he smirked, he grinned, he whined, and fawned 
upon his old acquaintance with all the lively, though speechless, fondness 
of & playful puppy, Vee 
» But, alas! the perceptive faculties of that —- creature were 
loped atthe expense of his native innocence. The base cunning of 
the consummate lurked: beneath every fold of his dimplin 
cheek. He had already acquired a relish for that kind 
Sipsy-like vagabondism which unfitted him for all useful and honourable 
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pursuits in after life. Every time I met him his dress was a shade more 


, his manners more pert and im- 
the work of contamination. I often caught him in the act of 
eh detceeceerth acter some of his fellow-bondmen in 
ir la spanna or la mora, on the doorway of some noble- 
man’s me in Portman or Cavendish sq himself the happiest, and 
always the noisiest, of the little group, th the result of an unlucky 
cast might lead to the loss of all he had raked up in his peregrinations, 
and to the horrors of a blank supper and a merciless flogging at home. 

It was likewise obvious to me (though any one else might, perhaps, 
have been deceived by appearances) that his constitution was igradealty 
undermined. No hard work in the factory, in the mine, or the planta- 
tion can prove more fatal to manly vigour than that slow but incessant 
journeying, that perpetual exposure to all the inclemencies of the air, 
that constant stooping under an unwieldy machine, without a sufficiency 
of sleep, without the means of habitual cleanliness, without the compen- 
sation of a wholesome and nourishing food.* Black eyes and white teeth 
(as his master prophecied) contributed to alleviate such evils in the case 
of Morello. So long as tender-hearted kitchen-maids could dispose of 
an unpicked bone or a stray slice of pudding, the “ little love of an 
Eye-talian” could be under no apprehension of starving. Yet, even 
under such peculiarly happy circumstances, it was with difficulty that I 
could recognise in Morello the heir of the broad-shouldered and brawny- 
limbed Teodoro di Sidolo. It was impossible to foretell how long con- 
stitutional strength would bear up against the inroad of disease, but that 
the young plant was already bowed and blasted in its growth, and never 
destined to reach maturity, was no longer a matter of doubt. 

Yet Morello was happy, as we have seen, the deau-tdeal of a favourite 
beggar, the merry- w of organ boys. His companions, no less 
than his benefactors were partial to him. His masters at the Greviile- 
street school were charmed with his ready wit and docility. Artists and 
ladies’-maids were enchanted with the brightness and freshness of his 
ruddy complexion. 

‘Cuar. IV. 
MORELLO BECOMES A PAGE. 


Durie the whole of 1842, and part of the following year, I was ab- 
sent from England. On my return, intent upon renewing acquaintance 
with my old London friends, I called on Lady Museovado, in one of the 


) 





* Lest it be supposed that I avail myself of the privileges of a writer of fictions 
to exaggerate the evils of those miserable Italian mendicants, here are a few 
authentic records from well-informed testimonies : 

“ They are huddled together in one of the most unhealthy, the most crowded, 
the lowest localities of London, in small ill-ventilated rooms, many in a room, 
worse housed than animals, badly as slavesever were. From being so many hours 
a-day under the weight of a heavy organ (to say nothing of their long exposure, 
ill-clad and ill-fed, to our fickle climate) they contract fearful disorders, such as 
hernia, varicose veins, diseases of the spine, &c., and it has been ealculated by 

man, one of their own countrymen, that the a duration of time 
during which they can continue such occupation is about eight years, by which 
time their constitution is utterly broken down.”—Address and Rules of the Society 
Sor the Protection and Education of the poor Italian boys. 
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laid his hand on my arm to arrest my progress. 
“‘Good Heaven, Morello !” Ie 


so il cana gg eee The was no other than m 
own old acquaintance, the strolli scqeildabh? , 


Lady Muscovado’s character could be summed up in one word. She 
was a universal fancier. She loved her greyhound for its transcendent 
beauty, she fondled her poodle because he was so ludicrously ugly. Her 
drawing-rooms were an arsenal, a museum of the most incongruous 
nick-knacks, The odd was for her the beautiful. Her réunions had 
all the extravagance of a motley masquerade. Absurdity and eccentri- 
city was the best passport to her soirées. She sealed her cards of invita- 
tion with the well-known Italian motto, “Le non son matti, non gli 

liamo.” 

Gifted with a lively wit and exquisite sensibility, skilled in every branch 
of art, and otherwise universally accomplished, she protested she was 
dying of ennui from want of employment. Her mornings were spent in 

visits to every old curiosity shop in Wardour-street and St. 
in’s-lane. The evening she consecrated to genial intercourse with 
her friends. She had a warm heart and true. She never discarded or 
neglected an old acquaintance, though she knew none of them that did 
not bore her to death after five minutes’ conversation. The greatest of 
bores was, of course, her husband, because she had been plagued with 
him for ten years. That gentleman, however, had long renounced all 
hope of amusing her. A baronet, an M.P., all alive to the welfare of 
the nation whose commercial interests he advocated, Sir Harry loved his 
wife, indulged her, pitied her, but wisely left her alone. On her all the 
cares and management of the household exclusively devolved, and she 
was determined it should be no sinecure. She had four footmen, all as 
tall as church steeples, a French maid, a Piedmontese cook, a 7 itch 
nurse, and an Icelander chasseur. She was now in want of a Lapland 
dwarf. In the meantime, she put up with the services of an Italian 
page, and her choice fell upon poor Morello. She wooed and won him. 
She baited him with cakes, buns, and fourpenny-pieces. She hooked 
him at last, smuggled him into the house, sent back his organ to its owner 
by the Parcels’ Delivery Company, and consigned her prize to the care of 
her German housekeeper. 

It so happened that the lady made her offer at a conjuncture in which 
it must prove little less than a Godsend to Morello. The boy, who had. 
hitherto been treated with comparative regard and humanity by his 
master, had lately become the object of his most relentless persecution. 
Like all other despots, from the great Czar of all the Russias to the little 
Duke of Modena, Biagio Pelagatti, had a horror of all educational 
schemes. No sooner had he a distinct knowledge of the Greville-street 
institution than he war against it to best of his abilities. 
Perhaps he appre that his boys would waste in the school-room 
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the time 
dreaded 


ence arose, he had set his heart against 
and other agents of the Italian police, who cried down that esta- 
rebels and atheists, and swore the 


Fishment 


that 


needed 


learning wou lead to’ solt-euficleney 


and insubordination. 


i of youn 
most horrible oaths that he would flay alive any 
dared to set his foot within that hated threshold. 





after the toils of the day. Pethaps ‘he 


, and this to’ inde- 


But from whatever cause his ‘malevo- 


the school. He joined the 


of his boys who ever 


Morello had the presumption to yiolate this interdict. Fascinated by 


the kindly and almost brotherly reception he met with on the part 
in his heart to 


instructors, he could not find co 
He stole from home in the dark, with the connivance of his bed-fellows, 
and joined his class for months after the school had been the object of the 


rancorous denunciations of Biagio. 


This latter had mi 


of his 
with them. 


him for 


several evenings, and although unable to prove his guilt, had ‘already in- 


flicted summary punishment on the refractory boy. 


rience on an un- 


lucky night the cruel padrone watched his movements and caught him 
in flagrante delicto. 
letters as were the lashes with which his literary propensities were visited 
on his devoted shoulders. 

On the morrow of that fearful execution, Morello all black in the face, 


all maimed and bruised, was, with a parting kick, in the wa 
tched on his rounds. h 


memento, de 


towards Portland-place ; he stopped 


Almost instinctively 
under the well-known window, from 


The book the boy used at school had not as many 


of a last 
e travelled 


which a fair laughing lady, who seemed to have nothing to do but to 
trifle with Italian boys, had so often coquetted with him. The window 
was there, and the merry lady likewise. » She nodded to him; he kissed 
his hand to her; she sent the footman to summon the beggar to her pre- 
sence. Little was said—no bargain was made}; but in the evening the 
slave-owner received Morello's organ from unknown hands. The boy;was 

ne, 

If I were to assert that our little mendicant’s happiness was now per- 


fect! 
lived 


unalloyed, I should state more than I could be able to prove. 
on sponge-cake, slept on swan-down, was dressed after an old print 


He 


of the times of Catherine de Medici, and could “dream he dwelt in 
marble halls.” For a whole fortnight his ‘kind mistress would not 
allow him for one moment to quit her boudoir; at the end of that time 
the boy began to feel the want of air and exercise. The mansion of his 
lady, vast as it was, seemed like a prison to one accustomed to the open 


skies of sunny Blackheath and Wimbledon Common. 
raking melodies of his crazy organ; he missed his little coun 


He missed the 


en; he 


missed his friends, the merry house-maids on the high roads. In short, 
had it not been for the glittering finery he was robed' in, he would have 


deemed his old roaming life better suited to his taste, than the 
shudder of meeting his master’s wrath, by 


he was now confined in. 


Iden 


He could not, indeed, think without a 


going back to him, and 


throwing himself at his feet; but he saw with an aching heart, that 
though domiciled in the West-end, he had not 
of the regi 

who, with-s 
tress's 


partiality fo 





beyond the limits 


of kicks and blows. Her ladyship’s tall English footmen, 


sense of national jeal 


ousy, could ill brook their mis- 
for “‘furren warmint,” as they called my lady’s maid, 


| and chasseur, took every op ity to vent their rancow 
ga sralpdatie wh iwlensadad 


, Morello, who:they percei : 
fi em , to rebel against those, who had power to inflict. bodily 
harm, or even to @ complaint inst them. Nay, more! even 
+ yg lly who had so m in their turn to endure from 
their fellow-servants’ ill-will, could not look without an envious spite on 
the new favourite; so that with the exception of the drawing-room, there 
was not a nook in the whole mansion, from the cellars to the attics, in 
which the handsome page could venture to put his foot. 

In such state matters stood at the time of my visit to Lady Musco- 
vado, The fair benefactressjwas too proud and happy to exhibit her 
new toy; but when, with my ordinary bluntness, I blessed her for her 
charity, and thanked her, as an Italian, for the generous impulse which 
had prompted her with the thought of rescuing that unfortunate 
being from a life of degradation, to make him a useful member of her 
household, methought the lady coloured and looked blank, as if she had 
never viewed the subject in so serious a light. 

Soon after that interview, Morello ceased to be a pet; he was dismissed 
from her ladyship’s immediate service and transferred to the servants’ 
hall, there to make himself generally and indiscriminately useful. His 
tormentors took good care that he should never fall ill from want of em- 
ployment; but in proportion as they saw him more helplessly consigned 
to their mercies, and more fairly brought upon a level with them, their 
enmity began to abate of its former intensity. 

Morello had now been nearly three ‘hentia in the house, and began to 
be reconciled to his new mode of existence when the Greville-street school 
celebrated its first anniversary. Lady Muscavodo, as a patroness, con- 
sented to grace the meeting with her presence. She repaired to Hatton 
Garden in her modest brougham, with only one footman seated on the 
coachman’s left, on the box. Unperceived by all, Morello had crept, 
and ensconced himself in the back of the carriage, and equally unno- 
ticed he stole into the school-room on his mistress’s footsteps. 
+; Lady Muscovado, though unconscious of wrong, was not altogether 

without uneasiness respecting the mode in which she had come by Mo- 

rello, A vague dread that the boy might be somebody’s property occa- 
sionally flashed across her mind; and although, in accordance with that 
saying which attributes such a peculiar flavour to stolen apples and stolen 
kisses, she cherished him all the more from the idea that there was some- 
thing like contraband in the case, yet she had been-a hundred times on 
the point. of making inquiries on the subject, but had put off-her reso- 
lution with that heedlessness and procrastination which formed so pro- 
zoinent a part of her character. She ordered the boy never to leave the 
house, notwithstanding, and, till the evening in question, Morello had been 
altogether a prisoner under her roof. 

On the night of the anniversary, the boy heard the words “ Greville- 


r 


‘street, Hatton Garden,” communicated from the maid to the footman, 


; 
. 


and from this latter to the driver on the box. The force of old associa- 


»fon; the desire of change and diversion, and, perhaps, the wish to be 


+ 


seen and stared at by his former comrades in the peacock-feathers of his 
ne fs costume, a sudden, irresistible whim seized the doomed Mo- 
ello, and before “ bang went the carriage-door and crack weut the whip,” 
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206 Morello. 


he had formed and carried into effect his rash resolution, Lady Musco- 
vado knit her gentle brows, when, on taking her seat, she beheld him 
standing behind her chair ; but the eagerness, the ra of wonder 
and delight with which her little tiger was hailed, ha and cheered 
by his associates, soon drove all thoughts of the boy’s imprudence 
from her placable mind. All the addresses were spoken, prizes were 
awarded, and the meeting broke up. Lady Muscovado not per- 
ceive that an unknown cab drove in pursuit of her brougham till it saw 
her with her page safely deposited at her door. 

On the following morning Sir Harry Muscovado, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, was sealed in an arm-chair in his parlour, engaged in 
what was to him the dearest of all occupations, i, e, reading his last 
night’s speech in the House of Commons, with the various improvements 
of the newspaper reporters. The parlour-door was thrown open, and a 
man with a sinister mien, Biagio Pelagatti, was ushered into the baronet’s 
presence. 

Sir Harry’s brain was not so extensive as to admit of more than one 
idea at atime. It was now stuffed and crammed with corn-laws, sugar 
duties, free trade. He could hardly understand what a man with a 
hooked nose and bushy eyebrows, and who talked broken English, could 
want with him. ‘The page—her ladyship—the school—my own eyes 
—responsible to the child’s mother—land of equal rights—kidnapped 
apprentice—violation of hospitality—the law!”, That was all the black- 
guard could stammer in an intelligible tone. 

Sir Harry, a legislator, stood in an almost panic dread of the law. 

From the construction he could put on the stranger's words, he appre- 
hended that his wife might bring him into some scrape about that silly 
page of her choice. Without answering one word to the man who con- 
tinued mumbling, bowing, and scraping with surly obeisance, the baronet 
hurried upstairs, closeted himself with his lady, and after a warm con- 
ference, during which the lady alternately shed tears and broke into fits 
of ungovernable laughter, the pase was surrendered at discretion in ex- 
change, as it is supposed, for a German bullfinch, which Sir Harry pledged 
himself to present his accommodating lady with before that very even- 
ing. 
Biagio took hold of the arm of his runaway slave. He held it with 
a tight grasp, wild in the exultation of his soon-to-be-glutted revenge. 
He spoke not.a word, he turned not one glance on_ his terrified com- 
panion. He threaded his way through the street, driving the boy along 
with him in his homeward course. Hehadiiim! Yet a few steps and he 
had him all to himself! 

They reached their dingy dwelling in St. Giles’s. With many a hasty 
tug the slave-driver tore the showy livery from the limbs of. the ill-starred 
lady’s page. Then he hurled him, and shut him up in a coal-cellar to 
muse on his impending fate until evening. Late at night the neighbours 
were alarmed by piercing shrieks. Morello writhed, and groaned, and 
howled, and twisted under the castigation, till he fell fainting from the 
hands of his ruthless master. 
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WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS. 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


Tue thirteenth day of June—'tis hot enough 
For one of those old summer noons, before 
They meddled with our calendar, and nipp’d 
Us of a fortnight’s comfortable sun— 


Thanks give I to the monks with all my soul 
For their cool cloister roof, and lay me down 
Full length along the mouldering gothic bench, 
Envying almost that ancient abbot stern, 
Gavartias de Blois, who close beneath 
Lies cut in stone. What might one better do 
On sultry days, than lie upon one’s back, 
Along a cold stone flag, clothed all in stone, 

In full straight folds down to one’s very feet ; 
Whilst pendant gossamers, from bosses hung, 
Rising and falling with slow stately swing, 
Waved one asleep ; or, as the eve came on, 
Marking the bats across the cloister grass 

Hurl themselves edgeways with delicious rush ; 
Such were cool dreaming, for the weather fit. 


That old De Blois, he was a priest, indeed, 
Clutching his crosier on his carved grave 
As though he’d rule them from his very tomb. 
The monks who stole here from refectory 
To cool an after dinner’s bursting paunch, 
Crept curve-wise round some yard or two, in awe 
Of the old Norman’s irritable bones ; 
Though, for the love they bore him, had they dared, 
His name and date, they would have scuffled out. 


Abbot and priest, they’ve time enough at last, 
In purgatorial graves to clear themselves. 
Each slab we step on’s answered from below, 
By the fat marrow of some ancient monk, 
Who yet grins up in hate through brass and stone, 
As overhead some evangelic Dean 
Trips past in haste, to fill with serious look 
The chair at “ Pastoral Aid” Society. 
Pastoral aid, indeed ! listen beneath, 
And hear them crunch their metacarpal bones, 
As they would fix him there in grisly clutch, 
His weasand clipping with their rosaries, 
To stop his scheming ’gainst the church's good. 
But hark! the diapason’s throbbing base, 
Trembles through windows pictured with the saints. 
—Now by the sweat of tempted Anthony, 
Were I theveriest mummy of a priest, 
The sacred wafer in my gorge would rise 
To listen to these hated heretics! 
’Tis Tallis day, and nimble-fingered Turl, 
Is torturing with stern Lutherian hymn 
The organ’s fine old Catholic breath. 
R « 
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ASKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 
ELDON, 





TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWISS's 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part III. 


From morn till night, at Senate, Rolls, and Hall, 
Plead much, read more, dine late, or not at all. 
Pore. 


In this chapter it is contemplated to sketch the lives of the two bro- 
thers, from their early successes, achieved in their respective courts, to 
the period when each obtained high judicial honours. 

The ascent by which the judgment seat is approached, is long and 
toilsome. Neither genius nor ambition can leap it; they must here con- 
descend to climb. ~ But’ the unremitting exertions and regular advance 
of prosperous lawyers would be intolerably wearisome to read in 
detail. Although, then, the interval which we now propose to fill is 
long, and its occurrences are important, the space within which they 
shall here be compressed is limited and brief. And should the reader of 
the following pages observe, that some even of the leading events con- 
nected with the subjects of this sketch are merely touched upon, while 
others are altogether omitted, we must beg to remind him that, in 
our first chapter,* we advanced no ambitious pretensions to the dignity of 
regular biography; but professed that our chief object was to correct 
some of the errors, and to supply some of the omissions; which seemed 
likely, but for our intervention, to impair the interest, or, what should be- 
of more consequence, the value, of an undertaking of much greater im- 

rtance than our own. The object proposed was to correct the work 
of another, not to supersede it; let not, then, our performances be tested 
by a higher standard than that afforded by the promises which we made. 

It has already been stated, that in the spring of 1780, William Scott, 
the eldest brother of the family, was admitted into the faculty of advo- 
cates. He was then ih the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

The entrance to the profession which he now embraced, is, as far as 
relates to the ecclesiastical courts, effected through the fiat of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘To this is always annexed a condition, that the 
aspirant shall not exert his privilege of speaking in court till a year has 
elapsed from the time at which it was conferred—an interval which is 
commonly called his year of silence, and expected to be employed by him 
in attendance on court, in order that he may learn to conduct. business 
himself, by observing how it is conducted by others. When he has be- 
come entitled to practise at the ecclesiastical bar of Doctors’ Commons, 
he is, according to prescriptive custom, allowed, without any formal 
admission, to practise also in the High Court of Admiralty. 

In the spring of 1781, his noviciate expired, and, as we may recollect 
from the previous chapter, in the same spring he married. And hence- 


* In the June number. ‘The second chapter is inserted in that of August. 
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forward would be combined new opportunities for distinction, with fresh 
ineentives for exertion. 

The ecclesiastical courts follow, for the most _ the rules and cus- 
toms of the Roman civil law. Hence sprun eir rejection of a jury, 
and hence their reception of evidence through written Sepnalticnn, instead 
of statements by word of mouth. The va Court of Admiralty* is 
formed on the same venerable, but exotic model. Both species of courts 
are consequently held within the walls of Doctors’ Commons ; and both 
are frequented by the same practitioners, having proctors and doctors for 
their attorneys and bar. 

The practitioners, then in this amphibious calling, “ one foot on land 
and one on sea,” were now en in wills, marria and divorces, 
in church-rates, in the correction of the lives or doctrines of the clergy, 
orin other matters over which the church had from an early period been 
allowed a jurisdiction; and were now immersed in condemning and 
apportioning prize-vessels, in the adjudication of salvage, or of seamen’s 
wages, and in other questions of a civil nature which had arisen at, or 
were connected with, the sea. 

Never did advocate enter this profession with greater advantages than 
Dr. Scott. Intimately acquainted with the language in which the civil 
law was originally written, and wonderfully conversant with the history 
of the ages in which it grew, he must have derived from his long resi- 
dence at Oxford, from the daily table-talk of its halls and common rooms, 
an insight into the questions involving the rights and interests, the 
difficulties and dangers, of the Church of England in his own day, not 
less minute than the information would be comprehensive, which, as 
professor of Ancient History, he acquired respecting the Church Catholic 
of earlier times. 

In the shipping affairs of his profession, he must, at the commence- 
ment, have possessed such a practical knowledge as was probably never 
before attained by an advocate in the courts which he frequented. He 
had been born and bred in a sea-port town : his father had ‘hen activel 
engaged in its shipping interests: and, after his father’s death, consi- 
dering it unadvisable to wind up these concerns immediately, he, for a 
short period, himself carried them on;+ principally, it would seem, through 
the agency of his brother Henry. 

A privateering speculation, in which the brother just mentioned had 
an interest, early directed Dr. Scott’s attention to the laws that regulated 
such adventurous enterprizes. 

* Privateering,” says Dr. Franklin, “is the universal bent of the 
English nation, at home and abroad, wherever settled ;” and then, 
alluding to the war of American independence, he adds: ‘ No less than 
seven hundred privateers were, it is said, commissioned in the last war! 
These were fitted out by merchants to prey upon other merchants, who 


as 





* Since Lord Stowell’s time considerable alterations have been made in the 
practice of this court by statute 3 and 4 Victoria, ch. 65 and 66. 

+ In a letter without date, but, from internal evidence, written in the year 1778, 
and having on it the post-mark of the 29th of November, William Scott says to his 
brother Henry: “I look for some Profit this year from the ships, some bottomry 
will likewise be due——I intended finally settling with yourself as soon as the Pro- 
fits of. my ships came in this year. However, from the Misfortunes which have 
happened it will now be extremely inconvenient.” 
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had never done them any i > slaps in eandour, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Pagan blood of our sea-king ancestors did, at that time, 
somewhat inate in the veins of the nation. 

During the latter of the war, when we were embroiled not only 
with the Americans, but also with the French, Spaniards, and Dutch, 
Mr. Henry Scott consulted his brother William as to the prudence of 
joining some other persons in fitting out a privateering vessel. The 
advice which he appears to have received, was not whether he should or 
should not enter at all into the speculation, but against what dangers, in 
the event of his so doing, he should be on his guard. He was cautioned 
against the indiscreet impartiality of the masters of these vessels, who take 
every thing that comes in their way—enemies, friends, or neutrals, alike; 
and he was warned that they whoshould meddle with Danes, Swedes, 
Prussians, or Russians, would burn their fingers. In the end, Henry 
Scott became a partner in this speculation, and it was not unproductive ; 
for, in 1781, their crew, violating a neutral flag, boarded and plundered 
a ship of Denmark. 

A complaint was lodged with the British authorities; and the priva- 
teer, which may be presumed to have put into a Scottish port, was seized 
by the commissioners of the Admiralty in Scotland. Overwhelmed by 
the anticipation of a loss to a large but indefinite amount, liable for the 
restitution of what could be restored, and for damages for what could not, 
as well as to the forfeiture of the aggressive vessel, Mr. Henry Scott 
wrote to his brother William to ask his advice on the course which should 
be pursued under the threatening aspect of the case. He narrated that 
the master whom they had employed, had, contrary to their instructions, 
boarded a neutral ship, and, amongst other acts of spoliation, had 
deprived her of sails, 

This statement created in Dr. Scott’s mind a vivid and painful appre- 
hension that, as the hulk, dismantled and left in the mnidist of the sea, 
was likely to founder, his brother would be put to a ruinous expense for 
his share of the compensation. The affair, however, turned out less 
serious than was expected. Part of the cargo of the Dane consisted of 
sails ; and it was these which had been taken away. She probably, 
therefore, pursued her voyage, somewhat lighter indeed, but not the less 
sea-worthy, to the port of her destination. The privateer was eventually 
restored to its owners; but they would of course have to make compen- 
sation for all losses caused by the misconduct of their agents. The mas- 
ter, however, and the crew under him, were committed to take their 
trial. 

Such, then, was the previous mental training which had fitted this 
distinguished civilian for the brilliant career on which he was entering. 
Yet in one respect his education had been deficient—there had been 
little or no preparation for public speaking. The debating societies, 
such as are now frequented with advantage by the students at our 
universities, and the younger members of the legal profession, had not 
then sprung into existence ; aud the lecture-room of the,tutor or professor, 
where no one is privileged to deny his positions, or dispute his arguments, 
to smile at his reflections, or look grave at his jokes, is but a sorry school 
for the extemporaneous oratory of the bar or the senate. It is true, 
indeed, that Dr. Scott once appeared on the hustings of his native town, 
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and made a speech for Mr. Bowes, but we are not aware that he on 
any other occasion had attempted to speak in public. 

m a diffidence,' then, in his command of his own powers, or a 
fastidiousness in polishing his periods, he, on making his débdt in the 
little Court of Doctors’ Commons, adopted the plan of writing out his 
speeches, and reading them from a paper before him. Those profés- 
sionally to him objected to this innovation in their courts ; but 
he persisted for some months as he had begun, till he had acquired 

r confidence or more of accuracy and elegance. 

The Bar at Doctors’ Commons (we ask pardon for having used an 

ression not strictly accurate) is now small in number when com 

with that of any circuit, yet is large in comparison of its condition when 
Dr. Scott joie it. He had, before adopting it, been assured that @ 
man of talent would readily obtain considerable emolument ;* and the 
result justified the prediction. This Dr. Scott himself testifies in a 
letter, without date or post-mark, written probably in the spring of 
1782; for he says:—‘‘l believe our Rulers would be very glad of a 
Peace; but it is not to be had without a general Peace, which I sin- 
cerely wish for, tho’ my own Interest will suffer considerably by it. I 
am exceedingly oppressed with Business, and shall remain so for these 
three weeks, and then hopeto have something of a Vacation.” John Scott, 
in a letter, dated the 9th of January, 1783, gives equally conclusive evi- 
dence of his brother’s success. ‘ The Doctor,” he here observes, “has 
got a Daughter; he is also very happy. in a sinecure place which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has given him, and which is considerably 
above four hundred a year for Life. His Success is wonderful, and he 
has been fortunate beyond Example.” And then, adverting to himself, 
the future Chancellor Lepaiingy adds: ‘ As to your humble servant, 
I have the younger Brother's portion, a Life of Drudgery; Our part of 
the profession has no places for young men, and it will wear me out 
before I cease to be such.” 

The .sinecure place, in the acquisition of which Dr. Scott was so 
happy, would, it is presumed, be the registrarship of the Court of 
Faculties ; for it is in the patronage of the archbishop, and Mr. Towns- 
end informst+ us that, in the year 1783, it was thus bestowed. The 
daughter, to whose birth allusion has been made, was Dr. Scott’s eldest 
child. 

And here may, perhaps, be conveniently introduced a short notice of 
the family of which Dr. Scott was the father. 

The eldest child was followed by three other children, of whom a son 
and daughter died in infancy, and another son, unmarried, attained 
middle life. Of remoter descendants this great civilian had none. 
Mary Anne, the eldest child, who alone survived her father, and that 
for only a short period, was twice married. Her first husband was Colonel 
Thomas Townsend, a gentleman of Warwickshire ; and, after his death, 
she became the second wife of Viscount Sidmouth. ) 

For a considerable portion of Dr. Scott’s life, he and his family re 
sided at No. 5, College-square, Doctors’ Commons, the house now occu- 





* Sketches of the Lives and Characters of eminent English Civilians. 
+ Law Magazine, No. XXXIIL, p. 42. 
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ied by Dr. Lee. In this, there is, on the ground-floor, a sittimg-room, , 
Se = of shee oR: a garden; and this was, the room in, 
i after her second marriage, to relate, she; 
had, for the first time, though but for a moment, seen her husband. Her 
father and, mother were sitting there, and she, a little girl with a dirty 
pinafore on, was playing upon the carpet near an open window, when, 
a servant announced “ Mr. Addington.” On this, her mother, . not, 
thinking her costume such as would do credit to the ménage, snatched 
her up, and put her through the window into the garden.—Who at that 
time would have ventured to predict that the gentleman, whose age then 
robably exceeded thirty, and the little girl, who on his appearance had 
be bundled out of the window, were ever to be united as husband and 
wife ! 

Returning from the children to the father, it would be unpardonable 
to omit that, soon after Dr. Scott came to reside in town, he was elected 
a member of the Literary Club, where the wits and scholars of the day, 
Johnson at their head, assembled for good dinners and good: con- 
versation : nor has the whisper of detraction ever ventured to question 
the readiness of our civilian, at any period of his life, to partake of the 
former, and contribute to the latter, of these rational enjoyments. 

But it is time that we should revert to Mr. John Scott. We left him 
in the last chapter, with a moderate practice in the northern part of his 
circuit ; as well as before parliamentary committees, and at the chancery 
bar :* and he, therefore, had early acquired the only description of 
business to which he had directed his views ; for, when in London, he 
did not frequent the courts of Common Law, and, when in the country, 
he did not attend Sessions. His gradually increasing business was, 
however, subject to the ordinary fluctuations; and, at the recurrence of 
these, he evinced more than ordinary timidity. He would feel, it is 
true, that the comfort of others was pa te upon the success of his 
exertions. He had become the father of a family, small indeed ; for, 
though his eldest child John was born in 1774, nearly ten years elapsed 
before the appearance of another. Still his circumstances would afford 
ample geome for the intrusion of anxieties amid the endearments of 
domestic life; and his strong family affections, the capitis injuria cart, 
would render the husband and father keenly, and more than commonly, 
sensitive to professional neglect, as well as forbid indolence and stimulate 
ambition. 

The early part of June, 1780, was the period of Lord George Gordon’s 
riots ; when a holy alliance was formed between knavery and folly to 
pillage and burn the capital, in order that its recent pollution in tole- 
rating Romish priests and massest might be duly expiated. During 
this season of anarchy, Mr. John Scott, with his family, fled from his 
house in Carey-street, and took refuge within the gates of the Temple ; 
a fact which is recorded by Mr. Twiss: but we have been enabled, 





* In a letter, dated Carey-street, 1 May, 1778, Mr. John Scott says: “I do 
tolerably well, I do not get so much Pudding as Praise, tho’ I fancy I am rather 
better of [sic] than most of my Age in the Profession.” 

+ By Sir George Saville’s act (18 Geo. III., c. 60), passed in 1778, Jesuits, and 
Roman Catholic bishops and nee were henceforward exempted, on condition of 
taking an oath of allegiance, from arrest and prosecution on account of the religion 
which they professed. 

















détails of these disturbances the following contemporaneous letter} from 
Dr Scott. | 


col 4 Dear Brother, 


(“} received your Letter this evening, and am hap Boas being able 
ished among us. | 


to assure ‘you that Peace and Satisfaction are fully re-esta 
We are employed at present in securing the Agents in this infernal Busi- 
ness, and in taking every Method of Prevention against any future 
Attempts. Military Associations are formed in every Part of Town, and I 
to be a very tolerable Performer of the Manual Exercise by the next 
Time you see me. In short, the Spirit of every Man either of Property or 
of Education is so thoroughly raised, that if these Scoundrels (be they sanc- 
tified villains, or be they downright Newgate Ruffians) were to attempt 
any thing again, we should be able, I am persuaded, with hardly any 
Assistance from the Military, to drive them where they ought to go, that 
is, to the Devil. 

What you have heard of the Northumberland f Militia is strictly true. 
In no part of the town did the troops behave with better regulated Im- 

tuosity. The Execution they did was very considerable, and yet so 
necessary, that it has not subjected them to the least Imputation of 
Inhumanity. 

“The ‘Trials of the Rioters will come on next week. ‘Till then the 
Public remains in ignorance whether these dreadful Scenes exhibited 
here were the effect of any regular Conspiracy, or only the sudden ry 8 
tion of that ill-humour which has been brooding in the Minds of the 
Common People for some time past, and has been but too successfully in-* 
flamed by the Artifices of a malignant Party. What the + a Charges 
are ag". i G Gordon we do not know, nor by what evidence they are 
to rs supported. He is a close prisoner, and will continue so till his 
trial. 

“The Papers now have given you a complete Enumeration of Par- 
ticulars ; for they have resumed Courage enough to speak out, which ovr 
durst not do during the Continuance of the Outrages. My Brother's 
family and myself had our full Share of the alarm; Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Commons being both marked out for Destruction, as being the Residence 
of Lawyers. I removed every Thing that I could, upon so short a Notice, 
expecting every minute to have my house fired about my Ears. John did 
the same, removing what He anal, carry, with his Wife and Child, in the 
Middle of the Night, to a Place of greater Security. The Terrors they 
were in are not to be described; they were, however, no more than what 





* Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, to whose extensive manuscript collections we 
have referred in our first chapter. 

t It is directed to “Mr. Henry Scott, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne,” and 
has the post-mark of the 15th of June, but no date. 

The fatality which, on this occasion, seems to have paralysed the city autho- 
rities, extended itself.to the lieutenant-colonel of the Northumberland militia, who 
was unexpectedly discovered to be incapacitated for taking the command: it 
therefore devolved upon the major. 

§ On the 5th and 6th of February, 1781, he was tried at the bar of the court of 
the King’s Bench for high treason, when the jury acquitted him, as they consi- 
dered the.criminality of his intention not to amount to that of which he was 
accused. (Annual ister for 1781, pp. 217—239.) A later freak of this mis- 
chievous and crack-brained fanatic was to turn Jew. 
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were felt by every decent, virtuous Family in town. Nobody was safe 
but He that was protected by his Poverty, and his Participation of Guilt. 
I am certain, that if the Riot had not been suppressed that [Day*], the 
next Night would have seen the whole city [in] Flames. 

“ The hospitals are full of wounded Men and Women, and the Number 
of Persons killed by the Military and by Intoxication is considerable. | 
believe not more than ie ier ere The City behaved with 
the most disgraceful Want of spirit. Jack Wilks was the only Magis- 
trate almost, who showed cite 3 sti of Courage or Sense loan the 
Occasion. 

“If Government make a right use of this Business, they may derive 
Benefit from it. People’s minds are heartily sickened of licentious 
Notions, now that we have had such melancholy Experience of their Con- 
sequences ; and the Public in general is perm agee to.a Love of regular 
Government and of the old Constitution, under which we have lived hap- 

ily for so many Years. I wish the opposition may not act an improper 
art at the Meeting of Parliament next week. This is too serious a 
Business to be made party Contention. 

“ The Tower Guns have been firing very briskly, and the Report is, 
that it is on account of the Capture of Charles Town and of the American 
Army in it. I am, with best affections, 





“ Yours, 
“W. S. 


“ Send me some money when you can.” 


The use which we have made, by way of quotation, of the extensive 
Scott correspondence to which we ime access, has been very sparing. 
When from it extracts relating to mere family affairs have been given, it 
will generally be found that they were absolutely necessary; unless, in- 
deed, all the mistaken representations or insinuations authoritatively 

romulgated were to be allowed to continue unrefuted—for with what 
face could we have asked a preference for our unsupported statements 
over the narrations of those who had already gained the public ear ?—— 
but, as the foregoing letter relates almost exclusively to matters of na- 
tional interest, we have selected ‘it for publication, as a specimen of Dr. 
Scott’s epistolary style; and have deemed it more fair, both towards its 
writer and reader, to insert it, in spite of its length, without any mutila- 
tion. 

But now let us quit matters whether of individual or public anxiety, in 
order to inquire into the friends, the relaxations, and amusements, of Mr. 
John Scott’s private life. 

We have been more than once asked, why the committee of supply, 
who appear to have voted so liberally to Mr. Twiss the aids of their accu- 
racy and taste, have withheld from him all mention of the associate and 
friend of Lord Eldon’s youth and age, so well known to the London 
world, convivial as well as legal, under the name of “Dick Wilson;” 
but it would be more serviceable, perhaps, to fill up the deficiency than 
to search out its cause. 

The parents of Mr. Wilson were established at a house called Hepscot, 





* The spaces enclosed here in brackets were, in the original letter, torn with the 
seal. The context, however, supplies the words with which to fill them. 
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near Morpeth, while those of John Scott were,,as we know, resident at 
Newcastle. Between the boys in each house there was a close intimacy; 
and the children of old Mr. Scott, glad to exchange the thronged streets 
of the town and the smoke of its neighbourhood, for the fresh green 
fields and rural sports of Hepscot, often visited their country friends. In 
the succeeding stage of life the two younger sons of their respective 
families, John Scott and Richard Wilson, were again thrown in contact ; 
for each had come up to London to follow his profession—Scott, ambi- 
tious of success as a barrister, and Wilson, with humbler aspirations, 
limiting his hopes to the realizing of a fortune as an attorney-at-law. 
Amongst these new scenes the intimacy of their boyhood was renewed 
or continued : and it is presumed that it would then not be unproduc- 
tive of professional advantage to Scott ; for Wilson obtained business and 
wealth. Often would John Scott, after he had attained distinction at 
the bar, avail himself of the Saturday afternoon, the lawyer’s half- 
holiday, to dine with Dick Wilson ; when he would enjoy his host's 
jokes and stories, and admirable mimicry of the Northumberland dialect, 
as well as his port, for a couple of bottles of which neither he nor his 
brother the Doctor would be the worse. Wilson had humour, observa- 
tion, versatility, and assurance ; and with such qualifications he could 
hardly be otherwise than successful in life. He became a member of 
parliament ; and was, in spite of his adherence to Whig politics, ap- 
pointed by his friend Scott, at the commencement of his first Chancel- 
lorship, to be one of his secretaries. His useful qualities, whether in the 
occupations of business or the pursuit of pleasure, became widely acknow- 
ledged. The doors of Carlton House were thrown open to him; and 
his society was cultivated by the young princes. The Duke of Sussex 
continued, during the remainder of their joint lives, to keep up an inti- 
macy with him ; and frequently did him the honour to be a guest at his 
table: but His Royal Highness is also believed to have been his debtor 
in obligations more difficult: to repay than a good dinner. 

It is stated by Mr. Twiss that Lord Eldon was so indifferent to the 
sweetest warblings of Italian song, that he humorously declared the 
Opera House, to him, was “ opera atque labores :”* but we could wish that 
the letter from which we make the following extract, showing that he 
was not equally insensible to the triumphs of the histrionic art, had fallen 
into the Siailh of Mr. Twiss; since it might, on family grounds, have 
afforded him a justifiable pleasure and pardonable pride to record the 
instance by which it is now our lot to illustrate the early admiration for 
the theatre, entertained by the hero of his narrative. 

“You will see,” says Mr. John Scott in a letter, written about Decem- 
ber, 1782, “the Papers very full of accounts of a Mrs. Sidons [sic] a 
new Actress. She is beyond all Idea capital, I never saw an Actress 
before. In my Notion of just affecting Action and Elocution, she beats 
our deceased Roscius all to nothing.” f | 





* Twiss, vol. i., p. 70. * 

+ It appears from Campbell’s “Life of Mrs. Siddons” that, about. the end of 
1782, she received from the legal profession the complimentary present of a purse 
of one hundred guineas: and it may be presumed in the list of subscribers would 
be found the name of the youthful John Scott. The letter from which we aye 
quoted has neither date nor post-mark. The “deceased Roscius,” to which it 
alludes, is Garrick. 
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| And new. ing’ from.pleasure to business, we find that Mr. John 
Scott had surmounted! all those impediments that obstruct the start and 
earlier advances at. the critical commencement of professional life. With 
the’inereasing demands which were made upon their latent powers, his 
constitution strengthened, and his genius expanded. His ambition, too, 
advanced with the like progression; for one success is the pioneer to an- 
other. And he, whose aspiring hopes had lately been bounded by the 
recordership of his native town, now disdained the dignity of King’s 
counsel, if a precedence were given to his junior, though that junior was 
Mr. Erskine, the son of a peer, and the most accomplished orator of the 
English bar. Mr. Scott was firm; the ministers yielded: and in May, 
17838, he took his place as a king’s counsel, with that precedence which 
he had so spiritedly vindicated. 

A seat in parliament appeared early to each of the brothers a desirable 

object. But before we see them pl in a position to take a share in the 
direction of public affairs, it may be interesting to learn what had been 
their opinions on the American war, the leading national event of their 
earlier manhood, ard on the conduct of some of those who were most 
conspicuous whether in its support or opposition. Such opinions may 
have their use as contemporaneous indexes to the impressions made, by 
the conduct of their rulers, on other well-informed men, unconnected 
with party politics. But it is more than ordinarily curious to read how 
the youngest Scott, hereafter destined to be so long a cabinet minister 
both in war and peace, expressed himself thus early upon a question cal- 
culated to disclose his views both of national spirit and constitutional 
justice. 
. In a letter, having the post-mark of 11th of December, and written 
in 1777 to his brother Henry, William Scott thus speaks of his own feel- 
ings and those of Mr. and Mrs. John Scott, on receiving intelligence of the 
surrender of General Burgoyne and his army to the American General 
Yates, and adds a passing comment on the political incapacity of Lord 
North’s administration. ‘‘ You could not be more deeply concerned for 
the Fate of the gallant Burgoyne than were your two brothers 
and your sister: -We mingled our Tears for two Days together, 
being English Folks of the old Stamp, and retaining, in spite of 
modern Patriotism, some Affection and Reverence for the name 
of old England. All People here whose Hearts lie in the same 
Direction, are extremely concerned. It is totally unknown even to 
themselves, what the Ministry will do: I, think they want common 
sense and common spirit as much as the Minority wants common 
Honesty.” 

On the 27th of January, in the following year, he thus, from London, 

addresses the same brother : “ The Political world is in great Fluctuation, 
but] I do not apprehend from any thing that I can [hear] that Lord 

hatham is likely to occupy the Place you mention, or that his Friends 
will obtain any Places at all. The King is reported to be very deter- 
mined about the War, and consequently about employing none but 
such as are inclined to support it. Lord Cornwallis has brought over 
no news relative to a Pacification or a Conquest, one of which is the 
only Event that can give an Englishman Pleasure. An Inquiry will be 
made soon in Parliament about the Miscarriage of Burgoyne, which 
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will terminate in his Disgrace or that of L. G.: Germaine,* whom’the 
Ministry are inclined, to srpport in preference.” But a few days later, 
onthe 12th of February, he recurs to Lord Chatham, | and: writes to his 
brother, that he “ may depend upon it as an authenticated fact the Mi- 
nority consider Lord Chatham as having totally quitted them.” ) 

In another letter, written also in 1778, em § seemingly posted on the 


30th of February, he mentions the impending war with France, and again’ 


alludes to Lord Chatham, as follows: “ There is a strong Report that’ 
Lord Chatham will come in; but it continues all dark and gloomy. 
Why they Delay a Declaration of War I do not know; it seems to be 
no Manner of Doubt that a War will and must take Place. For 
own Part I am sick of Polities—there is so much Folly on the Part of 
Ministers, and so much Villany on ithe] other side, under the Cloak of 
Patriotism, [that] an Honest Man has nothing to d[o but to lam]ent 
the Fate of his Country, and butter his own Bread as well as he can. 
And I hope you take care to do so.” 

This letter was addressed by William Scott to his brother Henry, only 
a little more than a month before the great and venerable statesman to 
whom it refers, ended his oratorical triumphs and his life, in declaimin 
against “ the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy. 

In four years from the time of which we have last been speaking, the 
disasterous ministry of Lord North was compelled to retire. The Whigs, 
under the Marquis of Rockingham, succeeded it: but their ostensible 
chief, within a few months afterwards, dropping into the grave, their 
party became disunited ; and the Earl of Shelburne, already a minister, 
was raised to the head of a dwindling and heterogeneously formed ca- 
binet. 

The brief authority of the last-named premier is thus foreboded in a 
letter from Mr. John Scott, written about the month of December,+ 1782. 
“We seem here to think that Charles Fox can’t get: in again, and that 
Lord Shelburne cannot keep in, and that Lord North may rule the Roast 
again whenever he pleases. As to Peace,” continues the letter, ‘‘ we are in 
fitty different stories in a day. I own I cannot bring my proud heart down 
to yield Gibraltar, nor is absolute unconditional American Independence a 
bit more agreeable to my Ears and feelings than absolute unconditional 
American Submission was—lI like the Language of Lord Northt better 
than that of any other Man or Set of Men in the house upon the subject 
of Peace: all parties but his seem to be struggling who can give up most 
of the old Rights of old England.” 

Unconditional American independence was, however, acknowledged: 
and the Shelburne cabinet then fell before the North and Fox coalition, 
which, under the name of the Portland administration, forced itself upon 
the king and country. 

But, passing from the opinions entertained by the Scotts upon the 
conduct of public men, and the course of public events, let us now return 
to their own careers. 





* Lord George Germaine, afterwards, by creation, Viscount Sackville, the Se- 
cretary of State for our American colonies. . 

+ It is in the same letter in which eulogistic mention is made of “a_Mrs. Sidons, 
a new Actress.” 

t For an abstract of his speech, made in the early part of December, see Adol- 
phus’ Hist. of England, vol. iii., p. 444, lasted. 
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So early as 1780, on a vacane occurring in the representation of the 
University of Oxford, the ambition of Dr. Scott, or the zeal of his 
friends, ventured to hope that he might then be selected to fill it: but 
his claims to this distinction were, for the present, postponed to those of 
an older candidate. Four years later, Dr. Scott was returned for the 
borough of Downton, but unseated on petition : in 1790, however, being 
again elected for the same borough, he kept his seat. 

Shortly after Mr. John Scott had, to use professional language, “taken 
silk,” death created a vacancy in the representation of Lord Weymouth’'s 
close borough of Weobly : and Mr. John Scott, in consequence of an 
unsolicited mara made by Lord Thurlow to its patron, was elected 

e new member. 

To those who should close their eyes to the course of the brothers dur- 
ing the concluding part of the eighteenth century, a change would pre- 
sent itself, on again regarding them, as great as that which awaited En- 
dymion; when, Sioned from his spell-bound slumber, he found the twig, 
on which he had leaned, had become a tree; for the one brother would 
in the meantime have been constituted a privy-councillor and judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty, and the other a peer and chief-justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Yet of that intervening period we shall 
say but little. During it, much of William Scott's life was too uniform 
to supply materials to the biographer; and much of John Scott’s was so 
public, as to be the province rather of the historian. Nor, as regards 
this interval, are we possessed of the means of making many important 
additions to the labours of Mr. Twiss and Mr. Townsend.* 

Fox’s India bill was the cheval de bataille of the Portland adminis- 
tration; and against its side John Scott broke his maiden lance. His 
aon on the first reading, though in opposition, was hesitating and 

ubious, and asked time for consideration: that on the third, unequivocal 
and unflinching. The latter speech, however, was laboured and pedan- 
tic: and in it, if not resembling Falstaff, in being witty himself, Scott 
resembled him in being the cause of wit in others; for Sheridan turned it 
into infinite ridicule. The bill was rejected by the House of Lords, and 
with it expired the ministry which had given it birth. 

In extenuation of Mr. Scott’s oratorical enormities, it should be re- 
membered that the old law writers, to whom, since leaving Oxford, he 
had devoted himself, form but a poor school for either elegance of diction, 
or purity of taste; and, therefore, that the woeful deterioration from the 
days of the Oxford prize essay should be, in part at any rate, attributed 
to the evil communications of the quaint old company in which he had 
so often burnt the midnight lamp. 

But, unlike the Coalition administration, he, if he'fell here, fell to rise 
again ; and, clarior e flammis, was all the better for the roasting he had 
got. His future speeches became conspicuous, not indeed for rhetorical 
brilliancy, but for subtle reasoning, sound law, and sterling sense. 

Mr. Scott's business at the equity bar increased so rapidly, that before the 
= 1787+ he had found it expen to relinquish the eastern half of the 

orthern Circuit, and, indeed, had restricted his attendance to Lancaster. 


* The Life of Lord Stowell in No. XXXIII. of the Law Magazine, and four 
valuable articles on the Life of Lord Eldon, by the same hand, commencing in No. 
XLI. of the same periodical, and continued in the succeeding numbers. 

t Lord Brougham states that before Mr. Justice (James Allen) Park joined the 
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In the House of Commons, he gave a general, though inde t, 
su to the ministry of Mr. Pitt, which had succeeded that of the Duke 
of Portland, and by it was, in 1788, rewarded by the appointment of soli- 
citor-general. : 

The close of this year is painfully memorable from the mental malady 
of George IIL; wal from the factions it engendered in his family and 
his Parliament. Pitt now moved and carried a series of resolutions on the 
state of the king and the delegation of his authority; which were, for the 
most part, highly unpalatable to the young Prince of Wales and his 
Whig associates. In favour of these resolutions, the new solicitor-gene- 
ral, the friend of Chancellor Thurlow, spoke, as from office bound: but 
we have heard that one of his speeches on this occasion (and we presume 
it to be the first) was regarded by the ministerial side as too complimen- 
tary to the opposition; and ridiculed by the opposition for its prominent 
allusions to himself, his conscience, and his God. But the country was 
soon found to sympathise with the smitten monarch, and sided with his 
favoured minlster:. while at the same time the royal physicians, held out 
increasing hopes of the speedy recovery of their patient. And, if Scott’s 
later speech, of the 19th of January,* 1789, has a fault, it certainly is not 
that of taking too charitable a view of the conduct or motives of the 
Whig minority. The Regency bill, which in this spring was introduced, 
has been said to have been drawn by the solicitor-general: and there is 
no doubt that the course which he then adopted, exposed him to the 
hatred of the prince; but covered him with the gratitude of the king, 
_ was restored to himself and his people before the bill became a 
aw. 

In 1793, Sir John Scott (for he had by this time received the, to him, 


distasteful honour of knighthood) was advanced to the office of weteps 


general; and on him, therefore, devolved the most prominent part in the 
prosecutions for treason,t undertaken against the British sympathisers 
with French republicanism. 

His opening speech on the trial of Hardy occupied nine hours, but did 
not exhaust him. When he resumed his seat, he was still fresh—a striking 
proof of the improvement which his constitution had of late years re- 
ceived. At the conclusion of the prosecution, Mitford, the solicitor- 
general, made the reply, and fainted in the course of his address. Scott, 
not long afterwards, said the evidence was, in his opinion, so nicely ba- 
lanced, that, had he himself been on the jury, he did not. know what ver- 
dict he should have given. The succeeding trial for high treason, that 
of Horne Tooke, ended, as this had done, with an acquittal. When it was 
over, the reverend philologist is said to have waggishly declared that he 
would plead guilty, if it should be his misfortune to be tried again for 
high treason, as he considered hanging preferable to the long speeches 
of Sir John Scott. 

In the summer of 1799, the office of Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas became vacant, and the claim of the attorney-general to 
fill it could not be gainsaid. On receiving it, he of course fad to relin- 





Northern Circuit, Scott had given up all the circuit towns except Lancaster; and 
from Mr. Raincock’s list it appears that Park joined it in 1787. 
* Parliamentary History, vol. xxv., p. 1023. 
_t One of the most interesting passages in Mr. Twiss’s work is Lord Eldon’s jus- 
tification of the course pursued by government in these trials.—See vol. i., p, 282. 
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quish the House of Commons, where he had sat for seventeen years; but 
was raised to the House of Lords by the title of Baron Eldon. | 

His brother, Dr. Scott, in the meantime, had been, if less conspicuous, 
hardly Jess successful. In 1788, he was constituted by the Bishop of 
‘London. judge of bis Consistory Court, and received from the crown the 
appointment of its advocate-general. The latter office bears, in the 
‘courts at Doctors’ Commons, a strong analogy to that of attorney-general 
in those at Westminster. In time of war it is very lucrative ; and 
Mr. Townsend states, that during the great French war its fortunate 
holder sometimes received in the prize causes adjudicated in the Court 
of Admiralty as much as 1000/. a case, in fees and perquisites. On 
this promotion he was knighted. The same year saw him appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury his vicar-general, or official principal ; in 
right of which he would receive fees on grants of marriage licences, a 
fact to which a humorous allusion is made by the poet Moore :— 

Sir* William Scott (now Baron Stowell) 
Declares not half so much is made 

By licences—and he must know well-- 
Since vile Quadrilling spoil’d the trade.* 

Within the succeeding two years the same patronage conferred upon 
him the office of master+ of the faculties; and in 1798 he was nomi- 
nated judge of the High Court of Admiralty—the highest dignity of 
the courts in Doctors’ Commons. 

Thus have we, throughout this chapter, seen the two brothers, in 
generous emulation, and now with alternate, now corresponding, success, 
press onward to the summit of their respective professions. 


Et nunc Pristis habet, nunc victam preterit ingens 
Centaurus: nunc una ambe junctisque feruntur 
Frontibus, et longa sulcant vada salsa carina. 
Jamque propinquabant scopulo, metamque tenebant. 


Q. 








BURIED ALIVE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


By Joun OXENFORD. 


(This narrative, if so it can be called, forms a letter in“ Die Unsichtbare 
Loge.” The writer is Captain Ottomar, the illegitimate son of a German 
eee, and Dr. Fenk is a physician who has been his travelling companion. 

uhestatt is a village which belongs to Ottomar, and which has been entirely 
burned down with the exception of the church. When the coffin containing 
Ottomar stood in the church, it was seen by Fenk, who pressed the hand of 
the supposed corpse, With these few indications, the narrative becomes com- 
plete in iteelfi—J. 0.) 


I HAVE been buried alive. I have discoursed with Death, and he has 
assured me there is nothing further than him. When I left my coffin he 


put the whole Earth in my place, and also my small portion of joy. Ah! 
good Fenk, how changed I am! Return to me soon. All the hours stand 





‘ Cuuntry-dance and Quadrille. 
Sor an explanation of the nature of these various appointments, the unpro- 
fessional reader is referred to the fourth part of Coke’s “ esitmies.” 4 











before me like empty graves, which catch me or my friends! TI have 
ard who it was that pressed my hand once more by the coffin. Beloved 
return to me soon. 

Dost thou not know the dread I always felt of being buried alive. In 
ar Pear Ao heey, 5 atten. starved apy, Daowaes t ied that I could 
faint away and so be buried, and that the coffin-lid would then press down 
my strugeie arms. Wherever I fell ill upon my travels I always 

those about me that I would appear to them as a , and 
reproach them if they buried me within eight days. This fear proved 
most fortunate. Without it I should have been buried alive. 

Some weeks ago my old disorder—the burning fever—returned to me. 
I hastened with it to my Ruhestatt, and my first word to my steward, as 
I could not have you, was to bury me immediately I became insensible, 
because the air of the vault be Sa one more easily, but to cover wu 
neither the coffin nor the grave. The lonely church in the park, it shoul 
be added, stands open. I also told him to let my dog, who will not sta 
away from me, go with me everywhere. In the night my fever saaniliiall 
but my memory fails me at the bleeding. I only know that with shud- 
dering I saw the blood as it curled about my arm, and that I thought 
within myself: “ This is human blood, which is sacred to us, which 
cements together the card-house and wood-work of our internal selves,* and 
in which move the invisible wheels of our life and our impulses.” This 
blood afterwards was sprinkled on all the fantasies of my feverish nights ; 
the immersed all arose out of it blood-red, and it seemed to me that all 
men together, by a long shore, bled forth a stream that bounded over 
the earth into a swallowing abyss. Thoughts, hideous thoughts, passed 
me grinning—thoughts that no healthy man knows—none imitates— 
none endures, and that merely lurk upon rich prostrate souls. Were 
there no Creator I should be forced to shudder at the concealed anguish- 
chords, which are strained tight in man, and which a hostile being may 
rudely touch. But no—thou all-kind Being, thou holdest thy hand over 
our ground of torment, and thou dissolvest the earth-heart, over which 
these chords are wound, when they tremble too violently. 

The struggle of my nature at Jength changed to a fainting slumber, 
out of which so many wake only to die under the earth. In this state 
they bore me to the lonely church. The prince and my dog were with 
me ; only the former went further on. I lay for, perhaps, half the night, 
till life inen to quiver through me. My first thought rent my soul 
asunder. By chance my dog came upon my face ; an oppressive sensa- 
tion suddenly sank down upon me, as if a giant hand bent in m breast, 
and a coffin-lid appeared to stand over me like a lifted wheel. ‘The very 
description pains me, because I dread the possibility of a return. 
quitted the hexagonal brood-cellt of the second life, death stretched him- 
self far before me with his thousand limbs, his head and bones. I 


* This expression, “our internal selves,” is put for “unser Ich,” “our L” In 
philosophical works it is usually rendered by the Latin “ego,” probably to avoid 
the resemblance to “eye.”"—J. O. 

t“ Anlage”’ means “ natural capacity,” or “ aptitude”—here for torment. Think- 
ing this would appear too abstract for the context, I have put the less accurate 
“ ground.”—J. O. 

t That is, the coffin, which is hexagonal in shape, and is here compared to a 
single cell in a honeycomb.—J. O. 
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below in the chaotic abyss, and far above me moved 
ith its living ones. Life and death both disgusted me. 
pon that which lay near me, Phe even upon my mother* I looked coldly 
the eye of death when it crushes a life ata glance. A 
grating in the church wall cut out of the whole heaven 
shimmering broken disc of the moon, which, like a hea- 
y coffin-light, hung down upon this coffin which is called the earth. 
The desert church, once the market-place of a speaking throng, stood 
desolate, and undermined by dead men ; the lon demth- sindaiue copied 
in shadow by the moon, laid themselves over grated seats; by the 
sacristy was raised the black cross—the cross of the order of death; the 
swords and spurs of the knights called to mind the crumbled limbs that 
moved them and themselves no more, and the death-wreathf of the 
infant with its false flowers had followed hither the poor infant, whose 
hand death had snapped off before it could pluck real ones ; stone monks 
and knights by the wall imitated with decaying hands the prayer that 
had been hushed long 9g0; nothing living spake in the church save the 
iron course of the pendulum of the steeple clock, and I seemed to hear 
Time tramping with heavy feet over the world, and treading out graves 
for foot-prints. 

I seated myself on a step of the altar ; the moonlight, with its gloomy, 
hurrying cloud-shadows lay around me; my mind stood erect. I ad- 
dressed the self that I yet was: “‘ What art thou? What is it that sits 
here, and remembers and feels pain? Thou, I, something. Whither 
then is that gone, that coloured mass of clouds, which for thirty years has 

over this self, and which I have called childhood, youth, life? 

y self passed along through this painted mist, but I wnat not com- 
prehend it; at a distance it appeared to me something firm, close to me 
it seemed to me but as trickling drops of vapour, or what we call moments, 
and life, therefore, was but the dropping from one moment (the atom- 
vapour of time) into another. If I had now remained dead, would that 
which I now am have been the goal, on account of which I was made for 
this illumined earth, and the earth for me? Would that be the end of 
the scenes? And beyond that end? Joy perchance is there; here there 
is none, because a past joy is none, and our moments attenuate every 
present one into a thousand past; sooner is virtue here, for that is above 
time. Beneath me all is sleeping; I shall do the same ; and if for thirty 
years more I make myself believe that I am still living, they will, never- 
theless, lay me here again; this night will again return, but I shall 
remain im my coffin—and then? If now I had three moments, one for 
birth, one for living, one for death, I would ask for what purpose I had 
them. But all that lies between the past and the future is a moment, 
we have but three in all. Great Original Being, I began, and was 
about to pray, ‘Thou hast eternity, yet under the thought of that whieh 
is only @ present, no human mind can keep itself upright, but bows itself 
towards its earth.’”” Oh, ye departed dear ones, thought, you would 
not be too great for me ; appear to me ; remove the feeling of nothingness 
from my heart, and show me the eternal breast which I can love, which 
can warm me. I chanced to see my poor dog, who looked upon me. 


And this animal with its shorter, duller life touched me so that I was 








* I. e., the earth.—J. O. 
t A wreath was commonly the decoration for a deceased child.—J. 0. 
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moved to tears, and longed for something with which I might increase 

them and allay them. 

(“This was the organ above me. I went to it, as to an extinguishing 
ing. And as with its great tones I shook the church buried in night, 

and the deaf dead, and as the old dust flew around me, that till now 

had laid on their dumb lips, then did all the transient that I 


have lo together with their transient scenes, Pa y me—thou 
camest ; and Milan came, and the quiet country. hat had become a 
mere narrative, I narrated to them with organ-tones. I loved them all 
once more in the course of life, and wished to die for love of them, and 
to press my soul inte their hands; but beneath my own pressing hand 
was nothing but the wooden keys. I struck fewer and fewer notes, and 
they passed round me like an absorbing whirlpool. At last I laid the 
pal-ook upon @ ore Hor and moved the bellows in one continuous 

last, that I might not have to endure the silent interval between the 
notes. A humming note streamed on, as though it were following the 
wings of time. It bore along all my remembrances and my hopes, and 
my beating heart swam in its waves. A note that went on vibrating 
always made me sorrowful. 

I left the place of my resurrection, and looked towards the white 

id of the Hermit Mountain,* where nothing arose, and where life 
slept more soundly. The pyramid stood immersed in moonlight, and a 
long shadow of clouds wanbaled with me. The leaves and trees were 
eurved by the autumn; the flowers which perished in the mouth of the 
oxen, waved no more over the prickly stubble-field; the snail with its 
slime coffined itself into its house and bed; and when, in the morning, 
the earth turned itself with full-blooded motley clouds towards the faint 
sun, I felt that I no more had my former joyous earth, but that I had 
left it for ever in the grave; and the men whom I found again seemed 
to be corpses which death had lent, and which life had set up and 
pushed along, to act with these figures, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 

erica. ..... 

Thus do I think still. As long as I live I shall carry with me the 
sad impression of this certainty—that I must die. It is only within 
the last week that I have known this, though I formerly thought a 
great deal of my sensibility at death-beds, at theatres, re at funeral 
sermons. The child understands nothing of death. Every minute of 
his sportive existence places itself with its tinsel before his little grave. 
Men of business and of pleasure understand it just as little, and it is in- 
comprehensible with what coolness thousands of men can say, “ Life is 
short.” It is incomprehensible that one cannot make the dull multitude, 
whose discourse is but an articulated snore, lift up their heavy eyelids 
when one says to them: “ Only look through the few years of thy life 
to the bed on which thou wilt fie; see thyself with the hanging, heavy, 
dead hand, with the ridgyf invalid face, with the white marble eye ; 
try to hear in thy present hour the bickering fantasies of the last night— 
that great night which is ever striding towards thee, which in every hour 





* A mountain with the hermitage upon it, the description of which I translated 
on a previous occasion. The pyramid mentioned isatomb—J.O. 
The German word is “ bergig,” signifying “hilly,” or “mountainous.” It 
ers to the great contrasts in the invalid face, caused by deep wrinkles. 
s2 
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has finished an hour of its course, and which will certainly strike thee 
down,—ephemeral creature that thou art, whether thou soarest in the 
ray of the evening sun, or in that of the evening twilight. But the two 
eternities rise towering up on both sides of our earth, and we go on 
crawling and digging in our deep, hollow pass—dull, blind, deaf, rumi- 





strugglin , without seeing the magnitude of the course.* 
wpe fron sn there is on an end to all my plans; one can com- 
nothing here below. Life is to me so little, that it is almost the 
ce thing I can sacrifice for a fatherland ; I reach the churchyard, and 
enter it with a or less train of years. Joy also has passed. This 
stiff hand of mine, that has once touched death like [an electric eel, too 
easily rubs the variegated wegen: oor from her fine wings, and I 
merely let her flutter around me, without catching her. Only misfortune 
and labour are opaque enough to obstruct the view of the future; and ye 
shall be welcome in my house, especially when you leave another, the 
owner of which would rather have Joy for a resident. But oh! you poor 
pale pictures, made out of earth-colours, you men—I tolerate and love you 
twice as much. What else is it but love, that by the feeling of impe- 
rishability draws us again out of the death-ashes ? Who should make 
your two December-days, that you call eighty years, still colder and still 
shorter? We are but trembling shadows. And yet will one shadow rend 
the other to pieces? 

Now do I understand why a man—a king—goes into the cloister in 
his old days. What will he do at a court or on an exchange, when the world 
of senses recedes from him, and all looks like a great stretched-out crape, 
and merely the higher second world with its rays hangs down into the 
black ? Thus does heaven, when we gaze upon it from lofty mountains, 
cast off its blue and become black, because blue is not its own colour, but 
that of our atmosphere. But the sun is then as a burning seal of life, 
pressed into this night, and keeps flaming on. 

I looked straight up to the starry heaven, but it no more enlightens m 
soul as it used ; its suns and earths fade away just like the one upon whi 
I am crumbling to pieces. Whether a minute sets its maggot-tooth or a 
millennium sets its shark-tooth in a world, is no matter, for it is certain to 
be crushed in the end. Not only is this earth vain, but-all that flies with 
it through the skies, and that only differs from it in magnitude. And 
thou thyself, lovely sun, thou who, like a mother whose child sinks to 
sleep, lookest upon us so tenderly, when the earth bears us away, and 
draws the curtain of night about our beds—thou also wilt at some time 
fall into thy night and ¢hy bed, and wilt thyself need a sun to have beams. 

It is a strange thing that out of the higher stars, or even the planets, 
and their ~ ter-lands,+ they make flower-tubs into which death sticks 
us, just as an American after death hopes to go to Europe. The Europeans 
would extend their fancy, and take America for the Walhalla of the de- 

rted, if our second hemisphere, instead of a thousand miles,t hung at a 

istance of about six thousand, as is well known of the moon. Oh! my 
mind desires something different from a warmed-up, newly patched-up 
earth, another food than that which grows upon any mud or fire-lump 
of the sky, a longer life than is borne by an erratic star;—but I under- 
stand nothing of it. 


. A metaphor is purposely omitted here.—J. QO. 
+ I.e., satellites.—J. 0. 
+ German miles be it remembered, which are nearly equal to five English.—J.O. 
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THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. RB. JAMES, ESQ, 
Crap. V, 


THE OLD MILL, 


Ir was just in the gray of the morning, and the silver light of dawn 
was stealing through the deep glens of the wood, brightening the dewy 
filaments that busy insects had spun across and across the grass, and 
shining in long, glistening lines, upon the broad clear stream. It was a 
lovely stream as ever the eye of meditation rested on, or thoughtful 
angler walked beside ; and from about two miles beyond Slingsby Park 
to within half a mile of the small town of Tarningham, it presented an 
endless variety of quiet English scenery, such as does the heart of man 
good to look upon. In one part it was surrounded by high hills, not 
unbroken by jagged rocks and lofty banks, and went on tumbling in 
miniature cascades and tiny rapids. At another place it flowed on in 
greater tranquillity theough green meadows, flanked on either hand by 
tall, stately trees, at the distance of eighty or ninety yards from the 
banks ; not in trim rows, all ranged like rank and file upon parades, but 
straggling out as chance or taste had decided, sometimes grouping into 
masses, sometimes protruding far towards the stream, sometimes re- 
ceding coyly into the opening of a little dell. Then — the river 
dashed on at a more hurried rate through a low copse, brawling as it 
went over innumerable shelves of rock and masses of stone, or banks of 
gravel, which attempted to obstruct its course; and nearer still to the 
town it flowed through turfy banks, slowly and quietly, every now and 
oe diversified by a dashing ripple over a shallow, and a tumble into a 

p pool. 

_ it ina in the gray of the morning, then, that a man in a velveteen 
jacket was seen walking slowly along by the margin, at a spot where 
the river was in a sort of middle state, neither so fierce and restive as it 
seemed amongst the hills, nor so tranquil and sluggish as in the neigh- 
bourhood of the little town. There were green fields around; and nu- 
merous trees and copses approaching sometimes very close to the water, 
but sometimes breaking away to a considerable distance, and generally 
far enough off for the angler to throw a fly without mre the branches 
around. Amongst some elms, and walnuts, and Huntingdon poplars on 
the right bank, was an old square tower of very rough stone, gray and 
cold-looking, with some ivy up one side, clustering round the glassless 
window. It might have ‘tein mistaken for the ruin of some ancient 
castle of no great extent, had it not been for the axle-tree and some 
of the spokes and fellies of a dilapidated water-wheel projecting over the 
river, and at once announcing for what purposes the building had been 
formerly used, and that they had long ceased. There was still a little 
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causeway and small stone i of a single arch spanning a rivulet 
that here joined the stream, from a door-way near the wheel still 
stretched a frail plank to the other side of the dam, which, being princi- 
pally co of rude layers of rock, remained entire, and kept up the 
water so as to form an artificial cascade. Early as was the hour, some 
matutinal trout, who, having risen by times alk perhaps taken a long 
swim before breakfast, felt hungry and sharpset, were attempting to 
satisfy their voracious maws by snapping at a number of fawn-coloured 
moths which imprudently trusted themselves too near the surface of the 
water. The religious birds were singing their sweet hymns all around, 
and a large goatsucker whirled by on his long wings, depriving the trout 
of many a delicate fly before it came within reach of the greedy jaws that 
were waiting for it below the ripple. 

But what was the man doing while fish, flies, and birds were thus en- 

? he was engaged in a sy curious and mysterious 
occupation. With a slow step and a careful eye fixed upon the glassy 
surface beneath him, he walked along the course of the current down 
towards the park paling that you see there upon the left. Was he 
admiring the speckled tenants of the river? Was he admiring his own 
reflected image on the shining mirror of the stream? He might be 
doing either, or both; but, nevertheless, he often put his finger and thumb 
into the pocket of a striped waistcoat ; pulled out some small round balls, 
about the size of a pea or a little larger, marvellously like one of those 
boluses which doctors are sometimes fain to prescribe, and chemists nght 
willing to furnish, but which patients find it somewhat difficult to swal- 
low. These he dropped one by one into the water, wherever he found a 
quiet place, and thus proceeded till he had come within about three 
hundred yards of the park wall. There he stopped the administration of 
these pills ; and then, walking a little further, sat down by the side of the 
river, in the very midst of a tall clump of rushes. 

In a minute or two somethin white, about the length of eighteen 
inches, floated down ; and woes B stretching forth a long hooked stick, 
our friend drew dexterously in to the shore a fine large trout of a pound 
and a half in weight. The poor fellow was quite dead, or at least so 
insensible that he did not seem at all surprised or annoyed to find him- 
self suddenly out of his element, and into another gentleman’s pocket, 
though the transition was somewhat marvellous, from the fresh clear 
stream to a piece of glazed buckram. Most people would have dis- 
liked the change, but Mister Trout was in that sort of state that he 
did not care about any thing. Hardly was he thus deposited when 
one of his finny companions—perhaps his own brother, or some other 
near relation—was seen coming down the stream with his stomach 
upwards, a sort of position which, to a trout, is the same as standing 
on the head would be to a human being. This one was nearer the bank, 
and first he hit his nose against a stump of tree, then, whirling quietly 
round, he tried the current tail foremost ; but it was all of no avail, he 
found his way likewise into the pocket, and two more were easily con- 
signed to the same receptacle, all of them showing the same placid equa- 
nimity. At length one very fine fish, which seemed to weigh two pounds 
and a half, at the least, followed advice, and took a middle course. 
He was out of reach of the stick; the water was too deep at that spot 
to wade, and what was our friend of the pocket to do? tle watched the 
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fish carried slowly down the stream towards the place where the river 
— under an archway into Sir John Slingsby’s ree It was fat and 
ir, and its fins were as if the morning sun tinged them. Its 
belly was of a glossy white, with a kindly look about its half 
gills, that quite won our friend’s affection. Yet he hesitated ; being 
a natural philosopher, he knew that by displacing the atoms of water the 
floating body might be brought nearer to the shore. He therefore tried a 
stone: but whether he threw it too far, or not far enough, I cannot tell; 
certain it is, the trout was driven further away than before, and to his in- 
expressible disappointment, he saw it carried through the arch. He was 
resolved, however, that it should not thus escape him. Difficult cireum- 
stances try, if they do not make, great men; and taking a little run, he 
vaulted over the park paling and into the park. 

He was just in the act of getting over again, perhaps feeling if he 
stayed too long it might be considered an intrusion, and had the fish in 
his hand, so that his movements were somewhat embarrassed, when a 
little incident occurred which considerably affected his plans and purposes 
for the day. 

I have mentioned an old mill, and sundry trees and bushes at dif- 
ferent distances from the bank, breaking the soft green meadow turf in 
a very picturesque manner. In the present instance, these various 
objects proved not only ornamental but useful—at least to a personage 
who had been upon the spot nearly as long as our friend in the velveteen 
jacket. That personage had been tempted into the mill either by its curious 
and ancient aspect, or by the open door, or by rise, or by some other 
circumstance or motive; and once in he thought he might as well look 
out of the window. When he did look out of the window, the first thing 
his eyes fell upon, was the first-mentioned gentleman dropping his pills 
into the water; and there being something curious and interesting in 
whole proceeding, the man in the mill watched the man by the river for 
some minutes. He then quietly slipped out, and as the door was on the 
opposite side from that on which the operations I have described were 
going on, he did so unperceived. It would seem that the watcher became 
much affected by what he saw; for the next minute he glided softly over 
the turf behind a bush, and thence to a clump of trees, and then to a 
single old oak with a good wide trunk—rather hollow and somewhat 
shattered about the branches, but still with two or three of the lower 
boughs left, having a fair show of leaves, like a fringe of curly hair round 
the poll of some bald Anacreon. _ From that he went to another, and so 
on; in fact, dodging our first friend all the way down, till the four first 
trout were pocketed, and the fifth took its course into the park. 
When the betrayer of these tender innocents, however, vaulted over the 
paling in pursuit, the dodgtr came out and got behind some bushes— 
brambles, and other similar shrubs that have occasionally other uses than 
bearing blackberries ; and no sooner did he see the successful chaser of 
the trout, with his ly fish in his hand and one leg over the paling, 
about to return to the open country, than taking two steps forward, he 
laid his hand upon his collar, and courteously helped him over somewhat 
faster than he would have come without such assistance. 

The man of fishes had his back to his new companion at the moment 
when he received such unexpeeted support ; but as soon as his feet 
touched the ground on the other side, he struggled most unreasonably to 
free his collar from the grasp that still retained it. He did not succeed 








ith arms, legs, : 
which be neither a very safe nor 
pleasant affair. 
Who the devil are you?” asked the lover of trout, in the same terms 
which Mr. Wittingham had used the night before to the very same 


“Ha, ha, my friend!” exclaimed Ned Hayward ; “so you have been 
hocussing the trout have you?” And there they stood for a few minutes 
without any answers to either question. 








ORACLES. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


Nor to the caverns of ancient Italy, or the groves of Asia Minor, in 
those olden times when yet the classic world was young—when fauns and 
dryads gambolled blythly in green grove and by clear fountain, and the 


nereides wantoned in the om Mediterranean sea. Not to the days 


when the annals of Lempriere’s dictionary would have been thought very 
correct and authentic history—ere the poetry of the Greek-devised wor- 
ship faded from pillared fane and porticoed temple—ere Jupiter and Juno 
went into unhonoured exile—and ere that mystic voice passed over the 
world, proclaiming to island and continent, in words which men of all 
tongues and of all climes understood, ‘‘ The oracles have ceased— 
great Pan is dead?” Not to that dim old classic one—somehow irre- 
trievably associated in our minds with the Latin grammar and sunny 
owe unwillingly passed in school, do we wish to waft: back our 
ers. 

Then, indeed, lived the first of the oracles. ‘Then mysterious’ pro- 

ihetesses offered mysterious bargains, of mysterious books—then sy- 

line leaves as difficult to interpret as doctors prescriptions, puzzled 
critical soothsayers—then the princes and potentates of the earth went 
reverently into gloomy caverns or sacred groves—somewhat like Macbeth 
in after times—to see the frenzied sybil rave on her tripod, and utter in 
riddling words, inspired by the afflatus of the god, the doom of dynasties 
and the fall of kings. 

With these classic oracles we meddle not. They have had their day. 
The Cumean sybil rests from her clairvoyance—Pan is gone to pot. 
But are oracles really departed from amongst us with the ci-devants of 
high Olympus? Have they faded with the court of Jove? Are 
their voices no longer heard upon the earth? Believe it not. We no 
longer expect to see Neptune and his train from the quarter-deck of a 

i steamer—we no longer look for Isis rmmning down the slanting 
rainbow like a car ona oomtrlayel railway—in our rambles in woodland 
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‘and rocky dingle we no come n of the fountains 
Cienal na Rerbeapen aes sist henborobed and beast ca- 
‘nonized by the game laws without having the fate of Acton before their 
But we still have oracles—not, indeed, dwelling in caves aud 
ae in parlours and coffee-rooms, streets and squares~-modern- 
ized, nineteenth century oracles—wearing coats, and hats, and breeches 
“march of intellect oracles; in their outward appearance very like mere 
ordinary mortals—but just as authoritative, dogmatic, and pretending as 
their progenitors of Greece and Rome, and, generally speaking, possesg- 
‘ig claims equally well founded to the attention and respectful belief of 
their audiences. 

Oracles are every where—they are omni-present—all pervading. You 
‘meet them in omnibuses—you tumble against them in the streets—they 
Jay down the law in steamboats—they turn the conversation in coffee- 
rooms into a long series of lectures—they meet you in the th 
bore you at public dinners, and make small tea-parties things not to be 
rashly approached. They “ happen to know every thing”—they pooh ! 
pooh! down your views whenever you state them—they are quite aware 
of what nobody else knows—their information is always exclusive—they 
can tell you all the plans and all the resources of such a theatre or such a 
ministry better than the manager or the premier—they always are in pos- 
session of secret information, and like behind the scenes views of things. 
There is nothing upon which they are not great, and nothing upon which 

are not critical. They despise a man who frankly says, “I know 
not.” Whatever be your question, you are sure of a categoric reply. 
The sage said, that all, he knew was, that he knew nothing. The we 
says, that is only a little of what he knows—that he knows eve a 
Whether you question him as to the prospects of the most fashional e 
season at Timbuctoo, or the’ rigour of the next winter in Nova Zem- 
bla, he tells you frankly how things will be. He is aware of the con- 
tents of the queen’s speech long before it is written, and can give you @ 
very fair notion of the winners of the Derby for the next half-dozen 
— Whenever you tell him of the occurrence of any important event, 
replies blandly, “‘ Of course, I told you so.” You seldom, however, 
remember when he is ever surprised. Surprise infers previous ignorance, 
and ignorance of any kind the oracle never even by implication pleads 
ilty to. 
othe oracle delivers his opinions with the same @ plomb as his facts. 
This he is quite warranted in doing, as the former are about as valuable 
and authentic as the latter—he is never at a loss for either. The date 
of an event in the reign of Queen Semiramis, and of one in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, he informs you of with the same facility. You may 
study Egyptian hieroglyphics half your life, or pore over Chinese until 
Confucius, in the original, become as familiar to you as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” or the “ Forty Thieves ;” and thus having grouped your memory 
into a little family secret of the earliest Pharoahs, or corrected a misun- 
derstood shade of meaning in the matics of Chinese philosophy, you 
triumphantly appeal to the oracle, who quietly observes, that it was 
really a pity you had not come to him in the first instance, as both of the 
iseoveries which you were at such pains in making, he was perfectly 
aware of since he was a boy. Do not, therefore, attempt to inform an 
oracle. It would be like squirting a few additional drops of water into 
the! Pacific through a syringe, 
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The oracle has, in general, a wonderful knowledge of books, parti- 
cularly the backs of them. io cottiesthe, mesiay-of fhe \Sbdee 
nomy in buttering a slice of bread, and disposes of a school of literature 
between two whiffs of a cigar. Nothing comes amiss to his stores of 
knows all manner of processes of manufacture, as if 
up in each of them, one after the other. From the con- 
struction of a locomotive engine to that of a wheelbarrow he is perfectly 
at home. He gives you to understand that he is acquainted with the 
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would ruin the inventors, and God forbid but that ingenuity should have 
its just reward. He knows all public characters privately—every great 
man —— to be an intimate friend of his. He knows the reason 
_ mere assigned one—for every thing which takes place. He 
has read all books—penetrated into all systems of philosophy—had a bite 
of every apple on the tree of knowledge—arranges every thing—foretells 
every thing—disposes of every thing— understands every thing. From 
a revolution to a pic-nic—from the solar system to a mousetrap, your 
true oracle ranges unfettered and unchecked—his facts imaginative as 
his opinions—his opinions groundless as his facts. 

Lord Melbourne told the queen that Mr. Macaulay was a book in 
breeches. Your real oracle is the library of the British Museum involved 
in similar nether habiliments. 

The oracle is generally a person tolerably well to do in the world. A 
poor devil might as well set up for being a Member of Parliament with- 
out a long purse, as for being an oracle. He must come “snugly on the 
mart.” He must be able to contradict every position laid down at a 
dinner-party with dignity and decision—he must be able to propound his 
doctrines with thé pompous solemnity of infallibility—he must always 
assume, as his natural right, the highest place in the synagogue—never 
walk but as if the world were made for him—never talk but as if the 
language was framed for him—never breathe but as if oxygen and hydro- 
gen were combined for the express convenience of his lungs. Now could 
@ man in a napless hat and seedy coat attempt any thing like this? A 
man with broad-cloth on his back may have fustian in his mouth—but 
fustian in both positions we have no tolerance for. We may listen to the 
opinion of a millionaire, when of course we would naturally go to sleep 
under the infliction of that of a wretch unknown to the income-tax com- 
‘missioners—who could stomach advice preached by a gentleman with a 
—s pins doing duty in his coat for buttons?—and who could be deaf 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so unwisely, supposing the 
said fascinator worth that magic fruit, a plum? Oracles then must ge- 
nerally have a substratum of bankers’ books to lay their claims upon, 
although we are far from disputing the validity in supporting oracular 
pretension of pure, unmixed impudence—brass being very dies found 
an admirable substitute for gold. Thus, of course, oracles must differ in 
their pretensions—sometimes according to the weight of their purses, 
at others after their powers of face. An oracle in a coach and pair 
would be frequently decidedly superior to an oracle in a shandrydan—as 
an oracle who had brass enough to go up to his tailor at Christmas time, 
and with blandest voice crushing down all allusions to “ little bills,” wish 
the unfortunate man of cloth many happy returns of the season—would 
have an infinitely better chance of success, in his profession, than an in- 
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ferior oracle, who would merely look the stitcher in the face and pass on 
as th he saw him not. 
are rally plump, respectable-looking men—rosy in the 
ills and glossy fn the weg They come into a are as Gicahibes had 
just purchased the street, and address you as though they really con- 
descended to take some little interest in your welfare, considering you, 
on the whole, as rather an intelligent kind of animal. You may always 
know when you are in the company of an oracle, by having all your 
facts controverted, and all your theories either sneered at or anticipated. 
The oracle allows no ‘teil ar but in himself—and after having with 
y air and awful sternness, as though all this world’s philosophy and 
more than the mere vulgar world’s, lodged within him—asserted his 
claims to the veneration of the company, he smiles complacently, as 
though his mission in this world had been so far por 

So much for the genus oracle—now for a few of the species. Of 
these there are many. There is the oracle of the city and of the villa 
—of the club and of the public-house—of the boudoir and of the tap- 
room. There is the oracle political—the oracle artistic—and the ecaale 
(a very common variety) meteorological. 

A Saturday’s country ramble lately brought us for rest and refresh- 
ment to avillage inn. In the public room were assembled the patres con- 
scripti of the place, the butcher and the baker, the grocer and-the black- 
smith discussing by turns the affairs of Europe and the parish—of par- 
liament and the vestry, wetting the debate with endless pints of ale, and 
smoke-drying it again with innumerable pipes and “ screws.” In an arm- 
chair, evidently the post of honour, sat the chief of the “ goodlie companie” 
—very fat—very lazy—very much at home in all his movements, and 
very correct and decided in all his sentences. He had a sort of oracle 
look about him which struck us at once. The waiter evidently was in 
mortal dread of him—the landlord was not without some trepidation, 
~ the company generally regarded the great man with a sort of fear- 

awe. 

“Well, about that ’ere road,”’ observed a little man with a or air 
and a dirty face. “I was a thinking it might come in by Dobb’s farm 
round the hill, and so by the common down into the High-street.” 

The company in general, and the little man in particular, made an 
awful pause, and watched the oracle. The response was not long forth- 
coming. 

f No—it couldn’t be done—I say it couldn’t.” 

The little man was smashed. other dreary pause. 

“Do you think there will be a good harvest, Mr. Gopus?” put in one 
of the guests, anxious to make a diversion. 

“Yes, I do,” said the oracle, “sure to be a good harvest.” 

“‘ What a blessing for the country!’ chorused the company. 

“‘ Murphy,” continued the oracle, “‘ Murphy says we shall have a rainy 
August—but how should he know?” 

As Of course,” said the little man, with the dirty face, “how should he 
ow.” 

“That stands to reason, Mr. Gopus,”’ observed the landlord. 

The company nodded assent generally. 

The harvest having been thus satisfactorily settled, numerous other 
Aa were similarly disposed of—Mr. Gopus always giving the finishing 

ow. 
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“ The navy,” said the oracle, winding up a long dissertation on the 
state of our wooden walls, “the navy, gentlemen, is in prime order, and 
the Prince de Gynveel will find that—if he don’t draw it milder—the 
navy never was in &@ better condition, gentlemen, since Queen Anne licked 


the Armadar. 
» Yeeay oar” shouted the company. 


We ventured to put in a modest correction—clothing it under the 
gentle formula of 

Queen Elizabeth you mean, sir!” 

The whole room stood aghast. The little man with the dirty face sat 
back in his chair overpowered, and Mr. Gopus stared wildly at us through 
the tobacco-smoke. 

Hush, sir!” whispered the waiter at last, ‘‘ hush! that’s Mr. Gopus, 
sir.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, sir, nobody ever contradicts Mr. Gopus.” 

“ Why not?” 

“I don’t know,” said the garcon, who had evidently never received the 

uestion in that light before, ‘I don’t know, sir, unless it is because he’s 
the churchwarden.” 

“ Aha!” we exclaimed to ourselves, “ village churchwarden and vil- 
lage oracle ex officio.” 

As we have already hinted, Gopus, like Proteus, takes many shapes ; 
but at the bottom he is always Gopus. Oracles are often tavern-loving 
animals—their shrines are aaneddly “ renteel parlours.” Once installed 
as oracles the landlord shrinks into insignificance—the oracle becomes 
the authority and the ruling power—the nightly party is never complete 
without him. Ifhe comes late his particular chatr is held inviolate. The 
discussion of knotty matters is postponed until his arrival. The business 
of the evening cannot begin without him. The habitués would look at 
each other were a serious discussion to breeze up ere the great man’s 
coming, as members of Parliament would stare were it announced 
by the serjeant-at-arms that he did not think Mr. Speaker would attend 
that night, for he had gone on an excursion to Gravesend. At length 
he comes—he hangs up his hat with the air of a monarch laying by his 
crown—instals himself in his throne—looks round with a threatening 
and reassuring glance, and having lighted his pipe and mixed his grog, 
prepares for his task of being a book of reference all the evening. 

tep from the sanded tavern-room to the soft, carpeted, silk-hung 
boudoir—from the fume of the tobacco to the odour of the pastile—from 
the Babel babble of the “Free and Easy,” to the soft lispings of Lady 
Mary and Lady Jane. Still we leave not the oracle. He is with us in 
all the splendour of lavender kids, and mirror-like boots, and faultlessly 
fitted coat, and faultlessly tied cravat—the oracle of May Fair. 

“Oh, Fitz, now, I am so glad you looked in; Lady Jane and I have 
been quite quarrelling about where we shall have that pic-nic, and you 
know you're just the creature to settle it all. Come, do tell us—Rich- 
mond or Hampton Court?” 


“And oh, Mr. Fitz, what shall Ido with my poodle, little Fanny, 
ou know—the poor dear won’t eat?” 


“ But I forgot—come, tell me, you know every thing—which is Grisi’s 
first night of singing ?” , aor 
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°'-4'And, Fitz, you must positively give me your opinion of this lace-- 
you are such a judge—it’s quite r , om 

« But the Duchess of Dashton’s new hammer-cloth—don’t you think 
‘#33 in odious taste, dear Fitz?” Spy s 

“ And what was all that shocking affair at Crockford’s—come now, 
do tell—we are dying to know.” 

“ But wait, first—the most important thing in the world—which will 
be the best night for mamma’s féte?” : 

“Yes, of course, and what was the real value of Lady Fanny's ¢rous- 
seau ?” 

« And, talking of ¢rousseaus, will this shawl or this become me best? 
I shall leave it quite to your judgment.” 

Now, there is one thing that I must’ know—is the Queen going to 
Paris or not? Come, tell me decidedly.” 

“ No—not till I have heard from Fitz which is the best thing in the 
Exhibition.” 

«‘ And whether the next Chiswick féte is to be brilliant ?”’ 

We leave Mr. Fitz to answer all these inquiries—to settle all these 
important points—to put at rest all these grave doubts, and no doubt 
Fitz will do so, for he is an oracle of May Fair. 

The political oracle is a variety of the genus to be met with in per- 
fection in Pall Mall, or lurking about Palace Yard, and making occa- 
sional incursions into the lobby of the house. He is noted for knowin 
things before they get into the evening papers. He always has eet | 
why the cabinet council was summoned for to-day instead of to-morrow, 
ant is continually finding out “ something wrong” in the ministry. He 
is sure to be in great force before an important division, and can tell you 
—in strict Pe of course-—what the exact majority will be—sel- 
dom going wrong above a hundred. He is generally a member of a po- 
litical club, of which he talks incessantly. He has heard every thin 
“at the club,” from which one would conclude that it was a a wit 
the executive government of this country, to hang up notices of all the 
secret schemes in posse in the smoking-room for the benefit of the mem- 
bers. The political oracle is always in highest feather when he gets 
among worthy people, living somewhere about Clapham Common, or 
Newington Gate, who only see a newspaper once a week, and have 
dreadfully indistinct notions about the opinions of the Treasury Bench. 
In such a circle the political oracle shines with a thousand sun power. 

“You see the fact was this—it’s not generally known—but I may 
mention it among friends (I heard it at the club)—the way in which the 
motion originated was this. The opposition men were pushing Lord 
John hard to make a dash—a demonstration—a—a sort of—you know 
what I mean. ‘ The fact is, Russell, that all this sort of thing is humbug’ 
—that was the very expression, as I happen to know, of Mr. Hume—and 
it was broadly stated at the club, indeed openly, that stronger language 
still was —‘ Out and out rubbish, and no mistake,’ one noble lord, 
whom I have promised not to name, called it. Well, what could Russell 
do? They only wanted a mere flash-in-the-pan motion, just to kee 
things alive, you know, so he determined to have an interview with Peel. 
He went to Privy Gardens early in the morning—in fact, the premier 
was shaving when Lord John rapped—he always shaves himself—I’ve 
seen the razors—a beautiful couple—a present from Guizot—well, Lord 
John rapped. ‘Come in,’ says Peel,’ and, would you believe it—but it 
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shows how things go on behind the scenes—the motion was finally 
arranged, and the terms drawn out on the back of a letter which Peel 
was using for shaving paper, and which had come in by a special courier 
the night before from St. Petersburg, covering a diplomatic despatch 
from ne about the war in Circassia. Curious little particulars 
these, Mr. Tomkinson, but you would—lord! you would be amazed— 
amazed, I say, Mr. Tomkinson, if en only knew the real way things 
are managed. Now, I dare say, you have no idea that it is all settled that 
the House is to be counted out at twenty-five minutes past seven o'clock 
next Thursday week on the great corn debate—you hadn’t—I thought 
so—or that the duke declared to one of his most intimate friends in per- 
fect confidence, that they would resign if ever they had a — under 
sixty-three, twice running. It’s a fact though—must be—I heard it at 
the club.” 

In this way the select circle of the Tomkinsons, imbibe oracular political 
lore, and think their Sunday newspaper nothing at all to the confidant 
of the duke, and the man who knows how Peel shaves. 

Heraldic and genealogical oracles are by no means uncommon. You 
may meet with them by dozens near the Achilles statue in Hyde 
Park, on fine Sunday evenings in the season, each one explaining to a 
wondering circle of country cousins, or endimanched city clerks, the 
arms upon the carriages as they slowly defile past, and the names and 
titles of the occupants. 

“That's the Parl of Bayswater in that green carriage with the cres- 
cent argent on the field or—the son, you know, of the Duke of Fitz- 
Aldgate, who married the third daughter of Lady Harriet Templebar, 
by her second husband, the Earl of Paddington—one of the oldest fami- 
lies in England—the founder came over with the Conqueror, and got 
lands assigned to himin Kent. Look at that cab—the one beside Lord 
Bateman’s, with the young man leaning over to speak to the Duke of 
Aldersgate—that’s the Honourable Mr. Foddlem, who lives at the Albany, 
and the second son of Lord Whitechapel, and is pretty sure, by the way, 
of coming into the Whitechapel estates, for his elder brother Frederick, 
who married the Honourable Miss Smithers Smythe—Smith—not the 
Smithes of Grosvenor-square—is all but killing himself by drinking the 
waters at Baden-Baden for the benefit of his health—and im that case, it 
is pretty generally known that Mr. Foddlem will marry Lady Caroline 
Smithfield in order to join the Whitechapel and Stratford estates.” 

We never see, on a particularly rainy afternoon, a precise, comfortable- 
looking old gentleman, one of the class profound in Welsh flannel and 
goloshes, who inhabit snug houses in quiet suburbs, and who are to be 
seen in the Ssighibourhoot of the Bank on dividend days—we never see 
a specimen of this interesting category, picking his way desperately along 
the flooded street—the pitiless rain pelting his umbrellaless head, without 
making sure that we behold a victim of an oracle. The old gentleman 
has gone that morning before venturing abroad, to consult a neighbouring 
meteorological oracle touching the probability of the weather for the day. 
The oracle has confidently promised that there is no more chance of a 
shower of rain than there is of a shower of sovereigns. After the man- 
ner of meteorological oracles, he has consulted his cabalistical instru- 
ments, his wordometer and thermometer—taken a peep at the clouds, 
watched the curl of the cat’s tail, and then need his decision in 
favour of a burning hot afternoon, anlented ipdren the ghost of 
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cloud. The oracular victim sallies out “made up” accordingly, and 
catches a rheumatism, in the nursing whereof he is engaged during the 
next winter. The meteorological oracle is generally given to keeping 
registers of the weather, and can tell you the highest and lowest point to 
which the temperature has attained during the previous summer and 
winter to a nicety. He is stocked with numberless proverbs about the 
weather. The present season is sure to be the most extraordinary one in 
his recollection—he is wonderfully knowing about the changes of the 
moon—talking, indeed, generally, as if he and the luminary in question 
were appointed to take charge of the weather between them. He is a 
mighty prophet touching the momentous question of “ What sort of day 
will it be to-morrow,” foretelling the state of the evening sky from its 
morning looks, and that of the morning from its evening indications. 

Further, he talks learnedly of strata of clouds, and can lecture 
for an hour on a dew-drop glittering on a cabbage Jeaf. He dabbles 
in all manner of ingenious instruments (which never go right) for the 
purpose of ascertaining the strength of the wind and the density of the 
air, and is supremely happy if he can get a tabular view of the behaviour 
of the weather meekly squeezed into an out-of-the-way corner in a news- 
paper, between the births, marriages, and deaths—and the “Sound In- 
telligence.”’ 

We have numerous other specimens of the genus oracle in our 
mind’s eye; there are theatrical oracles—musical oracles—oracles on 
dress, with deep views upon waistcoats, and historical oracles, who are 
always finding out something extraordinary in the annals of the nation; 
such as that Jack Cade was in reality the rightful heir to the crown, 
or that Guy Faux was simply an allegorical personage, and the gun- 
powder plot a mere figurative description of a political intrigue. All 
these oracles are there, and many more. But to recount every variety of 
the species—to put down every shade of their manners and customs—to 
paint every degree of their stolid dogmatism or flippant pertness—would 
be rendering ourselves too oracular yea oracles, 

One trait of the creature and we have done. One of our friends is a 
first-rate oracle in the general line of business. We discoursed with 
him the other evening on the wonders of Lord Rosse’s telescope—on the 
fields of views it opened up never before seen by mortal eye—on the 
cluster of nébulz which it has revealed to us—not as mere luminous mists 
—but worlds—systems—creations. It was a grand theme—a subject to 
be eloquent on. 

“To think of these dimly bright mists being mists of worlds !” 

“ Ah—yes—certainly—ahem.” 

* You don’t seem struck—surprised—excited by the thought.” 

“ Why no—I—between ourselves—the fact is—I was aware of it be- 
fore—I—I—happened to know !” 











THE ANCIENT GARDEN. 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


Asout the middle of a summer’s day 
Once was I wandering in the silent paths 
That lay within an ancient garden’s gloom ; 
Stirring the night moths underneath the leaves. 
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Of the fresh privet hedges, white with bloom, 
So on, adown the solemn yew tree walk, 

That cast a shadow like a solid wall, 

Until I reached that gloomy garden’s heart, 

A little space, that, free to sun and air, 

Lay damask’d with wr A mene spires of flowers. 
Fast in the centre s an ancient dial, 

That seem’d the solemn spirit of the pene, 
Severe in silence mid the flood of light. 


There into a quiet muse my spirit fell— 
And soon I peopled all the space around 
Quaintly in thehions of aday gone by— 
The footsteps heard of all that trod those paths, 
The old, who totter’d in the burning sun— 
The lovers, hand in hand, who sou ht the shade, 
In the fresh mornings counted with the past. 
All these, thought I, within this little space 
Stood here awhile, and mark’d with different mood 
How the black shadow of the tooth of Time 
Devour’d the shining circle of the dial. 





First came the old man, trembling on his stick ; 
A moment gazed—then shook his wither’d hand,— 
Alas ! my time is very short, said he ; 

And, feeding on the faded picture of his youth, 

He pass’d. Next came young manhood flush’d, 

What of the clock, it was at leisure read, 

The whilst into the future fast he push’d. 

Or ’twas a maid with yellow hair blown back 
Like tearful Angel in some missal old) 

ho read of broken trysts in ages past, 

And glanced to see how very late the day, 
And still no footstep down the alley green. 





Where were they now—the old and wither’d man, 
And the first fresh glorious dew of youth ? 
A passing bell—the fall of bitter tears, 
And now upon the hill side’s gentle slope} 
The sheep are wandering o’er forgotten graves ! 
And so the people of the garden pass’d. 


Not so the garden. With each gladdening spring, 
The old roots stirr’d within its ancient breast. 
The holyhock shoots spirewise through the air, 
And hangs her, crimson bells out to the bee. 
The rose unfoldeth to her inmost leaf, 
The vine creeps on. The cedar’s tardy growth, 
Has jostled out the mossy, cruinbling seat, 
Where once the lovers idled in the shade. 
The picture’s perfect, as it was of old, 
Save human hearts which have for ever pass’d. 


Thus musing down a shady walk I turn’d. 
This life, said I, slips very fast away ; 
But who would stop the running of the sand ? 
*Twere but the folly of a child, who grasps 
The waters of some swiftly running stream, 
Which mocking through each vacant finger flows 
Down to the great inevitable sea. 
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LITERATURE. 


ANTONIO PEREZ ET PHILIPPE II* 


DeservEDLY high as M. Thiers’ “ History of the French Revolution” 
stands, as a complete and highly-finished narrative, Mignet’s history of 
the same remarkable epoch has received general sanction, as the more 
werful, concise, and striking epitome; M. ene ossesses an extraor- 
ary skill in aptly selecting his details, and judging which of the 
individualizing, strikingly characteristic features of his narrative, it is 
best to fix upon and delineate, when there is no room for all. Having 
thus mastered the grand difficulty in narration, he is always interesting 
without being voluminous, and concise without being vague or too 
general. In an episode in history, of as much domestic as_ political 
interest, as the tragical quarrels between Philip the Second, the hus- 
band of an equally bigoted wife, and his minister and favourite An- 
tonio Perez; these qualities, from being unfettered and free, appear even 
to more than usual advantage. The narrative is throughout clear, graphic, 
and interesting, and the grave facts of history possess all the charms of 
romance, without there being any sacrifice of unaffected simplicity or of 
& proper perspicuity. 

The adventurous career of Perez, offers a picture of vicissitude that is 
well calculated both to interest and to instruct. His early life was passed 
in the court of Charles the Fifth, to whom his father, Gonzalo Perez, was 
secretary of state. While still very young, he himself became minister 
to Philip the Second, who, for some time, held him in high favour and 
esteem, and whom Perez so far favoured in his policy, as to rid him, by 
assassination, of the secretary and confidant of his brother, Don Juan of 
Austria. 

He afterwards lost himself with his formidable master, by daring to 
become his rival in love. Cast into a fortress,and brought before the 
secret tribunal of Castile, he was, after a long captivity, subjected to the 
torture, and other painful punishments, from which, and from the final 
infliction of death which awaited him, he was delivered by a successful 
flight. The celebrated tribunal of the “ justicia mayor” in Aragon, 
took him under its protection, and being seized by the officers of the 
inquisition, the people of Saragossa rose in his favour and delivered him ; 
but the city sacrificed its liberty in saving him from the punishment 
inflicted on heretics. Sheltered for a while in France, he afterwards 
repaired to England, where he became a pensioner of Henry 1V., and 
the friend of the Farl of Essex ; and he took part in all the negotiations 
against Philip II., until the peace of Vervins, and the death of that 
prince. Perez ultimately died in Paris, in exile and disgrace, after all 
the great persons, by the side of whom he had for upwards of forty years 
played so many parts, had disappeared from the scene. 

The resources which M. Mignet has had at his disposal to fill up the 
wants, and to dissipate the obseurities that pervaded this remarkable and 


—_. 


* Antonio Perez et Philippe II, Par M. Mignet, Membre de l’Académie F'ran- 
gaise, Secrétaire Perpetuel de l’ Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Politiques. 
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eventful personal history, have been numerous, and the labours given to 
their examination most creditable. The manuscripts relating to his trial, 
preserved in the archives of the Spanish ministry, have been compared 
with the acts of the Holy Office, which latter contain every thing that 
relates to the conflict between the two courts of jurisdiction, that of the 
inquisition and that of the justicia mayor, and which terminated in the 
defeat of the Aragonese by the Castillans, and the loss of the national 

rivileges of the former. The epoch of his residence in France and 

ngland has been dilated upon from his own correspondence and that of 
the Spanish ambassadors, preserved in the papers of Simancas, the State 
Paper Office, and the Bibhothéque Royale. Thus nothing has been left 
undone, in order to render this last work of its distinguished author 
worthy of his European reputation. 





THE QUAKER CITY.* 


PHILADELFHIA—the metropolis of the Pennsylvanian quakers—has 
hitherto been looked upon as the most prim and formal city in the 
I. O. U. states. Regular streets, closed doors, sanctified countenances, 
and buttoned-up pockets, being the outward insignia of the inward cor- 
rectness and propriety. 

But Mr. George Lippard—a lion among the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
-—has lifted the cover from the “ whitened sepulchre,” and while the 
world is crying honour to the outward purity of the “Quaker city,” he 
has disclosed the festering corruption that rankles within in all its foul- 
ness. 

Not that we are exactly to take the events and mysteries of an ac- 
knowledged romance as positive illustrations of the moral condition of a 
city which, with greater pretensions to piety and sanctity than any other 
——even than Rome itself—upholds slavery, the majesty of brute force, 
and the repudiation of international debts: still, as the author insists 
upon our doing so, we must yield credence, just so far as our common 
sensibilities, and a generous belief in the impossibility of a profligacy 
such as is here detailed, will enable us to do, for Mr. Lippard goes far in 
advance of any thing to which we can give belief for a moment. 

The fruits (he emphatically declares) which the republican tree has borne 
are, bribery on the bench of justice. the knife and the torch in the place of law, 
a people beggared by dishonest banks, and a city disgraced by riot, by robbery, 
and by murder. 

We are introduced in this remarkable work—one of the most remark- 
able that has emanated from the new world—to life in Philadelphia, in 
one of those characteristic grottoes of sin, an oyster-cellar, and never has 
such a receptacle of vice been more graphically portrayed. The eyes 
are positively dazzled by the blazing hot coal-stoves and flaring gas-pipes, 
while the brain reels with the vivified intoxication of its tipsy fre- 
quenters. 

In one of the conventual stalls of this den of iniquity sits Mr. Gustavus 


* The Quaker City ; or, the Monks of Monk Hall. A Romance of Philadelphia 
Life, Mystery, and Crime. By George Lippard, Esq. 
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Lorrimer, commonly styled the handsome Gus Lorrimer, in especial re- 
ference to his well-known favour among the ladies, in the act of announe. 
ing a new conquest, and a premeditated plot to entrap, by a pretended 
marriage, an innocent and beauteous girl to Mr. Silvester J. Petriken, 
who in glazed hat and long cloak is an admirable representative of the 
“ Editor and Proprietor of the Ladies’ Western Hemisphere and Conti- 
nental Organ, office, 209 Drayman’s-alley, up-stairs,” and who is to per- 
form priest upon the occasion. The other listeners are, Colonel Mutchins, 
with a face like a dissipated full moon, with a large red pear stuck in the 
centre for a nose, a sententious and shallow-pated critic, dealing, like the 
grisly “ Griswold,” in syllabub insipidity and empty paragraphs, and con- 
sistent in nothing save detraction and calumny, and, lastly, Byrnewood, 
who is as yet so little advanced in profligacy as to doubt and wager 
inst Lorrimer’s ignoble projects. 

The cavern and its jolly old giant of a decanter, nestling under ground 
close to Independence Hall, is quitted for Monk Hall, a large grove- 
embosomed and wall-encircled mansion in the outskirts of the city, to 
which strange traditions have ever been attached since the revolution. 
On their way, however, Byrnewood and Lorrimer visit an astrologer, who 
predicts that within three days one shall die by the other's hand. 


“ And the monks of Monk Hall, who are they ?” 

Grim-faced personages in long black robes and drooping cowls ? Stern old 
men with beads around their necks and crucifix in hand? Blood-thirsty cha- 
racters perhaps, or black-browed ruffians, or wan-faced outcasts of society? 
Ah no, ah no! 


“A jolly band of good fellows all, 
Are the outcast monks of old Monk Hall.” 


From the eloquent, the learned, and—don’t you laugh—from the pious of the 
Quaker city, the old skeleton-monk had selected the members of this band. 
Here were lawyers from the court, doctors from the school, and judges from 
the bench. Here, too, ruddy and round-faced, sate a demure parson, whose 
white hands and soft words had made him the idol of his wealthy congregation. 
Here was a puffy-faced editor side-by-side with a magazine proprietor ; here 
were sleek-visaged tradesmen, with round faces and gouty hands, whose voices, 
now shouting the drinking song, had re-echoed the a ind and the psalm in 
the aristocratic church not longer than a Sunday ago ; here were solemn-faced 
merchants, whose names were wont to figure largely in the records of “ Bible 
Societies,’ “‘ Trade Societies,” and ‘* Send Flannel-to-the-South-Sea-Islanders 
Societies ;” here were reputable married men, with grown-up children at 
college, and trustful wives sleeping quietly in their dreamless beds at home ; 
here were hopeful sons, clerks in wholesale stores, who raised the wine-glass‘on 
high with hands which, not three hours since, had been busy with the cash- 
book of the employer ; here, in fine, were men of all classes,—poets, authors, 
lawyers, judges, doctors, merchants, and gamblers. 


This den of lively infamy is kept by Devil’s-Bug, so called from his 
distorted form, which approximated him to the insect, and for his hideous 
soul, which allied him to the evil spirit. 

Devil’s Bug is assisted in his duties by two worthies or additional 
insects, rather singular specimens of the “ Glow-worm” and ‘ Musquito” 
as they were styled in the slang of Monk Hall, but in reality herculean 
negroes, with forms of rock and sinews of iron. Add to these Mother 
Nancy and long-haired Bess, whose names indicate their social positions, 
and an idea may be formed of Monk Hall and its inhabitants, but not of 
the sins committed therein. 
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It is impossible to follow the author in his thrilling accounts of the 

t and mighty horrors enacted in this pandemonium of Philadelphia. 

Powers for imprisonment, bridal chambers, springs under the carpets, 

which when trod upon opened a trap-door and plunged the victim head- 

jong through the aperture, ghost rooms, dungeons, dead vaults, and dark, 
fathomless pits, are but portions of the curiosities of Monk Hall. 

The first episode is the murder of Paul Western, the second relates to 
the dashing and fashionable Colonel Fitzcowles, his intended murder of 
the Jew, his forgeries, debts, and robberies, and attached to whose fate is 
the more painful history of Dora Livingstone, the young and much- 
loved merchant’s wife, but already so steeped in crime as to cause Fitz- 
cowles himself to ejaculate a disbelief in her humanity! A third episode 
of Parson Pyne, the patent gospeller and man of unction, who is hap- 
vily thwarted in his nefarious designs, exhibits no falling off in the vil- 
ise of the scenes enacted in this terrible house. 

The chief narrative, however, from which the above may be considered 
as partly digressive, attaches itself to Byrnewood’s recognising his own 
sister in his friend Lorrimer’s intended victim, 'to the detention and im- 
prisonment of the brother and sister in Monk Hall, the trials they had to 
undergo, their ultimate escape, and the death of the libertine by the hand 
of an offended brother. 

Such portraitures of sin could not be tolerated if they had not an 
object in view, and the author’s proposed one is, “ to strip gilded crimes 
of their tinsel, and to lay bare vice in high places ;” an object and aim 
to which he has devoted himself with a sincerity of purpose almost unex- 
ampled, but with what degree of truth or justice we have not the means 
of knowing or being able to form an opinion. Asan American, he must 
be answerable for that. We shall very possibly recur to this work, and 
make some extracts from it to exhibit its remarkable power. 





LOVE AND MESMERISM.* 


* Love and Mesmerism” are two distinct tales, which Mr. Horace 
Smith tells us, are to be his last literary performances. The manner in 
which this information is conveyed, more especially after the truculent cri- 
ticitm of the Quarterly, is highly creditable to his feelings: 


“As it is not my present purpose to attempt another novel,” he says, “ I may 
perhaps be allowed the privilege granted to an actor on his last appearance, of 
expressing my gratitude to the public for the favour which has been conceded to 
my humble performances. Having in the first instance become a writer of works 
of fiction rather for amusement than as a regular pursuit, I am not a little sur- 
prised at the solid advantages I have derived from them, as well as the success 
in other respects which has attended my career. From the critics I have re- 
ceived lenient treatment ; it has been my good fortune to have escaped all lite- 
rary altercation whatever ; and I have never had a single word of differeuce, 
even with my publisher, during the long period, now extending to a quarter of 
a century, since our connexion began.” 


“ Love” is a sparkling and interesting tale of “self-revealing and auto- 





* Love and Mesmerism. By Horace Smith, Esq. 3 vols. 
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biographical Venice.” Count Cosmo, the son of the aged Count Cesare 
di Molimella, (whose greatest pride is a remote ancestry and an unsullied 
escutcheon, ) has secretly united himself in early life to Lucilla, the beau- 
tiful but dissolute daughter of his father’s steward. Such a marriage 
could only entail misery, and the climax is hastened by the proposal made 
by Lucilla to poison the good old count, which converted an already 
flagging love into bitter detestation. 

At such a crisis Aurelia, a rich and beautiful ward of the old count’s, 
arrives from her convent, and the sudden and intense love that is 
awakened by her beauty in the bosom of the much punished Cosmo, re- 
minds us of some of the most impassioned scenes of the lovers of 
Verona. But all prospects of happiness are blighted by the previous un- 
fortunate marriage, and the count is aroused to a momentary sense of 

sible enjoyment by the reported death of Lucilla, only to be plunged 
by her appearance at the very moment of his nuptials into more poignant 
distress. 

Antonio, a creature of Venice—a sort of human limpet—who had 
never heard a bird sing, except in a cage, is an admirable character, but 
that of the old count himself is still more picturesquely developed, espe- 
cially on the occasion of his triumphal entry into the city of bronze 
horses and martyrs and saints of stone, bearing the spoils of an Etrurian 
tomb, intended to prove his descent from a race of kings. ‘There is 
also a good and wise daughter, Ippolita, with a gay and happy lover, 
Foscaro, and a Jew, the very reverse of Shylock. 

“ Mesmerism” is a strange history of hallucinations and ecstatic won- 
ders. Mr. Horace Smith seems to have become strongly imbued with a 
belief in the mysticisms of those extraordinary phenomena, which most 
professional men are now agreed upon in considering as analogous to 
many forms of hysteria and somnambulism, &c., and accordingly have 
classed them in the category of diseases of the nervous system. 

In the present case religious ecstasy and exaltation are superadded to 
the more ordinary mesmeric conditions, and they thus serve to add to the 
mysterious character of the narrative. 

Weare sorry to take leave of so pleasant and instructive a writer ; but we 
trust it is not for ever, for Mr. Smith, whom we had the pleasure of see- 
ing the other day at Brighton, looked hale enough to write half-a-dozen 
more novels, each of them as good as “ Brambletye House,” or the 


“Tor Hill.” 





THE TRIUMPHS OF COOKERY.* 


MAN is not only essentially a cooking animal, but good living, it has 
been justly remarked, must, from the very nature of things, be the 
noblest of all sciences ; since it renews one's pleasure every day, whereas 
the delight of gazing at a beautiful picture or statue soon palls upon 
the sense. As it is the noblest, so it is also the most inspiring and 
refining of all pursuits, necessarily understood according to the goodness 
of the materials and skill displayed in their preparation. How much 
genius may have slumbered for want of proper feeding! How much wit 











* Delassements Culinaires. Par A. Soyer, du Reform Club. 





models of gastronomic science, the grea’ 

promises us its revelations, ere perchance that renowned club sinks for 
ever, mingling the reminiscence of departed entreméts with recollections 
of the Duke of York or of the Earl of Sefton; so with the progress of 
the art, cooks of higher calibre may attain the eminence of five-act tra- 
gedies or five-volume epics, redolent of the same voluptuous inspiration ; 
as we see in the present instance that a taste rendered fastidious, and 
chastened by Reform luxuries, has felt dissatisfied with all that Mr. Lumley 
could do, or Perrot suggest, in those great triumphs of the ballet, from 
the excellence and beauty of which the surprised world has even scarcely 
yet recovered! 

La Cerito, a brilliant naiad disporting amid waters eclipsed by her own 
transparent beauty—La Cerito with sylph-like wings, light as the air 
she treads, dancing to a shadow, fainter than that of grosser mortals, 
was not refined enough for the imaginative composer of an etherial 
soufflée, or a vol-au-vent that fades before the b . La Cerito must 
deseend from the heavens as an emanation of a culinary essence—she 
must appear as La Fille de [ Orage, or, “‘ The Daughter of the Storm,” 
and be introduced by the effulgence of forked lightning upon a dark 
cloud, like the streaky ornaments of some yet undiscovered pate. 

Mr. Lumley will hasten, no doubt, with his characteristic zeal, to avail 
himself of this striking production, of which it is also our bounden duty 
to give some account. 

his remarkable ballet opens amidst Alpine scenery. To the right is 
a Gothic church, to the left a village, while in the background is a moun- 
tain, crowned by a castle. 

Peasants enter, returning from their harvest labours. They form 
Cereal groups, and Urbin, the favourite of the village, leads the way in a 
pas de Cerés. “ This,” remarks M. Soyer, with perfect justice, “is a 


by bes eel 

y the heavens become overcast. Thunder and lightning are 
followed by large drops of rain. The peasants seek refuge in the church, 
and their chaunts mingle with the sound of the according to the 
im perfect harmony. The storm increases. Tits suchen gic sod 
same moment the ing strikes the village. A cottage catches 

and Urbin is thrown down inanimate. 
beautiful daughter of Jupiter deposits the emblems of the storm at 
’s feet, but he does not return to consciousness. The enamoured 
then summons Cupid to her assistance. A troop of little loves start 
the verdure, like amorous flowers, each bearing a torch. A pas de 
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flambeauz is danced round the unconscious lover, which is followed by 
pas de désespoir on the part of the lady. At length Urbin revives, a 
Leo ona at “a very remarkable pas /". She touches the 
peasant, and her is reci but. remembering her. immor- 
tality, ‘she attempts to fly, while Urbin follows, and swears. never to quit 
her. Other peasants rush to save him, but she carries him away in @ 
cloud. The peasants are struck with wonder, and as they gaze upom the 
cloud, which is gracefully wafted by the winds along the side of the moun- 
tain, as ed of yore to Mars and Venus, an intrusive moonbeam 
discloses Urbin at the feet of his celestial companion. 

A portrait of M. Soyer, taken after the first representation of the first 
act just recorded, exemplifies that unnatural length of physiognom 

ich is characteristic of a doomed author. But the Omnibus Box fae 
a second act, and that it shall be confided to Perrot, the usual composer 
of the bas laids (ballets). But Mr. Lumley, ee a pere au (Perrot) 
to the theatre, refuses to put the little author to the test, although so 
much zéle y a (Zelia) characterised his last. The above puns, we beg to 
say, belong to M. Soyer, and not to ourselves. 

The universally cherished, cherie .au (Cerito) ciel, also puts in a kind 
word, and we extract the correspondence between these eminent per- 


sonages. 
MADEMOISELLE CERITOS LETTER TO M. SOYER. 
“ Monsieur Soyer, 

“T have received with pleasure, and read with some trouble, the programme 
of your ballet, which you have emmanché, as you promised us, with a great 
deal of originality. I have had very little time to read it, and, foi de Napoli- 
laine, you have made me weep, but do not misunderstand me, I have wept 
from excessive laughter. 

“ Myself and my family hope to see you this evening. Bring the programme 
of the second act with you. 

“« Believe always in the esteem which we entertain for you, 
“Fanny Ceriro.” 
M. SOYER’S REPLY. 
“ Mademoiselle, 


“ Lorsque des prés la blanche étoile 
Obéit aux zéphirs du printemps 
De vos beaux yeux ouvrez l’humide voile 
Pour arroser la Marguerite, 
Oui, la Marguerite, fleur des Champs, 
which means, perhaps, to say, in any other language than our own, do me the 
pleasure not to weep any more, for my ballet might fall into the water. Se- 
rious joking apart, I regret much not being able to accept your amiable invi- 
tation, as I am obliged to attend a dramatic funeral given this evening by 
a society of amateurs, known by the tragic title of ‘ Acteurs Assassins,’ to the 
benefit of the pauvres d'esprit, and at the expense of the grand createur, Shake- 
. Do then have the kindness to beg our friends and literary cham- 
pions, to sew together, upon solid canvass, the second act, which you de- 
sired to have, whether pF sa bad. For my part, the success of the first is very 
far from making me laugh. I really hoped to see fine weather after the storm. 
But if these gentlemen should happen to refuse, ere to grant me one 
spark of their poetic flame; and to let me know w 
act, as my vague ideas have already cast you into the air 
terrestrial beings, and it appears to me totally impossible to follow you any 


“A.S. 
“ Reform Club, 20th June, 1844.” 
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[i arneanoq gal DEMOI ISBLLE CERITO’S REJOINDER.' 
“ Mob Gide esi, anavnateraige . 

“* We were just gone out, when you happened to call yesterday. I regret 
not being’ at dee! “I would’ have told you the answer of the gentlemen, 
as'to the second act of your ‘ Daughter of the Storm.’ None of them care 
to mix, themselves. up. with it, in the fear, they say, of being accused of 

_its,authors. But they all agree that the second act should take place 
in‘ pus, for as the clouds mount towards the heavens at the end of the first 
act, it would be contre tout ordre choréographique to make me come back again to 

| “ Your very humble, 
“ Fanny Cerio. 
“ Regent-street, 22nd June, 1844.” 


M. SOYER’S REPLICATION. 


“ Trés célébre Demoiselle, 

“ A thousand thanks for your judicious observations, as well as for those of 
the gentlemen. But Olympus, that fantastic empire, has been so worked out 
during the last century, that it would be extremely difficult to find a fraiche 
goddess there, or a modern demi-god. Besides, being totally ignorant of the 

and customs of Parnassus, it would be ridiculous to joke with those 
respectable persons, who I assure you are quite unknown to me. 

“ Therein consists the difficulty. I must find something new, and, without 
lowering you to the level of our ant-heap of humanity, terminate my very 
small composition with eclat and graydeur upon an atom of terra firma. 

“Upon that decision, last night, on returning home, I wrote what follows.” 


Accordingly the second act opens upon an ornamental terrace in front 
of the castle of the Count Phillipeau, which occupied the summit of the 
mountain in the first act. 

It is night, and preparations are making for a great festival. Fleecy 
clouds sweep across the sky. One of these is arrested in its progress 
by & grotto (“a very frequent occurrence,” says the ingenious author, 
“in mountainous countries”), and discloses Urbin in a swoon at the 
feet of the celestial girl, The noblest of human arts, COOKERY, is 
unknown in Olympus; and she has come down to obtain fruits and ali- 
ment for her mortal lover. (A voice from the Omnibus is heard to sa 
that this is a glorious conception, worthy of its author.) In her seare 
for the restoratives of humanity, she loses her way, and in the interval 
the ladies of the castle discover Urbin, and carry him off. 

The second scene discloses a magnificent saloon. The count and 
countess are sitting in state. The most beautiful lady present leads out 
Urbin to the dance. The daughter of the storm appears, lightning m 
her hand, fury in her eyes. Recognising her rival, she retires for 
a short time. The mortal beauty then performs a series of most graceful 

s. ‘The daughter of Jupiter ascends by a trap, reduces the beautiful 
a to cinders, and takes her place, but Urbin is so stupified with wonder 
rT delight, that she takes it for indifference, and vows to destroy him 

Peasants enter dancing the Cereal step. Urbin recognises with delight 
the friends of his chil seid Heche Ui Sots tl» prod ee Batvere; Bet 


rc of Olympus renders him aerial, and his kisses expire in the 


festival being concluded, Urbin persists in following his old 
Sends; sad ina eeey secret eo es 
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” The third scene is confined to the passing by of the peasants through 
an avenue of chesnut-trees in flower, with an Saeadeati of fern, danc- 


ing.a pas de. vieille, dl 
wn kava and last scene, the peasants are assembled at.the same 
gpotas at the commencement of the ballet. The castle in the distance 
js én*fire: The immortal maid issues from the flames. She: overtakes 
Urbin in his flight, and destroys him by a thunderbolt. A storm arises, 
and a zig-zag lightning inscribes across the mountains the terrible 
‘anathema, 
MALEDICTION A LA PILLE DE L’ORAGE. 


Two clouds appear, one wafted by angels bearing Urbin, the other by 
fiends carrying away the daughter of the storm. But Jupiter mercifully 
listens to their united prayers. Urbin combats and destroys the fiends, 
and the immortal lovers mount to heaven, dans le plus solemnel 
triomphe. 

The curtain falls amidst the greatest enthusiasm of siffleurs, and cries 
of the “author!” “music!” “give me back my money!” ‘The author 
advances very humbly, and salutes a demi quart de fois, when he finds 
himself immediately transported in triumph!—to Bedlam!! His present 
address being passage No. 11, chamber No. 125. 





DASHES AT LIFE* 


Iris a pleasing duty to recommend N. P. Willis’s new work. The 
ablest criticisms upon national manners and domestic habits ever come 
from abroad, Custom blinds us to a thousand larities, some ridicu- 
lous, many of them positively contemptible, which are visible without an 
effort to a stranger, Reform can also only begin where there is a con- 
sciousness of error, and error will not be admitted when pointed out by 
-a.countryman. What is mere satire from the pen of a native, becomes 
serious criticism when indited by a foreigner, and although in a parcel 
of fragments—chance views of life which have crossed the author's 
observation, each one, though a true copy of life and character, or illus- 
trative for the most part of the distinctions of English society—there may 
be much that is apparently light and frivolous, and nothing conveying a 
igeneral meaning and moral, no “ ponderous goodness of a didactie pur- 
\pose’”’—still there is also much to suggest useful and beneficial reflections 
upon the much mistaken ideas of ‘he relations of persons that exist 
among the English. 

Like the sculptor who made toys of the fragments of his unsaleable 
Jupiter, the author says he has given in these “ Dashes at Life” ma- 
terials that would have been moulded into works of larger design, but 
for that well-known objection which threatens the destruction. of a 
national American literature. That objection is the unmarketableness 
of American books in America, owing to their defective law of copyright. 
The foreign author being allowed no property in his works, the Ameri- 
ean publisher for nothing every new work brought. out in England. 
»Of course, while he can have for publication gratis all the best English 


* Dashes at Life with a free Pencil. By N. P. Willis. 








As are 
traversing the barriers of different ranks with a stranger's ' 
Willis’s attention was, from two reasons—first, his natural curiosity, and 
secondly, the well-known American hankering after aristocrats and 
aristocratic institutions—most on the alert to know, as he expresses it, 
“ how nature’s nobility held its own against nobility by inheritance, and 
how heart and judgment are modified in their action by the thin air at 
the summit of refinement.” | 

Without, therefore, having even a sympathy with the author in his 
republican sentiments ; believing, as we do, that he can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate the cultivated sensibilities and thorough-bred 
actions of our aristocracy, still we claim for his clever and amusing 
sketches of the foibles, follies, and vanities of all classes of people 
(many of whom so studiously and unnaturally set themselves apart from 


others, whom, by ag Bos associating with, they would at once 


humanise and esteem), unprejudiced reception which will earn for 
them a just and deserved popularity. 

The English portion of these “Dashes at Life,” written with the 
free and happ cil of a well-known favourite, avoid even the few 
personalities which certain tender consciences found objectionable in the 
previous sketches by the same author, and ought, therefore, as they are 
as vivid, life like, UAT and as earnest as any that have gone before, 
to be i y well received. The positive error of the author, as 
in most ican writers, lies in overdoing the thing; the fun per- 
petually verges on burlesque, and the love-scenes are ever sliding away 
into and romance, while that ever-lurking under-current of 
* Yankee Bobadilism,” as Colley Grattan has it, is ever present to re- 
mind one, for fear that we should forget it, that their country is 


“ The wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best !” 





THE MASTER PASSION.* 


A senrtss of tales well calculated to exhibit the chief characteristics 
excellences of their author to advantage. Mr. Grattan’s homely, 
quiet, and rational manner of telling a story always ensures him a hearty 


* The Master Passion: and other Tales and Sketches. By ‘Thomas Colley 
Grattan, Esq. Now first collected. 
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| en aha aiinale Reng: are somewhat 
ssaud' ahiah poe ae of which be Fre 

possesses much positive interest. ‘* Ferryman’s 

PI in a of a Son,” and “ Teresa,” exhibit on the 

other hand, the au i i 

with the “ated tS SS a 


Bobedi,” and in “Old and New Friend,” wo: fnd- hint jogo 
the , and to him,' not novel labour of eradicating national 
dices an ‘expanding the heart, by correcting and janine ri 


ment. These tales originally appeared in our own pages 





THE TIARA AND THE TURBAN.* 


Ir has probably been unintentionally on the part of the author, but the 
result of his reflections and observations in the countries of the Tiara and 
the Turban, has been to exalt the one at the expense of the other; at the 
same time, any thing like a liberal and unprejudiced view of Muhamme- 
danism on the of a Christian is so rare a thing, that for this alone Mr. 
Fall’ s work will obtain many readers. The objects propane by the author 





in his advocacy of the supremacy of what he oxically calls the Turk 
Christians, have already been before blic, as the best means 
of opposing the isement of Russia, cad lishing the rights of the 


majority, and of the most industrious and meno De classes of the Orien- 
tal population, and rigs toad su My Sesm Christian faith, in 
a little work entitled the “ of the | the Christi ian Aborigines’ of the 
Osmanli Empire. ” Mr. Hill ought to have detailed what he calls the 
‘obtuse propositions,” and the “consistent and methodical plans” of his 
friend, the 5; aarare y upon these subjects. Excepting that these 
is abound in so much reflective wae al as to Theodibe at times 

they are the emanation of a sensible hal pious mind, which 
ont with fine erous feelings towards all mankind. The author, 
indeed, only MeperenS dey little previous literary training, in order to have 
produced a remarkable work. 





REVELATIONS OF SPAIN IN 1845.+ 


Ar a time when rumours of revolutions, or revolutions themselves, 
spring up in incomprehensible S with the luxuriance of rank vegeta- 
tion—constitutional and legislative reforms being the order one day, and 

propriation, oppression, and tyranny, that of the next—while over 
and above all the ambition of individuals hangs like a dark cloud, ever 


* The Tiara and the Turban; or, Impressions and Observations of Character 
within the Dominions of the Pope and the Sultan. By 8. 8, Hill, Esq. 
Tt Revelations of Spain in 1845. By T. M. Hughes. 
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aiming to'convert the divine right of nionarchy into a profligat 
show—many have sought in'vain for some clear and simple insi 
which canaldnie assist to unsolve the oft-repeated en of politi 
; nice!’ “The Revelations of Spain” contain precisely this kind of 
ion. Institutions, Arte: persons, changes, events, 
succinctly and clearly portrayed, 
! the perusal of these opportune vo- 
lumes, not only with the causes and results of all recent political changes, 
but he is also rendered conversant with a state of society whose only 
counterpart is that extinct semi-civilisation of which no trace is to bo 
found in our history later than the close of the fourteenth century. 
Spain, it appears from Mr. Hughes’ picture of her actual condition, 
wants every thing that can insure prosperity. She wants a tranquil and 
enlightened, and, above all, a less selfish spirit in her population; she 
wants a just administration, and she wants a replenished treasury : no 
small wants for a country with so many ages of experience; yet in the 
midst of all her broils and dissensions, and in defiance of the turbulence 
of her sons, Spain is said to be decidedly and visibly advancing. The 
progress, to be sure, is slow and feeble, but still it nray be traced in every 
on. 


The universal good everywhere effected by British skill and capital 
(and which, while it redounds so much to our national honour, opposes 
itself so nobly to the warlike aspirations of a great and rival nation), 
has extended itself, according to Mr. Hughes, to the Peninsula. By its 
means alone, every branch of material improvement is made to dovelipe 
itself in despite of political obstacles, comfort begins to be comprehended, 


and faction is ys to its very foundation. It will be a truly gratifying 
0 


result if Britain should be the means of saving and regenerating a nation 
which, with all its misfortunes, is great and beautiful still, and a national 
character which, with all its vices, is still pre-eminently noble. 





THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES.* 


THERE is great vigour about this poem. There is also a deep yearn- 
ing after a better sale, and an salcanieaioatiiy with much that iendble 
and inspiring in our nature, combined with an unsparing hatred of pre- 
judices and dissimulation of every kind. 

Apart from some objectionable subjects—fretful anxieties inseparable 
from our fallen nature—noxious w that spring up wherever there is 
not homely, and ever supporting piety—the Cuens is a lofty one. But 
while the enfranchisment of the mind is a noble object, it is not to be 
attained by sudden ‘changes, or still less by erroneous theories. No- 
thing can be more honourable to intellectual manhood than free investi- 
geen but the gifted spirit must be tempered by humility, or, as when 
: of rash son of Apollo took the reins, ruin and devastation inevitably 

Ww. 
It is a remarkable fact that able, gifted, and‘self-educated men never 


* The of Suicides: a Prison Rhyme in Ten Books. By Thomas 
Cooper, the 
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conceive that they can be in the wrong. . It is sufficient with them:to.be 




































00 “to be oppressed, industry is made synonymous with slavery, end. 
shes with tyranny, The judgment.of a person is given as.if,in- 





llible- of his rulers is always, pronounced to, be erroneous—-his 

rojects are Elysian, existing things corrupt and perverse—his doctrines 
are allwise, the lessons of past philosophies, of history, of .religion,.and 
of experience, are either neglected or denounced, This is neither ‘‘rea- 
son's high sion ey batt. the freedom of wisdom. . Without the 
know. uea to us past—whether profane or inspired-— 
man’s mind is no better in its constitution, in the present day, than it 
was in the days of Baal, Isis, or Jupiter. There is a great deal yet left 
for the future, ere universal toleration for the will be obtained, and 
the human mind be freed from prejudice and illiberality. Meantime, the 
theme, so long as it does not discard faith, is not an unworthy one, for 
either prose or poetry. 





SERVIA.* 


Tuer few words of recommendation which it is in our power to bestow 
the able author of ‘“‘ The Modern Syrians,” and of the above work, 
will not enhance his well-established reputation. It is much to be de- 
plored that we have not more travellers of Mr. Paton’s calibre, and who, 
imbued with what is more Germanic than English in its spirit, are con- 
tent to reside in a country and observe and inquire concerning it, before 
they undertake to write books of travels. 
he position of the Slavonian race in the European family, is begin- 
ning to attract serious and general attention; and there is no excuse for 
@ non-acquaintance with what the author justly designates “the youngest 
member of that family,” when all desirable information is attainable 
through the medium of a narrative as amusing as it is correct and care- 
fully compiled. 





THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN.+ 


It is impossible to convey in a-brief notice an adequate idea of the 
delicacy of judgment and tasteful care which have been devoted to this 
work, . Nor would any quantity of extracts perfectly represent either the 
author’s feelings or intentions. He has had, as he justly remarks, to 
propound the elements of that species of knowledge, Jhich, cont to 
other sciences, is usually acquired by blunders and errors; and which in- 
cludes all the circumstances in which a young lady is placed on entering 
society, the amount of perfection expected from her, her general acquire- 
ments and accomplishments, and her conversation, manners, and con- 
duct in all the difficulties of society. Add to these important” topics, 
disquisitions on the nature of society as it now exists in London and Paris, 





* Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family; or, a Residence in 
' rade, and. Travels in the Highlands and Woodlands of the Interior, during the 
Years 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald see 
. »f. The English Gentlewoman; or, Hints to Young on their entrance into 








Lord Aberdeen and the Amir of Bokhara. 





LORD ABERDEEN AND THE AMIR OF BOKHARA#* 


Caprarn Grover, like a true soldier, fights to the last. His cause is 

a just one, and he appears resolved to die for it. The physical martyr- 
dom which her’ Majesty’s envoys to Bokhara were permitted to undergo, 
is not now a more certain and indelibly disgraceful event, than the 
literary, military, and pecuniary martyrdom which their brave advocate 
will most certainly also meet witb. the article in the Edinburgh 
Review was an emanation from official quarters is evident, in the very 
face of the contribution itself. The mode of official literary attack 1s 
never to be mistaken. The extra-official staleness of a reference to 
tain Grover’s studies in “ Jus Gentium,” the extra-diplomatic attempt 

to fix the aye on the horns of a dilemma, by the ignoble supposition 
that if the British  saapegaoeg is to blame, then the Bokhara powers are 


justified in their villany ; and lastly, the most unconstitutional assertion 


that a foreign secretary can in any way peril the dignity of his official 


station, in ‘admitting to an interview men of Captain Grover’s class, 
attest the thing at once. While we cannot sympathise with the Cap- 
tain’s extreme irritability under his various losses and trials, (and he 
must, when he entered the lists against so powerful an antagonist as the 
Foreign Office, have expected some,) still as an attempt to explain in any 
way the transactions upon which the contest rests, or to palliate the 
universally desecrated events that have occurred, the article in the Edin- 
burgh Review is a most signal failure. 





AN ORIGINAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT AMERICA.+ 


A work characterised by zealous research and argumentative ardour. 
To enter into a careful investigation of the argument, or to discuss the 
theory or hypothesis (whichever it may be termed) of the population of 
America by Tyrians and Israelites, would require a treatise of itself. 
The present work ises only part of the author’s intentions, or what 
he designates as the “ Tyri ” in the history of Ancient America. 





* Lord Aberdeen and the Amir of Bokhara, in reply to the Edinburgh Review. 
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baggage Christianity by the lapeotis Gt Thomas. By George Jones, 














Poetry. 95) 


This portion of his subject is jadiciously subdivided : the. first part 
comprises the description of the ruins of antiquity in ancient America, 
and may thus Ve sp with advantage, even by those who may not 

a willi to Mr. Jones’s views as to their original archi- 
tects. ‘The second embraces the history of Tyre, and the arguments for 
eee oe gee the year 332, 3.c., or 
at the epoch of the Macedonian invasion of that country. These argu- 
ments, and the curious illustrations brought to bear upon them, are cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding our inability to compass them, entitled to in- 
vestigation and serious consideration. : 





COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS, 


_ Tue “Talba” is the fifth volume of a complete and illustrated edition 
of the works of one of our most agreeable female writers. Scarcely a 
branch of imaginative literature but has been successfully treated by 
Mrs. Bray. Her descriptive powers were fully brought forth in her tra- 
vels in Britanny, and her wanderings along the borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy, and she became almost an archeologist amid the 
of Carnac and the rude monuments of Dartmoor. In the “ White Hoods” 
and “De Foix” she aimed at a high standard, but while her incidents 
were derived from the “chronicles,” the colouring was still from nature, 
and hence meee circumstances were placed in so natural a light, as to 
tru ° 

in “ Fitz of Fitz Ford,” legends of family lore and provincial supersti- 
tions constituted the chief materials of a story of a more domestic cha- 
racter, but, as in the Moorish legend of “alba,” there exists the same 
high descriptive powers, which, su ded to an ardent love of local 
tradition, much * ate skill, and no small insight into the human 
heart, constitute the qualities that have conferred upon Mrs. Bray that 
popalenty which, now that her works are being collected, promises to be 
en 


uring. 
“ Warleigh,”’ “ Trelawney,” “ Trials of the Heart,” “Henry de Po- 
meroy,” and “Courtenay of Walreddon,” will complete the series. 





POETRY. 
Tae past month has not been without its votive offerings to the 


muses. . The author of the “ Revelations of —_ has sent forth a 
beautiful and entertaining volume, partly poetical and partly on 
the Island of Madeira, which he designates as the “ Ocean Flower.” 
This instructive as well as pleasing book is preceded by an historical 
and descriptive account of this island, and is also accompanied yo 
summary of the discoveries and chivalrous history of Portugal, and an 
pe Portuguese Literature. 

ropriate subject of “ Llewelyn,” the last of the Cambrian 
Wests’ tas also appeared in an epic form in four cantos, with notes 
. . This poem had been y printed at Calcutta, and from 
its having been favourably received by her friends, the author has been 
encouraged to bring it ee in this country. There to be 
sufficient familiarity with local scenes and history, and an adequate skill 
in poetic treatment, to warrant the good opinion also of not unfriendly 
critics, 
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OLD JOLLIFFE* 


Our feelings are so much engaged in Mr. C. Dickens’ prosperity as an 
Sanna Uidasialiies ond encenen indy: henebane-cotameesees in 
all his writings, that whatever there may have been faulty in the ‘‘ Chimes,” 
ean only be looked upon as one of those minor errors, which will creep in 
where thies are aroused to the exclusion of a calmer pent. 
In respects our convictions are with the author of “Old Jolliffe,” that 
it is not the righteous who are forsaken. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


‘‘Srannore,” a skilfully written story, the interest of which is power- 
fully wrought out, must be dismissed briefly, the more especially as the 
ground plot is of a repulsive character. The moral deduced from 
these aieneie social occurrences is alone less objectionable. — A 
series of tales by Mrs. Lane, linked together by a common title, as 
** Reminiscences of the Coronation,” have pes to their author high 
repute as a successful story-teller. The his of “ The Forsaken 
Catherine de St. Germains,” and her “ Artist Boy,” is full of simple 
pathos. The “ Episode of Annette” is less to our taste. The other 
stories are of higher pretensions and possess considerable merits. In the 
“ Kentish Legends,” by a Kentish man, we have the Death Coach 
and Headless Dullahaun of the Irish Mythology, introduced among the 
traditions of the hop districts. These stories were best adapted for con- 
tributions to a magazine.—An opportunity has not hitherto presented 
itself of noticing an attempt which is being made, apparently from the 
number of publications that have been sent in to us, with considerable 

and activity: to introduce a new method of writing our mother 
tongue by the imitation of sounds hence the system is called the Pho- 
ri or Phonographic. The alphabet has received by this system a 
double number of letters, yet, on testing some of the applications, we 
did not find the sound tally exactly with our ideas. It is much to be 
feared that the system is impossible; as applied to the Oriental languages 
experience has always shown it to be absurd.—A very beautiful portrait 
and an admirable likeness of the public favourite, Fanny Cerito, painted 
from life, by F. Simoneau, of Antwerp, only master of the late lamented 
artist Madame Soyer, has been engraved by G. H. Every, and published 
pA: Gambart, Junr. and Co. of Paris, and is worthy of the notice of 

numerous friends and admirers of the fair original. 

We have also received a second volume of an able condensation of the 

“* Hi of England,” written in a religious vein by the Rev. A. Poole, 


and i by Mr. Burns, of Portman-street. . It,is a work exceed- 
ingly well caiaptes for schools where education and not mere teaching is 
held paramount. 





“ ecGeen : mot a Goblin Story. By the Spirit of a little Bell, awakened by 



























